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THE PIRST CHRISTIAN AROLOGY. 


“Ye men of Israel, hear these words: Jesus of Nazareth, a Man 
approved of God among you by miracles and wonders and signs which 
God did by Him in the midst of you, as ye yourselves also know ; 
Him, being delivered by the determinate counsel and foreknowledge 
of God, ye have taken and by wicked hands have crucified and slain; 
Whom God hath raised up, having loosed the pains of death, because 
it was not possible that He should be holden of it. . . . This Jesus 
hath God raised up, whereof we all are witnesses. Therefore, being 
by the right hand of God exalted, and having received of the Father 
the promise of the Holy Ghost, He hath shed forth this which ye now 
see and hear.” —ACTS li. 22-24, 32, 33. 


BS CANNOT persuade myself to find matter for 
A 2) no feeling but regret in the present confu- 

sion of theological opinion. It is sad enough, 
Ae no doubt, if you look at it on one side, 
that men should still be asking the question, “ What is 
Christianity?” and giving to that question the most con- 
trary answers. Yet what have we here in England? No 
question put more earnestly by more men in all sorts of 
express and implied ways; and to none are more violently 


opposite answers returned both by Christians and by those 
A 


YW 72 \ 
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who decline that name. Grave and able men tell us that 
the virtue of Christianity lies in an order of men, is trans- 
mitted by one man putting his hand on another man’s 
head, and reaches the rest of the world through water, 
wine, and bread. Other men as grave and able assure 
us there is in the system no supernatural virtue at all, 
only certain religious instincts which long ago attached 
themselves crudely to a few more or less mythical facts, 
the real value of which we can hardly now make out. 
Betwixt the two poles of the neo-catholic and the positivist, 
an infinite variety of not less inconsistent opinions finds 
room, and for each of them intelligent and honest advocates 
may be heard to plead. But sad as this utter bewilder- 
ment of men’s minds is in some aspects, it surely betrays 
at least a desire, or unconscious struggle, to get now at 
length at the heart of a phenomenon so important as 
Christianity, and to do so by disentangling its essentials, 
if one could, from all later or accidental accretions. No 
one can pretend that such disentangling is unnecessary, 
Christianity, in the course of her nineteen centuries, has 
had her own central and proper truths so sorely overlaid 
by external forms of Church life; has passed under the 
influence of so many philosophies and modes of culture ; 
has seen her simple doctrines pressed into shapes deter- 
mined by changing fashions of thought, speculated on, 
debated over, worked up into systems, and deduced into 
syllogisms; has entered also into alliance with so many 
other influences, with art, with politics, with social systems ; 
that in no land of Christendom does she offer to us to- 
day the features she wore when she began her mission, 
or speak in the voice with which she first spoke when she 
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won the world. To get at the kernel of our faith, and 
know it as it is, there is need for some unwrapping. And 
if the critical tendency which has thrown the theology of 
educated men into such confusion has any aim or raison 
@étre at all, it is this, that it is bent on getting at the 
kernel of what we call Christianity. 

It would be a blunder for the Church to suppose that 
the criticism which is so freely handling her creed on 
every side has only a hostile tendency or a hostile aim. 
Men who hate our holy faith are to be found in this age 
as In every age; and they take advantage of the prevailing 
uncertainty in men’s minds, as they would do of anything 
else, to create a prejudice against religion. But among 
those who doubt and inquire and criticise, rejecting some 
things which we receive, and putting into other forms our 
ancient beliefs, are multitudes who mean no ill to Chris- 
tianity, and numbers more who revere and trust it as 
their only hope or guide in the perplexities of our present 
condition. The fact is, that we of this age are borne 
along a current of intellectual unsettlement under an 
impulse to re-consider, re-investigate, and re-judge every- 
thing. Men treat Christian history only as they are 
treating all history, and Christian truth is put to the 
same tests to which all that has passed for truth must 
submit itself. Rightly or wrongly, the intellectual activity 
of our generation thinks it has a new and better organum, 
a mode of getting at the truth in regard to facts and things 
at least, if not also in regard to eternal and abiding truths, 
which is more exact, more trustworthy, than that of its 
predecessors; and this it must apply, as to all things, so 
eminently to the vast and sacred fact of Christianity. 


4 THE FIRST CHRISTIAN APOLOGY. 


In these circumstances, I cannot think that the wisest 
attitude for the Church is that attitude of mere narrow 
defensive conservatism which some theologians assume. 
Some, I mean, who, shut within their sectarian orthodoxy, 
and unable or afraid to look over its boundaries, fear 
every doubt, because they know not how far doubt may 
lead; resent inquiry, because it implies the unsettling of 
what they have settled; and imagine they best serve the 
cause of Christ by buttressing each distinctive principle 
of their own theological school. A timid distrustful 
clinging to traditional forms of truth, with a nervous 
desire to defend the farthest and most doubtful outposts 
of orthodoxy, appears to me to be an utterly mistaken 
policy. It is so, whether the criticism we are called to 
face be hostile or friendly. If it be hostile, and we must 
meet it by contending for the faith, it seems unwise tactics 
to spend our strength in defending outworks, which: are 
either barely defensible or of inferior moment, when the 
enemy we fear is already thundering at the central citadel 
of the faith. Do the men who stickle for small points of 
orthodoxy know what the real issue is which at this 
moment is pressed by hostile critics upon the Christian 
Church? The question is not now one simply of detail, 
as it has often been betwixt the partisans of rival creeds; 
not like the jiliogue which rent east from west, or the 
five points which distinguish seventeenth - century 
Calvinism, or the comparative claims of a bishop and 
a presbyter. The question, which in the heart of 
educated sceptical Europe really comes to burn like 
fire, and which the Church must gird herself to answer, 
rather is, whether there is any living Christ at all_— 
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whether He is the divine Atoner or Helper for men,— 
whether there is, indeed, a supernatural to put faith in, 
or any room left for faith in it? For strategic reasons, 
therefore, the field to be defended needs to be contracted, 
that the strength of all gallant advocates of the faith 
may be concentrated on those main positions which are 
as a key to the whole situation. 

Nor is a narrow dogmatism any better policy if our 
critics are, as for the most part they are, friendly. No 
Protestant Church claims infallibility for any part of its 
creed—much less for each iota of it. And there is no 
Protestant Church which can very confidently say that 
in the pure truth of her creed, which she holds as matter 
of faith, there mixes no grain of mere opinion on which 
difference is lawful, or that her creed perfectly represents 
all truth, or that a sifting wind of rigorous criticism, were 
it to pass keenly over, might not find out some husk of 
chaff to carry off. It is better, surely, and hopefuller, to 
meet the new unsparing spirit which is come to visit and 
to search us all, with the frank admission that where 
human reason has manipulated things of God, and forms 
of words, beaten out in hot controversy, have been forged 
to set forth infinite truth, there something may need cor- 
rection. Let us, in a genuine love for truth, welcome 
such help as even unkindliest critics can afford us. The 
Church need fear no gifts even from her foes so long as 
their gifts are light and truth. 

In what shape the religious faith of Christendom shall 
emerge after this time of doubt shall have worked itself 
out, no man can foretell, At present, it seems to be 
drifting away from all Church theology into directions 
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which many among us account, and justly account, 
perilous enough. Yet, on the whole, I, for one, should 
not expect the creed of the future to be very different in 
substance from the creeds of the past. There is, if any 
one care to look for it, a solid body of Christian verity 
which has been, with hardly any change, the possession 
and life of the Church at every pure period of her history, 
and the secret nutriment of her true life through her 
impurest periods. Whoever will compare the theology 
taught by the Fathers of the first three centuries with the 
confessions of the Protestant Churches, Lutheran or Re- 
formed, and both with the actual beliefs of the evangelical 
dissenting bodies which have grown up since, will find, 
in spite of differences—differences in tone, in mental 
sympathy, in myriad minor points of opinion—a_ sub- 
stantial harmony on the vital points of our Christian 
faith, as, on the Trinity, the Atonement, Justification by 
Faith, the Law of Gospel Holiness, and perhaps, also, on 
the Church’s ministry of word and sacrament; will find 
that, so long as men do not wander into speculative ex- 
planations, passing from the region of faith into that of 
reason and opinion, Christian hearts have nearly always 
acknowledged and confessed, on such essential points, 
“one faith.” This “one faith,” at least, whatever becomes 
of our sectarian distinctions, born, as they usually have 
been, out of the contendings of rival theological schools, 
this “one faith” no fire of criticism can dissipate, nor 
any analytic test resolve it into delusions. It is the 
“faith once delivered to the saints.” 


Whatever may be the issue within the Church of such 
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revision of her ancient belief, let us at present note this 
fact, that in our contest with outside scepticism (that 
battle for truth, which lke freedom’s, “though often 
fought, is never won”), we of this latest Christian age 
find ourselves thrust back upon our centre, and driven to 
do battle there for the first principles of our faith, Just as 
the apologists of the earliest age of Christianity had to do. 
Not against the same sort of doubters, nor altogether with 
the same arguments, yet the essentials of the Gospel we 
must make good as they did. In the first Christian 
sermon, which is also the first Christian apology—the 
sermon which on the day of Pentecost St. Peter preached 
to the people of J erusalem—aud in all the other reported 
addresses of St. Peter in the Acts, I find the Gospel 
defended in its germ. Like a young plant, it was then 
starting from its elements in a few simple facts with a 
few deductions based on them. ° Back to this earliest 
kernel of Gospel fact and truth the controversy of our 
day is again pressing us. We, too, have to defend the 
faith, not so much in later developments as unfolded in 
later controversies, but (to change the figure) in its mere 
last framework, on which hangs all the rest, the bare 
pones of divine fact around which God’s Christian re- 
velation clings. This, which St, Peter on the day and 
spot of the Church’s birth found it needful to assert, is 
just that which in the Church’s last age we are driven to 
re-establish. We may borrow a lesson, therefore, from 
the apologist of Pentecost. How does he conduct his 
defence ? 

In this and the other sermons of that first period, the 
Christian cause is made to rest on two pillars of super- 
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natural historical fact bearing on its Founder's life. These 
are not two isolated facts, however, but two periods or 
tracts of supernatural history. Each of them bears a 
character of its own; between them they divide the life 
of Christ. The first is His earthly life of ministry and 
passion, the supernaturalness of which was sealed mainly 
by the fact of resurrection after death. The second is the 
later celestial life of Jesus, the supernatural relation of 
which to human experience is proved by a series of 
spiritual facts which began at Pentecost and have not 
yet ceased. It follows that, in the view of the Apostolic 
Preacher, the entire history of the world from the birth of 
Christ till now has been coloured all along by a stream of 
supernatural influence; at that date it was put once for 
all into contact with a supernatural Agent, and He has 
throughout been touching it and making it other than it 
would have been. 

Nor do we need to fall here into any dispute over the 
meaning of this word « supernatural ;” for Christianity 
claims for her two great facts the highest possible divine- 
ness, call that by what name you choose. I mean that 
they are both equally immediate personal actines of a 
divine Person within the sphere of human observation, 
For the three-and-thirty years which followed Jesus’ 
birth at Bethlehem she asserts the presence on earth of a 
visible divine Person—the Son ; and that by all consent 
must be “ supernatural ” if anything can be. Ever since 
the Pentecost which followed Hig decease at Jerusalem, 
she claims the unbroken Special presence, as a gift from 
her Lord in heaven, of an invisible divine Person—the 
Spirit ; and though this is a miracle eighteen centuries 
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long, it must be as intensely supernatural as the other, 
since time cannot change the essential divineness of any 
fact. 

Of course, when the Church asserts this double claim 
for a continuous divine history from her Master’s birth, 
she is met by a denial, sometimes grave, sometimes scorn- 
ful, from those who hold any direct intercourse betwixt 
highest God and us earthly men to be, on philosophical 
grounds, a thing impossible. But she has no right to be 
so met by the inductive science of our day. It is the 
boast of modern science to have no prejudices, no dole 
prepossessing the mind or excluding evidence, but to accept 
without misgiving whatever is established on its proper 
evidence. It therefore cannot bar Christianity in her 
attempt to prove her facts. True Baconian science must 
hear and weigh our evidence as it would any other evi- 
dence, and receive the fact, once proved, as it would any 
fact. For let it be noticed that the Christian apologist 
who speaks in the Acts, and all wise Christian apologists 
since, profess to establish the two supernatural facts I 
have named on the self-same sort of evidence on which 
the most ordinary facts of a like order are established. 
Thus, in other words, if the presence on earth of a Divine 
Man for thirty years, or of a Divine Spirit ever since, are 
facts at all, they are parts of history, and they are to be 
proved by precisely the same sort of proof as any other 
part of history. I do not say that you may not ask, if 
you will, a stronger degree of evidence, or be more careful 
to scrutinize the evidence offered, because of the intrinsic 
improbability (as you reckon it) and gravity of the facts ; 
but you can ask no other kind of evidence. The one fact, 
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being past and finished and lying far back in history, is to 
be proved, like other such facts, by the recorded evidence 
of contemporaneous witnesses: “This Jesus,” says St. 
Peter, “hath God raised up, whereof we all are witnesses.” 
The other fact, being a continuous phenomenon entering 
into the present as well as past experience of numbers of 
men, is to be proved by evidence lying patent before our 
eyes and ears: “He hath shed forth this, which ye now 
see and hear.” On two such plain issues as these, with 
such proof in her hand—historical and experimental—as 
each man can weigh and measure if he will, does our Faith 
stand at the bar of the world’s reason to claim the world’s 
submission, 


I have still a few words to add on each of these two 
facts and its proper evidence. 


I.:The audience whom St. Peter addressed were familiar 
with the main outlines of Jesus’ life as recent and notorious 
events, We assume them also. We owe it to the his- 
torical criticism of late years that no one now doubts (as 
the sceptics of an older generation doubted) the existence 
of Jesus and the leading features at least of that biography 
which we have in the holy Gospels. Hardly any one 
doubts further that this life of Jesus, understand it how 
you will, was and is, past competition, the most remark- 
able life yet lived on earth. It is when we try to look 
behind the external events, and to explain their spiritual 
value, that the Church’s faith and the unfaith of our age 
part company. That the Jewish teacher of Nazareth 
whom the Romans crucified was in very literal deed, 
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God, a Divine Person, come among us to do a divine 
work; that His conception was out of nature, His life 
a supreme exhibition of Godhead, His teaching the most 
authoritative, fruitful, and full of light of all teaching, 
above all, His passion unto death the preliminary to God's 
pardon of human sin; that on this life, therefore, and 
death, rest the hopes of every man to be redeemed from 
sin and recovered to the favour and likeness of our 
Heavenly Father: this is what may be called without 
offence the Christian theory for the explanation of such 
historical facts as all admit. For the truth of this theory 
the Church offers one test-proof—the resurrection. On 
this one fact she consents to hinge, and in her earliest 
days always did hinge, her whole case. Virtually, St. 
Peter does so in these early sermons of his. Expressly, 
St, Paul, the ablest of all her defenders, does so in his 
second letter to Corinth. If God Almighty did raise the 
Lord Jesus from the dead into glorified and unchangeable 
life, as no other man ever was raised, then Jesus was the 
Son of God as He claimed to be, His life as divine as it 
professed to be, His miracles genuine, His teaching true, 
His pretensions valid, His death innocent, His passion 
propitiatory and atoning. But if, which is the only 
alternative, the alternative of unbelief, if God did not 
raise this man, the Christian advocate throws up his case, 
our faith is false, our fancied Saviour an impostor, and 
we are in our sins like other men. So the case stood 
when Peter preached and Paul wrote. So it stands stall. 
Admit the exploded theory of last century’s theism, that 
the first disciples knew their Master to be still a dead 
man and nothing more, and they perpetrated a cheat. 
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Admit the new sentimental French theory, that they 
falsely took Him to be alive on the word of one or two 
hysterical women, and they were victims of a silly delu- 
sion. The cheat, if it was one, was the most cruel, or the 
delusion, of all delusions, the most crass, in history. Either 
way, the Christianity of eighteen centuries collapses into 
dust, and the civilisation and the hopes of our modern 
world have been built upon a lie. 

It is in full view of such tremendous consequences that 
the Church stakes everything upon the issue of this plain 
question of fact. But we must be forgiven if we press a 
hard front of evidence against all fantastic guesses and 
reasonings beforehand. . Recent unbelief is, in certain of 
its forms, strangely impatient of evidence. It prefers to 
weave ingenious theories into which the facts must fit as 
they best can, rather than look plain evidence full in the 
face. But the question, whether a given man was dead 
and became alive again, is one which nothing can help us 
to answer but the witness of such as saw what happened. 
Guess-work is irrelevant, Reasoning is helpless. It is a 
question of evidence, As a mere question of evidence of 
witnesses, with the considerations which go to weaken or 
strengthen their testimony, and the support furnished by 
the weekly festival which has ever since commemorated 
the great event, the whole case was discussed by the 
English apologists of a past age with a thoroughness of 
logic and a patient exhaustiveness which contrast with 
the flippant speculations of recent scepticism. If, since 
then, we have advanced, as it is supposed we have, toa 
Sreater certitude in the testing of evidence and the dis- 
covery of what really happened long ago, let this better 
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science of historical investigation be rigorously applied to 
the resurrection of Jesus. Christianity will not fear the 
proof; will invite it. No humble believer need be uneasy 
for the issue. It seems to me to have pleased God that 
this crowning seal put to His Son’s life should be sustained 
and guarded by an amount of proof such as no other fact 
in ancient, even in sacred, history can boast; so that no 
honest searcher for truth might be left in doubt that 
Jesus of Nazareth has been declared to be the Son of 
God with power, has risen the first fruits of an innumer- 
able harvest of Christian sleepers, and by His resurrection 
has begotten us also unto a living hope. 


II. Even a Christ who became alive again is not enough, 
if He has so withdrawn Himself that in His absence 
He cannot’ help us. A Christ removed out of reach of 
men were as good as no Christ at all. Our Christ is not 
out of reach. Withdrawn as He is from sensible contact 
with matter into that spiritual world which on every side 
encompasses and perhaps touches this earthly life of ours, 
Christian faith feels herself more really near to Him now 
than when He was present to sight. We believe with St. 
Peter that the re-ascended Son has been exalted by God’s 
right hand to receive of the Father the promise of the Holy 
Ghost, and that by the special mission of this second 
Paraclete and Messenger from the unseen, He maintains a 
closer, more equal, and more effective contact with human 
souls now than ever. It is because this Spirit of power 
and purity and peace flows into her, from her no longer 
accessible Head, that the Church exists, and possesses the 
unity of a spiritual organism, and does effective work as 
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the bearer of a regenerating Gospel. Her word, her work, 
her very being, hinge on the fact that the Holy Ghost in- 
habits her. Say that there is no Holy Ghost, or say that 
He is no otherwise present in Christian men than we 
know He is in all natural human life; and the Church is 
a delusion, and the word we preach as powerless for the 
spiritual cure of men as any socialistic or other earth-born 
scheme for the improvement of mankind, 

But how is it to be proved that through Christian 
agencies there does work a veritable divine Agent—a 
Power, viewless as wind, yet searching as flame, which 
supernaturally operates on men’s spirits with the im- 
mediateness and certainty of a divine hand? Ah! for 
those who have yielded themselves to the visitings of this 
Worker when He shot rebuking light through their con- 
science, filled them with the pain of guilt or bowed them 
in contrition, and who have therefore learned His peace, 
and daily seek for His invigorating, calming, ennobling 
breath to pass upon their hearts—for them, there needs 
indeed no proof. And for others, it seems hopeless to 
convince those that God is at work among men’s spirits 
who are too dull of spiritual sense to see Him or to feel 
Him for themselves. Yet, as a matter of mere science or 
of apologetic evidence, I think we might make more use 
than is done of such traces of the moral supernatural ag 
lie thick along the line of Christian history. Itis possible, 
I think, to prove that God, by the Gospel, acts directly on 
the soul. We have here the advantage over an apologist 
so early as St. Peter. In proof that his newly-departed 
Master had sent down the Holy Ghost, Peter had nothing 
to appeal to but one unique and startling phenomenon just 
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happening in his hearers’ presence. He had the rushing 
noise, the flames of fire, the foreign tongues. We have the 
gathered spiritual experience of eighteen centuries. Not 
an age of men has passed since Peter without leaving 
somewhere tokens that to the Gospel belongs a heavenly 
power. It is quite true that infinite discredit has been 
over and over again done to the Church’s claims to be the 
bearer of a divine Agent, when wicked Churchmen have 
trafficked with their spiritual pretensions, used them to 
cover greed, ambition, or lust, or presumed on the aid of 
the Holy Ghost in enterprises which evil motives inspired, 
or in councils which priestly bigotry convoked. To dis- 
count all such false.and blasphemous prostitution of the 
name of the Blessed Spirit, as we must discount it, is to 
throw away, alas! huge sections of (so-called) Christian 
history. But enough remains to us. When I can come 
on clear traces of the Heavenly Worker, it is less often in 
the policy of hierarchical rulers or the debates of ecclesi- 
astical synods than in the secret soul-exercises of solitary 
saints. This is a region, I know, sufficiently retired and 
obscure. Christ’s Kingdom has, probably, never come 
with so much observation but that the greater part of its 
successes have passed unnoticed by the eyes of men. Yet 
literature is not quite barren in records of devout lives, 
and, where it fails us, we have the experience of the living 
to guide us. Christianity is not now so new or so small 
a thing that it should be hard, for any man who tries, to 
track its working in detail on innumerable men and gather 
up even its secret fruits. 

Whoever honestly does this will satisfy himself, I 
think, of such facts as these :—That where the Gospel of 
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Christ has been made known with tolerable correctness 
to numbers of men, it has been always followed, in the 
case of individuals, by spiritual and moral changes of a 
uniform type; That it has quickened in them the shame- 
ful consciousness of an evil life and created the sense of 
evil in the heart, has turned them to new thoughts of 
God, changed fear into trust, aversion into desire, and 
put pious tastes where they were not; That it has made 
resistance to temptation possible, beaten down old habits, 
inspired a nobler code of morals, and sometimes refined 
the character into surprising degrees of tenderness, purity, 
and beauty; That along with such moral changes it has 
always established a novel and dominant affection, love 
to the crucified Jesus as to a living friend; That it has 
done all this on persons of every kind and at every stage 
of culture—done it, too, under circumstances which forbid 
us to ascribe the result to the mere native force of a high 
style of religious teaching; That in connection with no 
other religion nor any other agency known to us have 
parallel results been observed; That the subjects them- 
selves of such experience uniformly ascribe it to a Divine 
Agent and as uniformly connect it with the person of 
Jesus Christ ; and, That a stated relation can generally be 
detected betwixt a greater or less prevalence of these 
holy influences and the petitions addressed by the Church 
to her invisible Head. 

It may sound to you like profaning the most holy 
things of a man, thus to analyse and classify and state 
with scientific precision the phenomena of saintly lives, 
But these are facts in human experience which do prove 
that there is a kingdom of God among us, They are the 
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appointed tokens to an incredulous outside world that 
our King works in the midst of us; and when a materia- 
listic and doubting age asks for scientific evidence of the 
divine, it is ours to challenge inspection of even our most 
sacred facts, if by any means we may force on men the 
conviction, that here, within the Christian sphere, God 
acts as He acts nowhere else, saving, reviving, purging 
by His own direct breath, as by a flame, souls who have 
been dead in sin. This evidence has the advantage that 
it is at hand and can be cross-examined. Christ’s Gospel 
has one foot firmly enough planted in the history of His 
earthly life. But not every one can deal with questions 
of historical criticism or the value of ancient testimony. 
The Gospel sets its other foot here and now in the living 
present. It accompanies the generations as they advance. 
For each age it ereates its own evidence. To divine works 
done now in converted hearts it appeals as boldly as to 
its early records. It is not a dead history: it is a living 
power. It is not far off, but nigh us. God’s breath is in 
it, and moral miracles attest the perennial contact with 
our sunken race of a strong divine Hand—a Hand more 
strong than sin’s—always at work to uplift and heal. 


To this ever-gathering evidence, each Christian must 
contribute. You and I are called to be living witnesses 
for the divineness of our holy faith and for the presence 
here of the Holy Ghost. By that pureness and unearth- 
liness of personal character which is Christ’s epistle 
written by His Spirit on the heart for all men to read; 
by the unity of the Spirit in love—the bond of peace— 
which attests to all that we are His disciples; by such 
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clear manifestation of the truth as shall commend us to 
every man’s conscience in the sight of God, whether men 
believe or refuse our message; finally, by an inextinguish- 
able compassion for our lost and evil brethren which 
hopes all things for them, yearns on after them in the 
bowels of Christ, and, like Christ, spares and grudges 
nothing to save them: thus let us strive to add our share 
to the ceaseless testimony which the Cathole Church is 
for ever bearing to her Master’s spiritual presence upon 
earth ! 

And you, who can bear no witness for Christ, because 
you have never let His Spirit in within your heart to 
change and cleanse you, be sure there is a risen living 
Christ who saves; be sure there is a present Holy Ghost 
who changes us; be sure the kingdom of God is come 
upon you. Consider the evidence, and as wise men 
judge. Consider what you are to do in face of facts like 
these; whether it were not wise to strive to enter into 
Christ, and open your souls to let His Spirit enter into 
you—you also, ere it be too late! 

Many of you know in your hearts that these things are 
true, but you are too busy, or too idle, to be troubled 
about the kingdom of God and the strife of earnest men 
after peace and holiness; too careless, you, although two 
Persons of the Trinity are come to seek you! Will 
nothing shake you from your stupid heedlessness? Who 
is so drugged with worldliness that though God’s Son die, 
and God’s Spirit strive, and God’s Church plead, all will 
not move him? Are you a man, with a man’s destinies, 
and do you care not a rush for God or His eternal life 2 
Rouse you. Earnest doubt I can understand; struggle to 
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the light through difficulties I can respect; but sluggish, 
dead indifference, which believes nothing, fears nothing, 
wants nothing but what it sees, I neither respect nor 
understand. Tis brutish. Let us rouse us and be men. 
If Jesus Christ be God’s Son come to save us, in God’s 
name let us welcome Him, trust Him, love Him, serve 
Him, with our whole might, as a saving God deserves. 
Tf not, let us be sure of it, and then go our way, But one 
thing or other: Christ or no Christ. Salvation and perdi- 
tion are in the balance. 


i. 


THE GOSPEL NEITHER A RITUAL NOR A 
PHILOSOPHY, 


‘Christ sent me not to baptize, but to preach the Gospel: not 
with wisdom of words, lest the cross of Christ should be made of 
none effect.”—1 Cor. i. 17. 


the true nature of the Christian Gospel 
against two opposite misconceptions of it, 
lying very close on either hand. Perhaps 
we shall best get to understand his meaning if we notice 
first how he was led to speak in this way at all. 


The subject in hand is the factions into which the 
Church of Corinth was at that time divided. One of 
these factions assumed Paul’s name. By calling them- 
selves “ Paulites,” this party sought to give him the 
invidious and unchristian position of a party-leader, 
whether he would or not. Paul protested in reply that 
he had given no occasion for any such use of his name. 
He had not preached himself as their Redeemer. He 
had not baptized them into his own name. Nay, he 
had hardly baptized any of them at all. Fortunately, 
as it now turned out, he had kept to the work of 
preaching and left the baptizing of converts, except 
in two or three instances, to be done by others, Nor 
was there anything singular in that. It had been 
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in the administration of baptism. Other apostles pur- 
sued a similar course. The practice rested, in fact, on 
the secondary place which in the Gospel all rites and 
outward ordinances must hold in comparison of evan- 
gelism or the proclamation of Christ’s message. Not 
that in their own secondary place the holy sacraments 
should be ‘disparaged. Paul on proper occasions could 
use strong enough and lofty enough language respecting 
baptism. Still the work for which he had been made an 
apostle or messenger of Christ was to carry a message, 
to speak a word of life to sinners ; not to administer any 
formal rites, however significant or however solemn. 
“Christ made an apostle of me, not to baptize, but to 
evangelise.” 

On the other hand, his work being to evangelise, there 
were others at Corinth who found fault with his manner 
of doing it. Much dispute was going on there about the 
rival merits of preachers, and many unfavourable com- 
ments were passed on the unphilosophical style of Paul’s 
discourses. Both speculation and rhetoric were favourite 
pursuits in that city, and the plain, unadorned exhibition 
of Christ crucified failed to satisfy its fastidious minds. 
So St. Paul hastens to add, on the other side, that he 
had of express design avoided human speculation and 
rhetorical artifice in the delivery of his message; and 
had done so just because these were mere accessories, 
in neither of which did its power lie. ‘The Gospel was 
not a philosophy, nor was it simply a better method of 
persuasion; and to treat it as if it were might (he feared) 
empty it of its real power as a Divine message, a good 
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news from God. “To evangelise, indeed, yet not in 
wisdom of speech, lest the cross of Christ be made of 
none effect.” 

It seems plain, then, that we have here a negative defi- 
nition of the Christian Gospel. It is marked off on two 
contrasted sides. First and foremost it is not a ceremony, 
but a word ; and so stands at the outset in frank opposi- 
tion to all religious systems the value of which is sup- 
posed to le in mechanical or external apparatus or in 
any ritualistic performance. It is a message, a thought 
embodied in a word, to be spoken and to be heard; which 
operates therefore as words must do, through the intelli- 
gence and the will of those who believe them. On the 
other hand, however, it does not depend for its power, like 
science and philosophy, upon satisfying the speculative 
reason of man. It does not appeal to cultivated intellect, 
and claim to be estimated just as trained thinkers esti- 
mate rival systems,of speculation. For it is a divine 
word, a thought of God projected into men’s minds, not 
originated by them. Criticise it as a product of human 
wisdom, a system of man’s devising, and it looks mere folly. 
But welcome it with docility as a revelation from God, 
and it will authenticate its origin by its spiritual fruits, 


Now it is obvious that the position thus assigned to the 
Gospel among the faiths and systems of the world is quite 
unique. Obvious, too, that it will be of vast importance 
for us to appreciate aright that unique position if we are 
to keep the Gospel genuine or free from foreign admixture. 
Above all, most obvious that it will be very difficult for 
the Church to retain her footing on this solitary and sin- 
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gular middle ground; neither declining on the one side 
into a mechanism of religious rites, nor, on the other, 
handling her message as a system of speculative truth. 

This will the more appear if you reflect (as St. Paul 
goes on to show) how powerful are those two opposite 
tendencies in the human mind, neither of which this 
peculiar Gospel professes to satisfy. There is the super- 
stitious bent of mind, and there is the scientific bent. 
Let us look first at the former tendency. 


I. The larger class of minds like to make a superstition 
out of their religion. Mere words addressed to the under- 
standing and the heart appear too feeble, too immaterial, 
too unsubstantial to satisfy the religious craving of multi- 
tudes. They long to be set into rapport with the super- 
human, with God and divine power, in some more realistic 
way than simply by hearing God’s Word at secondhand, 
Let the divine and saving power appear. Let it take 
form in given human agents, or prescribed ceremonies, or 
tangible channels of grace. Show us the outward media 
whereby God touches us to bless us, and we touch God 
to move Him. Establish some “sign” of that most vital 
contact, so that it shall be possible for us to be sure that 
we are really got into the presence, or into the favour, of 
the Invisible Eternal One. Paul, generalising from what 
he saw before his eyes, calls this demand of human nature 
Jewish. “The Jew,’ he says, “ask for sions;” but it is 
vastly wider than J ewish, or even than Oriental, nature. 
It is so common everywhere that you might deem it 
vulgar; but, vulgar or not, it is at least very powerful. 
Trace out this craving after some material channel of 
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grace, some tangible sign of God’s presence and power; 
you will find, I think, that it has penetrated every religion 
upon earth, from the days of the Chaldeans downwards 
and that the purer and more spiritual religions it has suc- 
cessively corrupted. One after another, Mosaic J udaism, 
Buddhism, Parseeism, Mohammedanism, Christianity 
have succumbed to this demand for material signs, Each 
of them has degenerated into a system of ceremonial ; 
each of them has stooped to pander to the sensuous taste 
of its devotees. 

Such a craving after-a religion of rites leads straight on 
to superstition. At the root of it, superstition may be 
said to be this: expecting spiritual results from material 
means. If you believe, for example, that by certain 
charms or waving hands you can compel the actions of a 
clisembodied spirit; or that some meaningless observance, 
like an amulet round your neck, will secure good luck; 
or that the glance of a particular person’s eye will do 
you a moral injury: you are expecting a spiritual effect 
to follow, not according to the laws of the moral world, 
but simply as the result of a certain physical antecedent. 
That is superstition SibMis Ain fact believing in magic. 
For magic is nothing but the practical attempt to compel 
the aid of superhuman forces through an agency which is 
not moral or spiritual, but merely physical. 

I have purposely selected these specimens from another 
region than the region of Christian faith. But let us trans- 
fer the same principle to the Gospel, and see how it works 
there. Say that divine grace was bestowed on the world at 
first by simple laying on of the hands of twelve men, and 
has ever since passed from one man to another through the 
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mere repetition of this manual operation. Say that no 
one can be a genuine minister of God’s mercy to his 
fellowmen who has not received this mysterious influence 
by such mechanical transmission. Say that the sprinkling 
of water over the body, or the dipping of the body into 
water, transforms the person of necessity into a new 
creature—that is to say, accomplishes inevitably the 
greatest spiritual change we know of. Say that the re- 
petition of a few phrases over bread and wine brings God 
into local or physical residence there. Say that the 
mastication of a crumb is essential to the religious life of 
the soul, and of itself makes a man holier. Say that 
certain drops of water sprinkled over a dead man’s grave 
will ward off the wicked angels. Say that the wearing of 
a saint’s bone or a rag of his dress under your clothes 
will secure you celestial protection. Say that Heaven's 
favour is more surely to be found when you offer your 
prayers in a church than at home, or at Lourdes or Paray- 
le-Monial rather than in London, or before one image 
of the Madonna sooner than another. In all these cases 
you are guilty of precisely the same perversion of religion 
into magic—that is, you are expecting to compel some 
spiritual blessings from God through merely physical, 
material, or non-spiritual means. You are making matter 
to that extent the lord of spirit. You are subordinating 
the free action of divine grace to physical causes. Once 
admit this conception at any point, that the favour or 
help of God has been indissolubly linked to some external 
sign or channel; instantly your faith is degraded ; your 
devotion becomes mechanical, not rational; sensuous, not 
spiritual; and a door is set ajar wide enough to admit the 
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whole paraphernalia of superstition—of superstition the 
grossest, the most humiliating, or the most ridiculous, 

Who will say that here in England we have not ample 
reason to-day to renew Paul’s protest against such a per- 
version of Christianity? Not to baptize did Christ make 
him an apostle, but to preach; not to administer a sacer- 
dotal ritual, but to evangelise; not to confer God’s grace 
on men through bodily ceremonies, but to commend it to 
their faith in words of truth and soberness, The pulpit 
has always been in Christianity the rival of the altar 
since first altars were set up in Christian churches. No 
Church which continues to make the preaching of the 
Gospel the highest function of its ministry can fall deep 
into superstition. No Church which is developing 
superstitious rites will long give to preaching its fore- 
most place. St. Paul’s antithesis expresses an historical 
ian ae is either “not to baptize, but to preach ;” 

“not to preach, but to baptize.” Evangelist and priest 
are like oil and water; ; they will not mix for long. 

Very little indeed ae most of those who are encouraging 
the sacerdotal theory of Christianity among us see whither 
their face is set. To give a more pompous or ornate ex- 
pression to Christian worship may mean no harm. To 
ape the gaudy rites of Rome is even possible on esthetic 
grounds, without intending to teach the false lessons 
which underlie them. But the system of priestly prero- 
gative and sacramental grace which usually goes with 
sensuous devotion is a very different matter. Sooner or 
later it must decline into pronounced superstition; and 
its rush into the abyss will be all the swifter because go 

many have gone the same way before it, 
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If, therefore, we would bar out the flood of more or less 
superstitious devotion which is pouring over England, we 
are reduced to realise afresh and to proclaim this first 
fundamental fact of all—that Christianity is not a ritual, 
but a message. It has its rites, indeed, and very simple 
and precious to Christian hearts they are; the washing of 
the new-born at the threshold of the Church; the family 
meal for daily strengthening and pleasant reunion of the 
members; but these are the subordinates and handmaids 
of the Word. In its naked essence it is not a thing done 
by us, but a thing said to us; its power not magical, but 
rational. It is in brief a Gospel, a good message from 
God above; not an incantation, a piece of priestcraft, a 
matter of mysterious ceremonial. Too loudly this ele- 
mentary maxim cannot be blown about the air of England 
just now; for at this hour it is the very spirituality of the 
Gospel which is at stake, and the spirituality of the Gospel 
is the breath of its life. 


II. On the other side, however, there is an opposite 
tendency to be guarded against. 

Tt is a fatal mistake which the ritualist makes when, 
as if the mere preaching of the Evangelical Word in 
men’s hearing were too weak to save their souls, he 
must needs support it by some ecclesiastical or sacer- 
dotal machinery—some perpetual miracle of grace—some 
bodily performance possessing supernatural efficacy. A 
fatal mistake, I say ; since God’s message of life through 
His Son is to be spoken in the rational ears of men, and 
operates, like all other truth, through its being heard, 
understood, received, credited, and obeyed. Salvation 
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comes by faith, and faith comes by hearing, and hearing 
comes by the Word of God. 

Then, if this be so, does not the Gospel system of truth 
take its place simply among other systems of truth which 
men have discovered or elaborated for themselves? Can 
there be anything mysterious or superhuman about it at 
all? Is not its power to do good a power of precisely the 
same class as that of (say) moral science, or social econo- 
mics, or our philosophical theories concerning God and 
the universe? If such be its real character, then ought 
the Christian Gospel to address the educated reason of 
men. It should commend itself to thinkers in the first 
instance. It should satisfy their scientific taste, It 
should answer their speculative questions. It should 
help us to solve those ultimate mysteries of life sand 
being around which human thought has always revolved, 
and into which human research is at this moment striving 
by a new method to penetrate, 

For there is in man a tendency, not so widespread, but 
nobler than the vulgar bent to superstition—a craving 
after intellectual satisfaction and an exhaustive knowledge 
of truth. No sooner had Christianity appeared than this 
appetite for systematic or scientific knowledge seized upon 
it, questioned it, thought to find in it what it had failed 
to find elsewhere, Generalising, again, on what he saw 
in his own day, Paul termed this the Greek ‘habit of mind. 
“The Greek,” he says, “searches after philosophy ;” but 
this search and longing for intellectual satisfaction is as 
little exclusively Greek as the bias to superstition is ex- 
clusively Jewish. In our day it is no less profound, in- 
satiable, or eager than it ever was; and in our day as con- 
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spicuously as in any former one do men subject the Chris- 
tian message to this intellectual demand. They claim 
that it shall be as systematic, exhaustive, and demonstrable 
as a science; that it shall help to answer the unanswered 
problems of existence; that it shall do its work in a 
fashion which can be understood by ordinary laws; that 
it shall abjure all pretensions to be supernatural, extra- 
human, or mysterious; that its origin shall be historically 
accounted for; that every one of its facts be found ex- 
plicable on natural grounds ; and that its boasted virtue to 
save shall prove as intelligible as the action of any other 
truth upon human minds. 

Follow out this conception of Christianity to its issues, 
and what have you? Not a genuine revelation from 
heaven; not the advent of a Divine Power to save; not 
an incarnation of God in Jesus Christ; not a new 
regenerating force permeating society ; but simply some 
very beautiful and elevating truths, discerned first’ by a 
certain Jew of Palestine and by Him added to the world’s 
treasure-house of thought, yet competing for serviceable- 
ness and scientific certainty with many discoveries of 
more modern times. Is it not to some such appraisement 
of the Gospel that a great deal of modern discussion 
among the learned is tending? Nay, even among pro- 
fessional teachers of Christianity, is not this what the 
explanations of some of them really amount to? In fact, 
there is a way of preaching and defending the Gospel— 
such a way as Paul avoided in speculative Corinth— 
which actually invites men to rate its value as low as 
this among the rival systems of human wisdom. 

Against such a misconception of the essence of the 
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Gospel what is St. Paul’s protest? It is true, he seems 
to say, the Gospel is a rational word, and not a magical 
rite. It is spoken truth, and it acts, like truth, through 
the understandings of men. But, for all that, it is 
not a philosophy. It is not that wisdom after which 
the Greeks have been searching. It does not profess 
to be a higher, or the highest, form of human science, nor 
to unlock all the hard questions of speculation. It has, 
indeed, but one very definite and very concrete theme. 
It speaks but of a single Person, and mainly of a single 
fact about that Person. With abstract truth it takes 
little to do; but it proclaims Jesus the Messiah, and 
proclaims Him as crucified for the sins of men. Hence 
it is a mistake to speak of it as some specially admirable 
system of scientific thinking, for its real character is 
 this—it is a testimony from God; a witness borne by 
Him to His incarnate Son and Messenger ; a message, 
therefore, in the strictest sense, which we are not called 
upon to discuss so much as to credit, 

It is in this, accordingly, that its power les. For 
“power it unquestionably possesses. Only not the mere 
power of wisdom, like any systematic truth discovered 
and formulated for the satisfaction of men’s intellectual 
craving ; but the quite personal power of the Speaker’s 
authority and the Speaker’s love. It is a testimony 
borne by the Faithful and the True Witness to His own 
divine and superhuman grace. Speculate about this 
witness of God to His love in Jesus Christ, and it may 
Seem in your sagacious eyes folly. But cease to criticise 
what God has spoken, or what God in His mercy has 
done. Be humble enough to believe it, to accept it at 
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His word, to surrender yourself to Him who speaks; 
then it will prove itself to be divinely wise, and divinely 
strong, in your spiritual experience. It will work in you 
as no human wisdom works; it will save you as no 
intellectual system saves. For your faith in the Gospel 
is not to stand in the wisdom of men, but in the power 
of God. 

On this side, also, I think a faithful Church needs 
just now to speak out in clear tones. It is not the first 
time in the history of our faith that the Gospel has been 
like to lose its characteristic spirit by evaporation. 
Treat it as you treat an ordinary system of teaching 
or school of thought; try to account for its influence 
on usual principles; or take just as much of it as will fit 
into your philosophies; what is the result ? You end (as 
Paul feared to end) by making the cross of Christ “ of 
none effect.” You miss its very essence as a Gospel. 
That which makes it a Gospel at all escapes in such a 
process of handling. For what makes it to be a Gospel? 
Just this, that it is God’s own record of His peculiar way 
of having mercy upon sinners. It testifies to the peace 
and goodwill which God has established toward men 
through His Son’s death. It declares a divine satisfaction 
for your guilt in the cross, and it offers you divine for- 
giveness. It is thus a plain, practical, personal appeal 
from our reconciling Father above to each wandered soul 
among us; or it is nothing. This is the key to all its 
peculiarities, For this reason it leaves many hard ques- 
tions utterly untouched, its business being to reconcile 
men to God, not to reconcile theoretical difficulties. For 
this reason it is a simple, straightforward message, meant 
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not for the learned or cultured only, nor needing to be 
commended in “enticing words of man’s wisdom,” but to 
be told in easy phrases, fit for all men, for ignorant people, 
for little children ; a message to the heart quite as much 
as to the intellect. For the same reason it speaks with 
authority, and claims. to be confided in and obeyed, since 
God cannot speak otherwise. Best of all, for the same 
reason, too (that it is God’s word), does it carry in its 
bosom God’s own power to every candid receiver of it ag 
spiritual, gracious, superhuman power, which enables it 
to effect what no human wisdom ever did—regenerate the 
moral nature of the humble believer, and plant in the 
very soil or ground of his being the seed of a life eternal. 
When the preachers of the Gospel grow afraid to claim 
for their message such amazing pretensions as these, they 
really betray their commission and misrepresent their 
Master, 


Here, then, let me conclude by urging you who are 
listeners to this Gospel to take it as God sent it and as 
Paul proclaimed it. Take it, not as a mystic pass for 
eternity, but as a rational word to live by. Take it as, in 
truth, not man’s word or wisdom, but Heaven’s own mes- 
sage to you. Take it, not as a theory to be justified before 
human criticism, but as a revelation to save your soul, 
Take it, not because its preachers can deck it in skilful 
speech or make it pleasant to hear, but because, however 
spoken, it carries life from heaven to dead sinners. Take 
it to your heart with gladness, for it brings good tidings, 
It tells you that God in heaven has had pity on you. It 
proclaims His way of pardon. It holds up Jesus His Son 
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crucified for sin. It assures you of mercy in His name. 
It bids you trust wholly to His grace. Tt claims from 
you a reverent, penitent, and affectionate faith in God as 
He has thus discovered Himself to you. It sets you, not 
upon a fearful performance of awful mysteries or super- 
stitious rites, but on the manly, reasonable service of a 
holy life. It opens to you, not a jealously-guarded portal 
into paradise when you die, but an open door into eternal 
lite now while you live—that eternal life of loving fellow- 
ship with God which we have in Jesus Christ His Son. 
And as you prize.the purity of this Gospel, as you value 
its simplicity, its freedom, its manliness, its Joyousness, 
guard it for yourselves and for your children from all 
adulteration—from old-fashioned superstitions and from 
new-fangled philosophies alike! 
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‘‘ We preach Christ crucified.”—1 Cor. i. 23) 


nt 


ice REACHING is an institute peculiar to the 
4| Gospel,| It is an agency, previously un- 
known, which Christianity has created for 
itself to be its chosen mode of utterance. 
Jesus and His messengers are, therefore, the only preachers. 
Moreover, the history of the pulpit, were such a work 
undertaken by any competent hand, would be a sensitive 
index to the internal condition of the Church during 
every period of her existence. For just as the Gospel 
has been truly apprehended, has it sought expression 
purely through this form. Rationalise it into a philo- 
sophy on the one hand, and the pulpit becomes a tribune 
to lecture from; mistake it on the other for a magical 
mystery or standing exhibition of wonders, and the pulpit 
is deserted for the altar. But Christianity is neither, in . 
Paul's language, “a wisdom” for « Greeks,” nor “a sign” 
for “Jews;” neither a philosophy nor a thaumaturgy ; it 
is a Gospel from God to men, and for a divine message 
preaching must ever be the appropriate vehicle, 

Now, when we go back across the centuries, and set our 
modern pulpit alongside the recorded preaching of apos- 
tolic men, we are sensible of a pretty wide divergence. 
Theirs was simple, direct, historic; built itself up on a 
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few facts which clung around a central Person. Ours is 
elaborate, discursive, theoretical; runs in well-worn grooves, 
and speaks as though it had grown away from the facts 
out of which it sprang. To some extent, of course, a 
difference is not only natural, but proper. For the 
apostles were missionary preachers, addressing men to 
whom everything was new; with no such heritage of classic 
thought and phrase as now enriches the Church. We 
who minister among a people moulded in its very growth 
by the truths which we preach, must traverse an ampler 
field, may permit ourselves more detail, and cannot decline 
to use what the Christian past has brought to illustrate 
or confirm the old message. In accessory helps, the 
pulpit grows yearly richer; for the knowledge, experience, 
and reflection of all civilised men become handmaids to 
the great Gospel which is coming to be more and more 
acknowledged by the wisest as the regal truth among 
truths. Yet through this very embarrassing wealth, the 
modern preacher is in danger of being beguiled too far 
from his appointed work. Divergence, both in the matter 
and form of pulpit addresses, may be well allowed ; 
amplitude of range over cognate or tributary provinces of 
thought is even expected from the aceomplished preacher 
of these days; the variety of minds to be won, and the 
liberty conceded to him who by all means would win 
them, were never greater than now: yet to all this there 
are limits, prescribed by the very conception of the Gospel, 
which it is fatal to overpass. Whenever the preacher 
forgets the radical idea of his office, as determined by the 
nature of his message, so far as to subordinate God's exact 
design in preaching to anything else, instead of sub- 
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ordinating everything to that, the preacher is, in strict 
use of words, a preacher no longer. He whom the Church 
has set apart to this function bears a message, which he 
is charged not only to deliver, but to unfold, to expound, 
to urge, to commend to the faith and obedience of man- 
kind by every instrument of persuasion within his reach ; 
yet so that the central and characteristic features of his 
‘message shall still give law both to the substance and the 
form of his discourses. There is still, as there was when 
Paul wrote to Corinth, one very central and characteristic 
thing to be preached; one theme, simple but vast; one 
magnificent Person in whom all Gospel truth converges, 
.and the declaration and commendation of whom is the 
aim of all Christian preaching. We are still to “preach 
Christ crucified.” 

Before, therefore, I allow myself any remarks on the way 
in which the pulpit is to give appropriate utterance to the 
divine message, I must first invite your attention to this 
great pulpit theme, which is the sum of our message, and 
the central regulative idea in the Gospel of God—* Christ 
crucified.” 

I. 

Undoubtedly, the Gospel offers itself to us as a plan of 
restoration; and therefore it holds formally, and in order 
of time, a subordinate or secondary place. It proceeds 
upon the fact of a fall from an original state. It comes 
as a servant to wait upon disorder, do a work of healing, 
and reduce the lost to primitive goodness. Yet this 
merely restorative contrivance, as it looks to be, opens 
with an event too splendid to be subordinate. The first 
step towards restoration lifts the scheme above parallel, 
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to be the topmost economy in all God’s providence. For 
what is the earliest Gospel fact but the descent into our 
race of God Himself? The continuity of fallen generations 
is broken that a new Member may be inserted into the 
body of mankind, who comes not only “from above,” out 
of an upper world, but in the humility of surpassing love, 
out of the midst of uncreated Godhead itself. That God 
became man takes this Gospel at once beyond, not parallel 
merely, but comparison ; imprints on it in its genesis 
unapproachable power and honour. It is not only that 
our race receives a new spring of hope; not only that the 
divine Man becomes, by dignity as by office, the Head in 
a new family, having the same pre-eminence and respon- 
sibility among saved men which Adan held at the first 
among all men; but the union of this deeply fallen 
nature of ours with the Eternal Son must even carry it up 
above all other creatures into the nearest place unto the 
Father. At no other point does creation touch divinity 
in such strange fellowship. Nor are we told that it has 
pleased the Eternal Illimitable Being, who transcends the 
knowledge and baffles the search of His creatures, to ally 
Himself with finite existence in any other way than 
through the personal union of human nature for ever 
with the Second in the Trinity. 

If we estimate the singular moment of this fact which 
stands at the threshold of the Gospel, we shall not wonder 
to find the whole course both of nature and of providence 
looking towards it. A Gospel based on the incarnation 
of God, having in the front of it “God manifest in the 
flesh,” cannot but be the final end of all God’s other 
doings on this earth of ours. Nothing will be out of 
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relation to Christ since Christ is Immanuel. The things 
which it is the business of science to investigate were 
made for Him. They received in their first framing a 
Christward leaning; in some sort, an impression of spiri- 
tual facts to be afterwards realised in Him. Thus there 
were laid in the constitution of nature materials for that 
rich symbolism or visible teaching of God, which, under 
the interpreting light of Holy Scripture, it is our business 
to read. When, for example, the light diffused through 
Space received a bodily home for us men in the sun, there 
seems to have been present to the thought of God the 
ultimate gathering up of His omnipresent glory in one 
point, by the bodily appearing of Jesus Christ to be the 
spiritual light of the world, And when, under laws of 
organic life in animal or plant, many parts were knit 
together and sustained in corporate action by a force 
undiscoverable, resident in one part, yet penetrating the 
whole, He meant to foreshadow the mysterious conjunc- 
ion of believing souls into one, even Jesus, through the 
life-giving Spirit who proceedeth from Him. As with 
nature, so also with providence, Those strangely diverg- 
ing lines which history traces have a reassembling point 
in the advent of Jesus Christ. To prepare the nations for 
it in the fulness of time, and to work out its fruits since, 
must be the key, could we apply it aright, for the intricate 
movements of providence in all time In one special 
line, the Hebrew history, euided and recorded by inspira- 
tion with a view to this divine purpose, we have a crowded 
series of types and historic prophecies pointing to Christ, 
And within this authentic storehouse, principles of pro- 
vidential preparation for the great event are, perhaps 
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suggested, which might justify a more Christian treatment 
of even profane history. Neither science nor history, 
indeed, can be said as yet to have been handled in the 
light of Christianity. Both are barely theistic, when not 
atheistic. Yet both are within the area which Christ's 
Gospel drains into its main stream; and in the pulpit, at. 
least, both must, so far as they are touched at all, be drawn 
into the service for which they were designed—to preach 
Christ. 

If the Christian scheme of salvation through incarnate 
God is thus the world’s centre of gravity, towards which 
everything tends, then sts own centre of gravity is the 
Cross; for it is not “ Christ” simply, but “ Christ cruci- 
fied,” whom we preach. Not the Person constituted by 
pure birth of Mary is the power of God unto salvation, 
but that Person as offered, slain, and raised again. Modern 
thought is strong, because it recognises the Incarnation, 
taken largely, as the grandest of all facts; but it is weak, 
because it fails to see the necessary issue of the Advent 
in the work of the Cross. It has no eyes for the sublime 
condition of righteousness in order to salvation. Had the 
mere out-putting of spiritual power upon us sufficed to 
raise us from sin, there need have come no Person from 
the bosom of God, and there need have been no crucifixion. 
The very fact that our divine Helper came in human form 
showed that there was a man’s work to be done before 
God’s help could be extended. Work of some kind required 
to be done in human nature on the behalf of human souls; 
and for the doing of that He was born. 

The task, fearful in some parts of it, glorious in every 
part, stretched throughout His mortal life, embracing it 
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all. Jesus’ days were not abruptly cut off, nor His work 
arrested prematurely, when violent hands robbed Him of 
life; rather His days found in the passion their intended 
consummation, and His work was finished. He bore His 
cross, indeed, before He was fastened to it. It was His 
one earthly mission to submit Himself to divine law, as in 
precept so in penalty; with most exact fulfilment humbly 
to observe its letter, while in sublime sympathy with its 
spirit, He devoted Himself a sacrifice to its curse. ‘The 
twofold responsibility of mankind, as subject and as 
guilty, lay upon His single head; and His discharge of it 
is briefly summed up in that crowning deed and passion 
which blent obedience and endurance perfectly in one— 
His death. Vicarious doing of the will and bearing of 
the wrath of God; vicarious earning thereby of salvation 
and eternal glory: these were achieved only on the cross. 
To that, therefore, everything tended. The conditions of 
our case, the purpose of the Advent, the whole bent of 
His life and the longing of His own heart, as well as the 
forward finger of emblem and prophecy—all ran to meet 
the cross, and rested there, and were satisfied, The event 
of Golgotha came to complete and to explain the event of 
Bethlehem. He took our nature, in order to redeem our 
souls; was born, that He might die. So read, the facts 
consist; and the love which stooped so exceedingly low 
mounts into glory as self-surrendering, redeeming love. 
Thus we reach the heart of Christianity. That God gave 
His Son to offer Himself in man’s nature, a true and 
perfect sacrifice to justice for the sins of the saved, and 
did accept His work and suffering for them, this is the 
old kernel of our Gospel, very needful to be insisted on in 
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these days, and never to be forgotten in the pulpit. That 
is a nerveless Gospel which glozes over the fact of atone- 
ment with vague phrases; that which ignores or denies it 
is another Gospel altogether. 

Such is the twofold Gospel fact: Christ, the incarnate 


Son; Christ crucified, our righteousness and ransom. 


Historically, two events, well authenticated by ancient 
documents, separated from each other by little over thirty 
years, but from us by more than twice thirty times thirty, 
the birth and death of a Jew; behold the plain, and, if 
you like, the humble foundations of our faith! But on 
these facts, what is the message which rests—the good 
news we preach? Not merely that the man Jesus was 
actually the Son of God, become one of our own race ; 
that by itself is but a broken beginning: of hope which 
waits to hear more. Nor that this Person, transcendent 
in qualifications as He was, did many centuries ago suffer 
generously, and for our sakes die; for a past event cut off 
from present power is good for nothing. No; but that 
the God-Man, who did once at Jerusalem cancel guilt and 
win deliverance, is here now and near us; that He is 
here, strong on the basis of that old deed, rich in its 
results, and able, therefore, to save all who trust Him. 
We preach no Christ apart from the cross; as little do 
we preach the crucifixion of Christ as an ancient story. 
We hold up neither a “Bambino” nor a crucifix, 
neither a Saviour in arms nor a Saviour dead; but/what 
we preach is the living, present Christ, become what He is 
through crucifixion ; wearing privileges which He bought 
with blood, and raised to give what He died to procure. | 
It seems to me that in this union of the personal with 
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the historical, of what He still is in Himself with what 
He once did in His work, you touch the characteristic of 
the Gospel message. To this Saviour we are invited to 
trust ourselves. I could not trust my soul into other 
hands than those of God, come nigh to me in love; neither 
would I ever have trusted my guilty soul to One who had 
not atoned. But, as Jesus stands before me, He holds 
strange opposites in one to meet my case. He has a 
pardon which He won as man, yet bestows as God. He 
possesses over me the right of a Ransomer, with the 
power of a Creator. He once stood with me at the bar, 
now stands for me before the throne. He is almighty to 
sustain my infirmity, while He remembers infirmities like 
my own. He can wipe off tears as One who has wept, 
yet be to my deep spirit the fountain of endless blessed- 
ness. Above all, the mere fact that He is what He is, 
and holds up for ever the imperishable merit of what He 
did in my name, guarantees all I care for; since it has 
secured for Him as Mediator, and for me through Him, 
the possession of the Holy Ghost. It is in the power of 
Christ, because He was crucified, to act savingly on any 
person, in any direction, to any effect He will, by a mys- 
terious, almighty Agent, whose finger is on every disorder 
of the soul, to heal or to rectify it. 

This acting Christ, with His direct access to, and con- 
tact with men, we must preach; for else we might as well 
preach none. Naturalistic creeds, which pass over this 
influence of Christ on men as a preternatural fact of now 
constant occurrence in the world, give us, in very deed, a 
dead Christ; a Christ swathed, it may be, in ever so many 
pounds of spices of sweet words, and laid, if you will, with 
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all honour where no man ever lay; yet a dead Christ 
nevertheless. We preach a Christ, who, because He was 
crucified once, is dead no more; but is even now and 
always breathing power and life into unnumbered human 
hearts; and from this central power of Christ to give the 
Holy Ghost as the fruit of His bitter tree, there branch 
spiritual works manifold as the miracles of His earthly 
ministry. ‘To all men everywhere, and to man at every 
point of his spiritual need, both down to every depth of 
sin and along every stage of begun recovery; to sinners, 
therefore, the worst, and to saints the best; the Gospel 
extends still the incarnate Christ, the crucified, as One 
who holds at the service of human need a power so 
copious, so flexible, so pervasive, so potent, as the Third 
Person of the Trinity, God the Holy Ghost. 

Such, then, as I take it, is that characteristic essence of 
the Gospel to which the words of the text point. A 
Helper for fallen men, in whom Godhead and manhood 
meet, and who, by virtue of this august union, gathers to 
His feet the wealth of nature and of history: this Helper 
pressed with a task which found no solution short of 
atonement on the cross, but now equipped, as the fruit of 
His sacrifice, with unbounded ability to save, and ready 
to operate on any one who humbly and trustfully desires 
it through an inward Spirit of Life ; this Saviour is held 
forth to you, to all, for pardon and renewal, for the un- 
doing of the past and the satisfaction of your nature 
through all its future capabilities of blessedness. 

And now, such being the subject-matter of the preacher's 
message, permit me to deduce a few plain considerations 
which ought to regulate its delivery from every pulpit. 
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Pentecost gave tongues to the disciples, On that day 
Christ, fully gifted after crucifixion, sent down the Holy 
Ghost from heaven; and the Gospel, round and whole, a 
perfect thing, descended, as it were, and alighted among 
men. That was the birthday of preaching. The new 
message brought new utterance. It created spokesmen of 
its own, It has never since ceased to create them; and 
the times of religious awakening in the history of the 
Church, when her enthusiasm has been revived and her 
conquests widened, have been signalised by a fresh deve- 
lopment of preaching gifts. So it was at the revival of 
the thirteenth century, of the fifteenth, of the eighteenth. 
What, then, is this peculiar instrument, this novel voice, 
which Christ’s Gospel has found for itself? In its idea, 
preaching is the announcement of the Saviour, with the 
offer of His salvation, in its widest sense; both being 
delivered as a message from God. So the Apostles 
preached ; so have all great and honoured preachers ; So 
must we. Keeping this main thought in mind, we may in 
a few sentences sweep critically over the whole field of 
pulpit addresses, whether in their matter or their manner. 

(1.) As to matter, I need hardly say that, such a mes- 
sage being entrusted to the speaker, nothing which is 
quite foreign to it can be admitted here, and that every- 
thing which is cognate has a right to be here only in so 
far as it can serve the preacher's main drift, and illustrate 
or commend his message. 

This is no rule of narrow exclusion; for, as I have 
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already indicated, there is hardly a department of human 
thought or knowledge out of connection with Jesus 
Christ. Nothing is absolutely excluded except what is 
false or vulgar, what serves pitiful personal ends, or what 
is hopelessly entangled in the merely secular and earthly 
life of men. But the rule is of constant value, neverthe- 
less, and of immense effect ; for it fixes in what proportion 
and with what purpose accessory matter may be intro- 
duced. What ponderous piles of sacred learning have 
sometimes buried the simple message! What wire-spun 
theological niceties have perplexed the hearer! Polemical 
preachers have turned the pulpit into a battlefield; and 
the ingenious have diverted congregations by their wit 
whom they failed to edify by their piety. It is no exag- 
geration to affirm that the Gospel has been more often 
discussed in the sermon than preached by the preacher ; 
and who has not seen the most solemn and rousing of all 
embassages turned into a drowsy, weary doling-out of 
irrelevant platitudes, when even honest and well-meaning 
ministers forget their aim, and the canon which requires 
that everything shall make for that aim? Nothing has 
any right to be in a sermon, except because it contributes 
to the clearness and effect of the message about Christ. 
You have seen how far from a one-sided message it 1s 
which clusters round Christ crucified; but that message 
in some of its parts must be explained or enforced, or in 
some way helped to the hearer’s heart by all we say, and 
each helpful truth deserves just the place of prominence 
that is proportioned to its helpfulness. Nothing is more 
needful yet more difficult in preaching than to observe 
this law of homiletic perspective; to proportion the pro- 
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minence assigned to each subject to the nearness in which 
it stands to the central foreground of the Gospel. After 
all, however, such a cold canon, while it may guide the 
earnest, will never restrain the merely formal preacher, or 
the ambitious, or the careless, Wherefore, I must add 
this most weighty reminder, that only an urgent practical 
interest in the message of God and the souls of men, 
leading to profound sense of responsibility and consuming 
desire for the fruits of preaching, will make everything 
gravitate with the force of a necessity towards “Christ 
crucified.” 

(2.) Next, as to the form of the message, it must be in 
the main declarative, 

If true to its nature, it cannot be anything else, For 
as, in strictness, nothing can be preached but the Gospel, 
so nothing can be done with the Gospel but preach it, 
It is not a mere law to be enjoined, ora philosophy to be 
developed by human thought, or a series of articles to be 
taught, | Doubtless, it hag something of all these about ag; 
for it admits of digest and embodiment in a system or 
a creed ; it has entered the sum total of truth known to 
man, and given to philosophy its richest, deepest prin- 
ciples; before it there does go out the only law of ethics 
possible now for us, a law with a spirit of life init: yet 
these are none of them the Gospel. (In its naked essence, 
it is a fact of God’s doing, a divine datum, a salvation 
provided, stored, and offered in the person of a Saviour, 
As such, it is to be asserted, declared, published, heralded. 
True, you may prepare men to receive it by the pedagogic 
of legal conviction ; you may do your best to explain its 
provisions and justify its mysteries to their understanding, 
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or profitably trace its adaptation to their need; you may, 
to recommend or enforce it, disclose its advantages in 
detail; in certain cases you must and ought to do every 
one of these things. Still, it is not dependent on your 
manipulations of it, how skilful and proper soever. It is 
not inherently the more powerful though you buttress it 
ever so with proofs; neither is it one whit less true though 
you fail to reduce it to your logic. For, as a fact come 
down from:heaven, it claims acceptance rather than courts 
criticism. Being God’s message, it asserts itself to faith, 
does not appeal to reason. . It is a direct voice from Him 
who made them, to the universal conscience and heart 
of men; a voice as near the poor, the ignorant, or the 
despairing prodigal as it is to the aristocracy of intellect. 
Thank God, it does not shun to ally itself with the last 
results of thought or research, being, as it is, queen of all 
truth, served by all. Thank God, also, it needs no such 
alliance; for in its own easiest form, apprehensible by 
a child or a simpleton, it is as complete as ever and as 
mighty—“ Christ crucified, the wisdom of God, and the 
power of God unto salvation.” 

This declarative form in which the Gospel is to be 
preached implies two subordinate elements. We found 
wrapped up in the object of preaching two things, a 
person and a fact: the God-Man, the one; His work upon 
the.Cross, the other. Now, these should give to preaching 
at once a historical and a personal complexion. 

That Christianity is rooted in the past, drawing its 
power out of a deed accomplished at Jerusalem, makes 
Christian preaching retrospective and concrete. Chyris- 
tianity cannot hover in air, it starves in fields of abstract 
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discussion; for it had a birthplace and a birthtime on 
earth which tie it to one spot of history. The fourfold 
Gospel is a fourfold narrative; and the preacher must 
recognise this feature of his message. All that concerns 
the life of Christ, with its historical foreshadowings, its 
self-manifestation in word and miracle, and each recorded 
step which conducted to the achievement of redemption— 
this precious lifetime of God on earth must be prominent 
in the Christian pulpit. 

Yet the historical is to be blended with the personal 
element. The Jesus of biography is now the glorified 
Christ, a Person present in a sense, though absent, whose 
spiritual power we feel; and that ministry is best which 
leads straight to the living helping Saviour. He is to be 
held forth in “the unsearchable riches” of His qualifica- 
tions, personal and official; His changeless character of 
love to men is to be emphasised ; nor can the adaptability 
of His aid to the countless experiences of sinner and saint 
be too fully displayed. It is of an importance which no 
words can exaggerate to habituate the minds and touch 
the hearts of men with the thought of our Blessed Re- 
deemer as One alive, who sees them, loves them, cares 
and prays for them, at every instant; who can forgive 
them now; and from whom a virtue is presently to be 
had adequate to each need of their moral and religious 
nature. In thus proclaiming a living Christ, the Pro- 
curer, Possessor, Bestower of the Holy Spirit, fact and 
doctrine melt into one, 

When thus engaged the preacher is nearest his chief 
theme. Yet, even here, his preaching of Christ will lose 
its savour, and degenerate into nothing better than a 
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teaching about Christ, unless it is sustained by a per- 
petual, authoritative offer of this Saviour to men’s hearts 
in the interest of their individual salvation. It is one 
thing even to testify the good news of “ Christ crucified,” 
and another thing to beseech men to receive it. We are 
not witnesses only, “we are ambassadors for Christ ;” 
and this ambassadorial function, which underlies all ex- 
pounding, or exhorting, or declaring from the pulpit, 
gives character and gravity to every part. To us who 
speak, this embassage lends authority ; on you who hear, 
it imposes obligation ; both you and us it lays under such 
responsibility as attaches to the transacting of a cause 
with God. Since we speak not in our own name ‘only, 
but, in so far as we really do preach Christ crucified, are 
organs through whom God makes His offer and intimates 
Tis will, there rests on you the most solemn duty to 
receive the message, the most grave guilt if you do not. 
Since we speak not in our own name only, it becomes us 
to speak purely—God purge our lips !—and boldly, not 
fearing men’s faces. Our commission is too high, our 
function too sacred, our responsibility to Heaven too 
direct, that we should be silent through fear, or mince our 
words for men’s ears, or over-nicely observe their likings 
and deprecate their criticism. “With me it is a very 
small thing that I should be judged of you.” Yet we are 
ambassadors beseeching. A ministry of reconciliation is 
entrusted to us. Peace is on our lips. No tenderness of 
urgency can be unseemly in the herald of divine grace. 
The awfulness of the embassage is tempered by the love 
of Him who sends it. It is further tempered by the 


infirmities of the ambassador. From one unclean lip to 
D 
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another, along the generations, this Gospel has been 
transmitted in true succession; and each, as he received 
it for his own soul’s cleansing and consolation, so has he 
bequeathed it to the next. It is come at length into 
these hearts and lips of ours. And now, by the mercy of 
God, by the sorrow of Jesus, by our own hopes of heaven, 
by the terror of the Lord, we likewise, as your partners 
in guilt, infirm and needy, speaking to you from beside 
symbols of death with voices that fail—we likewise, with 
a little love for your souls, though we know but in part 
and prophesy in part, beseech you to be reconciled to 
God, and, clinging with both hands to Christ our Hope, 
to watch, and pray, and wait, and work out your salvation 
with fear and trembling. 

Brethren, hear us! It is a little time of merciful 
visitation ; but the world grows old, and judgments are 
treading on the heels of mercy. Though we preach not 
as we would, though we fail of the height of our mission 
and see dimly the things we handle, though we are not so 
skilful, nor so earnest, nor so tender as we ought to be; 
yet, when we do preach Christ crucified, hear, oh, hear us! 


Lie 
CHRISTIAN MANLINESS. 


‘*Be not children in understanding; howbeit in malice be ye 
children, but in understanding be men.”—1 Cor. xiv. 20. 


HE scholar alludes here to the teaching of 
his Master, and defines it. St. Paul is a 
commentator on Jesus Christ. We have 

= had preserved to us those words of the Lord 

pas: how He said, “Except ye be converted, and become 
as little children, ye shall not enter into the kingdom of 


heaven.” Again, He gave thanks and said, “I thank Thee, 
O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, because Thou hast 
hid these things from the wise and prudent, and hast 
revealed them unto babes.” It was notably the manner 
of the Great Teacher to fling out thoughts, in the form, it 
might be, of a paradox, at any rate in a round unguarded 
axiom which He trusted the good sense of His sympathetic 
disciples to define and limit. His very doing so is of 
itself conclusive proof that He meant His pupils to be no 
children, but men, in understanding; applying a man’s 
robust faculty of comparison and canons of common sense 
even to His own divinest sayings. He would have spoken 
otherwise had He spoken to people of childish intellect. 
Had the Son of Man been content to treat us as less than 
full-grown men, He might have addressed us as Moses 
addressed that half-savage tribe of slaves which he led 
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from Egypt to make a nation of in the desert. He might 
have given us details instead of principles, and an example 
in the room of an axiom. He might have been as precise 
in His legislation as the Decalogue, as minute as Leviticus, 
as categorical as Deuteronomy. He might have made a 
New Testament in which a fool could not err. It pleased 
Him, on the contrary, to emancipate His Church from the 
tutorship of nonage; to inaugurate an adult dispensation, 
and henceforth to handle redeemed men as no longer ser- 
vants but friends, no longer slaves but sons, no longer 
children but men. 

It must be confessed, however, that the Church has 
not entered as it ought to have done into this purpose 
of its Founder. It has always been an easier thing for 
Christ to find stupid, than sympathetic, followers; to win 
fanatical submission than intelligent service. And that, 
simply because to obey is for the mass of men at all times 
easier than to think, and the blind docility of a child less 
irksome than the rational co-operation of aman. Other 
Christians besides those of Galatia desire to turn back 
again to be in bondage to “beggarly elements ”—the 
primer and hornbook of childhood. If the Corinthian 
church was the first to prize strange gifts, like that of 
tongues, before rational edification, it certainly was not 
the last. The devotion which has ignorance for its 
mother, and the zeal which parts company with charity, 
and the theology which is logical at the expense of com- 
mon sense, and such faith as finds it easiest to believe 
what is against, not above, reason;—these are the types 
of theology, faith, zeal, and devoutness which have, in 
most ages of Christianity, commanded the adhesion of the 
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greater part of Christians. It were fairly worth asking 
whether our most holy faith has suffered more by the 
assaults of its foes or from the folly of its friends. 

But if men will be childish in their religion, they cannot 
shelter themselves under Christ’s injunctions to be child- 
like, At least they shall not do so if St. Paul can hinder 
it, For he would have us most carefully to discriminate 
between Christian childlikeness, which is moral, and un- 
christian childishness, which is intellectual. To be children 
in malice towards one another and in humility towards 
God, to have the moral base of character re-laid in such 
self-abnegation, dependence, and sweet trustfulness in our 
Heavenly Father as the best of true-hearted children 
have to their parents,—this is not good only, but needful ; 
a conversion without which we can neither enter nor see 
the kingdom of God. This is that babehood to which 
alone the Father reveals His grace. But to be children in 
understanding ; to be credulous without reflection, obe- 
dient without intelligence; to follow the letter of our 
orders but not conceive their spirit; to work by rule, and 
repeat by rote, and believe by tradition ;—this could not 
appear to the noblest intellect of his age worthy of that 
Gospel which reveals the wisdom of God, and educates 
man into perfect manhood, into the stature of the fulness 
of Jesus Christ. The brain of St. Paul was as big as his 
heart. To him he is the truest man whose moral instincts 
have the transparency, simplicity, candour, and kindli- 
ness of a child, but whose thoughts are those of wide- 
sighted, strong-reasoning, high-cultured manhood. To be 
children in malice, but in understanding men: so he read 
between the lines of his Master. 
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The right use of the understanding in regard to Chris- 
tianity is, of course, determined by the special nature of 
the Christian faith. Christianity rests upon facts which 
are wholly supernatural, It reveals mysteries of which 
reason can say nothing, either to confirm or to dispute. 
It lays hold on the deep emotional and spiritual nature of 
men, and claims to be served with a passionate devotion 
which transcends ordinary prudence. It dares to be wise 
with a wisdom which to the merely shrewd man of this 
world looks folly. Allowance must be made for all this. 
It is no more than a manly exercise of the understanding 
to concede that a system, which fetches God down in 
person into human life, and proposes by a perpetual ap- 
plication of superhuman agency to lift human life up to 
God, must be judged by another standard, and embraced 
with another sort of enthusiasm, than those which we 
apply to merely natural and mundane affairs, At the 
same time, a divine system which is to recover man must 
be fitted to men. It cannot override one part of man, his 
reason, in reaching another, his spirit. So far, therefore, as 
the idea and design of the Gospel will permit it to do so, the 
Gospel must hold relations with the human understanding, 
and be a rational, not an irrational, thing. Both in our 
views of revealed truth, and in solving questions of Chris- 
tian morals, as well as in the means we take to propagate 
Christ’s kingdom, we ought to be, not children, but men, 
in understanding. i 

A few words on the first and second of these points are 
as much as time will permit me, 
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I. The manly use of the understanding in reference to 
divine truth embraces both the reception which we accord 
to that truth itself and the attitude which we take up 
towards other branches of truth. In both there is (let 
us not be scared by a word) a sound and Christian 
rationalism, of which the incredulous and unchristian 
rationalism of our day only borrows the name, in order to 
discredit it. But in both there is also a timid and unin- 
telligent evangelicalism, against which it is right to protest. 
Let me explain myself a little. 

(1.) The first thing which the revelation of God in His 
Son’s Gospel asks of our understanding is to estimate its 
credentials with a candid mind and a pure heart. Sup- 
pose that I have been educated within the bosom of 
Christ’s Catholic Church in one of its many sections, and 
have thus, by the happy experience of a religious life, put 
the faith of Jesus to frequent proof. Let me have made 
trial of the Gospel’s power to appease my self-accusing 
conscience, and over the restless or lawless passions of my 
nature to fling an effectual constraint, reducing me to 
a holy order and ennobling me into the dignity of a 
righteous and godly life. In that case I only use my 
understanding, as a man should, if I decline to reopen 
without cause the question of Christian evidences, or put 
myself to the trouble of verifying, by its external creden- 
tials, a faith by which I have found myself able to live and 
am well prepared to die. There is no intellectual cowardice, 
or childish unreason, in the untutored believer who does 
not know, nor cares to know, the historical evidence of 
the Gospel, but rests content with the substantial and 
most rational certainty of spiritual experiment. A man 
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may know Whom he has trusted, and be no fool. Spiritual 
life, like natural life, has a self-consciousness which is its 
own witness. 

To many there has been given no such happiness. 
They have had an educational belief in Christianity, which 
personal experience never verified; or they may really 
come face to face with it for the first time in adult years, 
when the intellectual or moral needs: of manhood put 
them upon discovering truth, if truth be in any wise dis- 
coverable. Before the understanding of such men the 
Gospel pleads. It claims to be historically credible. It 
asks no more than a full hearing and an honest verdict, 
If the Gospel indeed fails to win the faith of a superficial, 
or an indolent, or a partial inquirer, this is not peculiar to 
the Gospel. Truth will not unveil herself to any man 
whose love of truth is second to any other love. But I 
am sure that amid the crowds of sceptical men who 
take their scepticism easily and wear it on their sleeve, 
there are at this very day not a few ingenuous, though 
puzzled, seekers, who would give all they possess to be 
sure whether, in the cross of Him who is called Jesus, 
there be for them a power of God unto salvation. Their 
duty is to be, in malice, indeed, children, but in under- 
standing, men ; asking fair proof, and taking no less; grap- 
pling with a robust, not finical, intellect the question of 
questions. And our duty is not to discourage such inquirers, 
more numerous, possibly, in this age than in any other; 
not to discourage, with a childish horror at sceptical 
questions, but, as brave and manly believers, to satisfy 
them. There is a reason which can be given for the faith 
that is in us. ; “ 
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(2.) Another service which the faith of Christ asks at the 
hands of a manly understanding is the intelligent interpre- 
tation of its records. The lessons of revelation have come 
to us through a series of documents, as various in their 
structure as in their dates, none of which is to be understood 
out of its historical place, or apart from the meaning of the 
rest. A child’s open heart may drink in so much of God’s 
light from a text or two as will quicken it into holy life ; 
but God means grown Christians to be at pains, by manly 
research and the use of reason, to ascertain the sense of 
His book as a whole, and master His truth as a system. 
It is childish to dip into the pages of the Bible with a 
pin, as if it were a book of fate; it is hardly less childish 
to cite texts at random, out of their connection, without 
asking when they were written, or with what design. 
Scripture texts, if you use them unintelligently, are as 
dangerous data to reason from as statistics. No one can 
be styled more than a child in Bible knowledge, who has 
not grasped the historical development of divine truth, or 
who does not try to understand each part of revelation in 
the light of the whole. The full understanding of Holy 
Writ is, of course, the task, not of one man, but of all 
time; a task in which no century has made more rapid 
progress than our own, and for which all aids of learning, 
all accuracies of rendering, all sidelights of antiquarian 
or linguistic discovery are to be eagerly and thankfully 
used. Even to attain a moderate acquaintance with what 
has been done in Bible study, is the work of a pro- 
fessional lifetime. For the average lay Christian it must 
be deemed enough that he does not childishly refuse such 
helps to the better understanding of his Bible as come 
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to him, nor fancy, with the conceit which is natural to 
ignorance, that his understanding of it is infallible. To 
be modestly diffident, ready to be taught, and free from 
the dogmatism of prejudice, is. for all of us the part of 
manly wisdom. ; 

(3.) On the other hand, let it be remembered that there 
1s no intellectual manliness in shunning all dogmatic 
statements of theological truth, as if, in the haze of reve- 
lation, nothing could confidently be made out. It is the 
fashion at present to discredit systems of divinity. Men 
affect to think that no fixed results can be ascertained 
and formulated as the teachings of God’s Word at all. 
It passes for candour, if not for strength of intellect, to 
speak as if every conflicting system of Christian theology 
were about equally certain or equally uncertain. Now, it 
is true that the Bible teaches very little in the form of 
abstract dogma. It is true that nearly every statement 
in it which can be termed a “dogma” has had more than 
one sense put upon it. It is true that few propositions in 
theology have escaped contradiction from some quarter or 
another. It is true that at. particular periods a rage for 
defining and systematising has been carried so far as to 
imprison within logical forms mysteries and infinitudes of 
divine truth which utterly pass beyond our intellectual 
control. But when all this has been conceded, the fact 
remains that the Christian Church, from the second cen- 
tury to the nineteenth, has exercised its understanding on 
the materials of revelation with such substantial harmony 
that all its main doctrines, and the main relations of one 
doctrine with another, and even the symbolic forms into 
which some cf these doctrines were cast, have survived 
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the fluctuations of Christian history, and commanded the 
assent of divines of the most opposite schools. 

It is usual to represent theology as a science more 
barren than any other of trustworthy results. The truth 
is, that there has been a greater consensus of belief in the 
principles of Christian theology, from Origen to Tholuck, 
than has obtained among the students of any save the 
exact sciences. After all moot points of controversy have 
been discounted from such central dogmas as the Trinity 
of Persons in one adorable Godhead, or the duality of 
natures in the One Person of Christ, or the atonement 
which He made by His death for human sin, or the re- 
newal of our fallen nature by the Holy Ghost, or the 
necessity of faith evidenced by just works, or the resur- 
rection to judgment and the life everlasting; there will 
be found to remain an agreement, both among profes- 
sional or standard theologians and the larger communities 
of Christians, to which there is nothing parallel in the 
history either of philosophy or of physical research. 

But were it as conspicuously the reverse as it is said to 
be, were theology the chaos of conflicting and disorderly 
opinions which it is popularly called, still it would be 
manly in the human understanding to grapple with the 
teaching of Scripture, and endeavour through definition 
and arrangement to digest it into a system. Men cannot 
think clearly on all other subjects, and yet be content to 
think vaguely of religion, or not to think of it at all. 
Shall the facts of nature be classified and not the results . 
of revelation? We cannot refuse the right of Christian 
men to think out their beliefs, to formulate them, to trace 
their connections, in a word, to construct a system of 
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dogmas, without dooming the Christian intellect to a 
childish sterility. We have, indeed, entered meanwhile a 
zone of theological uncertainty ; but by and by the under- 
standing will reassert its claims. If we would be in our 
own faith as strong as men in the faith ought to be, and as 
clear sighted, and as manly, let us not be afraid to study, to 
profess, or to defend, in their ancient and venerable shape 
of doctrine, the incorruptible verities of our Christian creed. 

(4.) There are other ways by which the intellectual 
manliness of a Christian ought to be shown in his handling ~ 
of God’s truth, on which I should have liked to speak. 
Especially, I desired to suggest to you, that while a 
Christian’s faith in Jesus is that of a little child, his 
attitude towards all truth ought to be that of fearless and 
open-minded candour, so long as it is unproved; so soon 
as it is proved true, that of rejoicing welcome. For, just 
in proportion to my spiritual persuasion that in the Gospel 
I have seized what is divinely sure and real, must I rest 
in confidence that with it all other truth in heaven and 
earth shall be found in harmony. In proportion too, to 
my allegiance to Him who is the Truth, and in whom are 
hid all treasures of wisdom and knowledge, should be the 
joy with which I greet any discovery of that light, which, 
in whatever part of His works it may be found, is His, 
and, in the last resort, leads back to Him. The crude and 
hasty theories of the day, which to scientific men alone 
have any value, and whose value to science is chiefly to 
stimulate and guide further research,—these unproved 
hypotheses of the physicists will make no man uneasy 
who has studied the history of past discovery. The 
shadows which coming truths cast before them are often 
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mis-shapen, after the manner of shadows, and they startle 
the timorous; but the truth itself is always reassuring, a 
cheerful thing to healthy souls. No man ought to be 
so eager in the search for truth as ‘the friend of Jesus 
Christ, nor can any man afford to meet it with less reserve 
or a manlier and franker greeting. 

But I must pass from this at present to indicate the use 
of a manly understanding, not on the theoretical, but now 
on the practical, side of Christian life. 


II. It was in connection with a practical question—the 
profitable conduct of congregational worship — that St. 
Paul gave this injunction to the Christians of Corinth ; 
and it is in the practical application of religious principle 
to the details of life that Christians have always tended 
towards extravagance or childishness. When people are 
possessed by a very high ideal of duty, or ruled by their 
faith in what is divine, they come easily in danger of 
despising common sense. If God inspire His saints to 
prophesy in unknown speech, is it not like profanity to 
hid the organ of the Holy Ghost to hold his tongue? So 
they argued at Corinth; and argued it so naturally that in 
numberless similar cases a like plea has been set up in 
defence of the wildest folly and the most fanatical wicked- 
ness. Madame Roland’s apostrophe to liberty might be 
addressed to religion; but the crimes done in religion’s 
name have not been more revolting than the droll and 
senseless things done in the same sacred name have been 
grotesque. For, once let men imagine that the Almighty 
Father in heaven can possibly be pleased with a thing 
which offends humanity, or propriety, or reason, and there 
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is nothing too irrational, or too improper, or too inhuman, 
for them to do in His service. Or, let them only suppose 
that He cares for external form, apart from the inner spirit 
of an act, and the door is opened at once to childish trifling 
in worship and a painful casuistry in morals, The mum- 
bling of prayers which one hardly understands, genuflexions 
and crossings which may be as involuntary as the motions 
of an automaton, the precise orientation of a chancel, the 
colour of a robe, the intoning of a laud; these are things 
which can only assume a fictitious value in minds whose 
ideas of divine worship are more or less childish, It is 
beneath the dignity of even a man’s reason to care much 
for paltry and accidental details; how much more beneath 
the reason of the Eternal! I daresay that we, who have 
been nursed at the feet of a Church more impatient than 
almost any other of ceremony or the etiquette of adoration, 
—a Church whose stern teaching and unadorned rites are, 
in fact, a standing protest against sensuous and ritualistic 
worship,—we are in some danger of attaching an unreason- 
able value to the want of such accessories. There is a 
childish jealousy of trifles, as well as a childish love for 
them, To the eye of sober reason, all the trappings, the 
formalities, the millinery, the posturings of divine service 
are, in themselves, simply indifferent. They become objec- 
tionable when they obscure, instead of expressing, true 
devotion, or when they fetter, and do not aid, the wor- 
shipper. They become still more objectionable when they 
are imposed upon the Church by any moral or legal 
compulsion, They are most objectionable of all when 
they are used in worship to symbolise to the senses what 
the Gospel offers only to the faith of the soul, 
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The most painful form which religious punctiliousness 
can take is the casuistry of an over-sensitive and unin- 
telligent conscience. When the Quaker reads the Sermon 
on the Mount too literally, we respect his scruples, though 
we do not praise his understanding. But how often does 
one come across some scruple in good people which is less 
respectable than the Quaker’s, because less consistent. 
Perhaps we are all more or less the victims of a narrow 
judement. Distinctions are drawn betwixt what is allowed 
and what is forbidden which God never drew, and which 
have no foundation in sense. One sort of vehicle, for 
example, may be ridden in on a Sunday, another may not- 
This sport is lawful to a minister, that only to laymen. 
And the conscientious brother, who is weak, is as much 
puzzled by the judgments of a certain portion of the 
“religious world” about style of living, amusements, gravity 
of deportment, even the books one may read or the dress 
one may wear, as Paul’s weak brother at Corinth was by 
the viands at a heathen banquet. How shall we cut our- 
selves clear of all this wretched artificial morality in which 
pious souls are caught, like birds in birdlime? By nothing 
but the robust and healthy exercise of our understanding. 

Two principles rationally applied will solve many knots of 
casuistry. The one is, that we are no longer children, who 
please our Father by an unintelligent observance of mere 
external rules, but men, whose service, to be worth any- 
thing, must proceed from intelligent sympathy with the 
mind of God. ‘To do, or abstain from doing, this, that, or 
the other petty act, because you are told you ought to, 
without knowing why, is to be a child. Be men. Act 
from the inward spirit of holy loving service. Get to feel 
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with Christ, and act freely out the life which thorough 
fellowship with Him will create in you. Act it out as one 
with Him and as He gives it to you, being set free from 
men’s judgments. This only is fit for Christian manhood. 

The other principle is, the subordination of the morally 
small to the morally great. There is a perspective in the 
world of duty which our natural reason has an eye for, 
All right things are not equally important. Seek therefore 
to make sure of “the weightier matters of the law,” which 
our own sense, as well as our Master, declares to be 
“judgment [that is, justice], mercy and faith.” For if our 
eye is set on the doing of these, the “mint, anise, and 
cummin,” which are apt to give us so much trouble, will 
not be left undone. That it should be always quite easy 
to know what sound Christian wisdom would have us to do 
in the tangled relations of life, is more than we can expect; 
but the way out of perplexities will ever lie in the sober 
exercise of a manly understanding, when it is at the service 
of an honest heart. “Be not children, therefore, in under- 
standing; howbeit in malice, be ye children; but in 
understanding be men.” 


After all, however, it is worth while to recall, in con- 
clusion, that the understanding holds the function in 
Christian life of a reculator or check, nowise that of a 
moving power. A Christian who is only one intellectually 
is simply no Christian at all; for, till the heart is con- 
verted and become that of a little child, the man cannot 
see, cannot, by force of intellect, discern, the kingdom of 
heaven. It is not as a system of dogmatic truths, nor as 
a judicious précis of moral duty, that the Gospel of God 
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approaches us. It is as a divine power, grounded in the 
redeeming love of God our Father, revealed through the 
atoning passion of His Son, and accomplishing itself by 
the regenerating virtue of the Holy Ghost; a divine 
power of love which seizes hold of human hearts and 
recreates them, draws men by that which is deepest in 
them, changes them in their very being, and absorbs and 
assimilates their whole life. ‘Till the grace of God in 
Christ has got a hold on the depths of our moral and 
spiritual being, no intellectual apprehension of it is worth 
talking about. Once it has got such a‘hold, it will pour 
itself out through all the avenues of life, through passion, 
through imagination, through enthusiasm, through energy 
of will, and spiritual ecstasy of worship. The place of the 
intellect is to play the curb or check-rein upon these 
weightier forces of the soul. Nay, if I were reduced, 
through some fatal one-sidedness of human experience, to 
choose, on the one hand, between the impulsive, warm- 
hearted, blundering Christian all a-throb with explosive 
life-forces which are for ever breaking into excess and 
vexing or jarring on one by their folly, or even the 
humble, simple, ignorant Christian, childish as well as 
childlike, whose only lore is love, and his only wisdom to 
be good—between these, I say, on the one hand, and on 
the other a man in whom an intellect as keen as steel 
and quite as cold, repressed all emotion and checked all 
ardour, I frankly say I should, for one, prefer the former. 
The heart is nearer the divine than the head is; and 
John, not Thomas, was the friend of Jesus. Better to 
have the irregularities of life than the criticism which 
stifles life. ‘Io such a choice we are happily not reduced. 
E 
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Let us seek to retain the heart of childhood, but let us guide 
it by the understanding of aman. Let us try to be warm 
without excess, and simple without silliness; preserving 
ever that balance of regulated force, that consummate, 
wise, and healthful charity which makes the name and 
the example of Jesus Christ an abiding pattern to all 
men, and the end of our imitation. 


ye 


THE CONDESCENSION OF GOD IN 
REVELATION, 


“Thus saith the High and Lofty One, that inhabiteth eternity, whose 
name is Holy: ‘I dwell in the high and holy place; with him also 
that is of a contrite and humble spirit, to revive the spirit of the 
humble, and to revive the heart of the contrite ones.” —ISA, lvii. 15. 


G25) HERE are two distinct aspects under which | 
We we think and speak of Ged; and these two 
are so very different that one may even 
call them irreconcilable. Sometimes we 
conceive of Him as a Supreme Being of immeasurable 
strength and intelligence, who transcends comprehension, 
and whose existence even we can only distantly discern, 
because He hides Himself out of sight within a universe 
of physical law. Sometimes, on the other hand, our hearts 
turn to Him as a most kind and pitiful Father, who will 
listen when He is spoken to, and who may be trusted as 
the Friend and Helper of feeble and sinful men. 

The practical effect of thinking about God at all will 
vary greatly according as the\one or the other of these two 
conceptions of Him is uppermost in the mind. The one 
is the intellectual result of men’s. speculations about God; 
the other is the God especially of the Gospel and of the 
human heart, The one is the transcendental view of 
God to which philosophy and the knowledge of physical 
science equally conduct us. He is eternal, boundless, 
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passionless, changeless. /He is everywhere. He sustains 
and overrules all things. He is incapable of progress, 
experiences no succession, and therefore has no history. 
He takes no account/in His plans of anything outside His 
own Being, because His plans are antecedent to all things. 
He is inaccessible; remote, unsearchable; overawing the 
soul by the tremendous distance which divides His manner 
of being from our own. Viewed from the other or human 
side, God is-a Person, man-like enough to be capable of 
very close and friendly relations with each man, no matter 
how poor or foolish; One whose affinity to us has been 
realised through His appearance once upon our earth as 
a man, and who may therefore be the familiar Guide or 
Confidant df any one of us. 

Both of these views are true; and though it is difficult 
or impossible for the mind to harmonise them in one act 
of thought, yet each must exert its due influence upon us 
if we are to attain to a just or adequate attitude of soul 
towards the Almighty Father in heaven. To separate the 
two, or give unequal prominence to either of them, is to 
fall into serious practical mistakes. The history of religion 
is full of the blunders which have arisen from pressing 
either aspect of the divine nature to the prejudice of the 
other. If the God you think of be simply the God of 
metaphysics and natural law, who originated the world, 
but is little more than a tremendous far-off overhanging 
Power, then your religion will lack colour and warmth; 
your worship will be reverential much more than trustful ; 
and your moral life will receive only feeble impressions 
from a Personality so exalted and shadowy. On the other 
hand, those who look predominantly to the familiar and 
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confidential approaches which God has made to man, or is 
pleased to allow man to make to Him, are apt to fall from 
holy fear to levity. They run some risk of venturing on 


a presumptuous familiarity with God and with His ways. , 


Assuming that they know Him unto perfection, they map 
out the field of spiritual truth into dogmatic squares, 
whose hard-and-fast boundary lines leave no terra incog- 
mia of mystery. There is in every mind a tendency 
toward one or other extreme. Taken by itself and pushed 
very far, the one view removes God out of all practical 
relations whatever with the inner life of men; the other 
degrades Him into only a very superior and serviceable 
sort of Patron. 

At present we are suffering in several ways from a too 
exclusive devotion in many quarters to the divinity of the 
schools. Philosophy, for example, is bound to strive after 
an optimism—to endeavour the reconciliation of all facts 
with its conception of God. But with the philosophical 
conception of God, the graver and more difficult facts of 
human history, especially the fact of sin, cannot be got to 
square. There is an intellectual irreconcilableness betwixt 
an absolute God and absolute evil. If sin be absolutely 
evil, such that no conceivable balance of resultant good 
can be the least equivalent for it, then the philosophical 
thesis that whatever is, is the best, becomes simply un- 
thinkable. Hence philosophy underlies a constant temp- 
tation to underestimate sin for the sake of harmonising 
the world with its ideal Deity. Such underestimation of 
sin is probably the prime error of modern thought, in 
which the whole of the shallower theology of our day has 
its roots. The theology which dispenses with a veritable 


wend 
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atonement, resolves all punishment into a means of 
amendment, and will not believe in perdition as possible 
for any man, is a theology which has shut its eyes to the 
essential evil of the moral bad, at the bidding of an 
optimistic philosophy. 

Christianity underlies no such temptation to minimise 
the evil of sin. It is not, ike philosophy, bound to con- 
struct a theory of optimism. It never says this world 
could not have been made better. On the contrary, the 
very existence of Christianity assumes the precise reverse. 
It is because something is which is not right but fright- 
fully and unendurably wrong that the whole Christian 
scheme exists. Christianity, therefore, has not a word 
to say to crumble down the edge of that one unmanage- 
able and insurmountable fact, against which all attempts 
to explain everything for the best break themselves in 
pieces—the fact of sin. Perverted human wills do love 
and elect to do what is wrong, never and nowise right, 
but only and wholly and immeasurably wrong, They 
hate God, and they hate man, and they hate goodness; 
and they love, and they practise, the unjust and vile. No 
matter what results you can show to follow upon sin, in 
the unparalleled victory over it of God’s love, or in the 
more rapturous praise of men saved from it, or in the 
grander reconstruction of the fallen race at last,—no such 
after results can make the sin one jot less evil. In the 
very act of doing wrong there lies a kind of wrongness— 
an intense and infinite evilnmess—which you should in no 
way make up for, though you could heap eternities of 
joyfulness on the top of one another. 

This being the central moral fact from which Christianity 
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starts, it attempts no reconciliation of this fact with the 
transceudental conception of the divine nature taught by 
the schools. Rather it sets by the side of that philoso- 
phical idea of God, which will not fit in to the fact of sin, 
another conception of God which is not at all philoso- 
phical, but which does fit in to the fact. The God of the 
speculative schools, absolute, passionless, unchangeable, is 
not denied. On the contrary, it is everywhere taken for 
eranted, and often declared, that God is thus absolute ; 
infinitely superior to, and incomparable with, men. Yet 
revelation offers us a second conception of the Godhead, 
according to which God’s nature is, like our own, capable 
of recognising facts outside of itself, and of accommodating 
itself to those facts. God loves, hates, desires, seeks, loses, 
finds, repents, and turns; in a word, He has His image in 
a Man, and is capable of a history quite as tragical and as 
varied as that of men. 

This anthropomorphic idea of God is the characteristi- 
cally Biblical and specially New Testament idea, on which 
rest the religion and the hope of a sinner. It is the basis 
on which alone such changes become possible, as atone- 
ment, repentance, and pardon. An intellectual harmony 
betwixt these two conceptions of God, revelation nowhere 
professes to furnish. To construe that in thought or 
formulate it in word, is more than Christianity attempts. 
It may be, if you will, the very sublime of inconsistency 
when our faith calls God unchangeable, yet sets Him into 
changing relations with men; calls God impassive, yet 
shows Him suffering; calls Him absolute and sovereign, 
yet leads Him eeent an experience of obedience to 
qualify Him to save. The incarnation of Deity in a 
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mortal man is utterly unreduceable to logical thought. 
Yet in this sublimely inconsistent and unthinkable fact, 
our faith offers to us the only escape from that cruel 
dilemma of the philosophers: either there is practically 
no God at all for us, or the facts of human life are a 
reflection upon His character and beyond His power to 
mend. Between the atheism of the Materialist on the 
one hand, and the atheism of the Manichee on the other, 
Jesus Christ is the practical outlet. 


I have said that it is characteristic of the disclosure of 
God which Holy Scripture makes (imperfectly makes in 
the Old, but, through Jesus, makes perfectly in the New, 
Testament), that while the transcendental and the humanly 
accessible sides of the divine nature are not reconciled, 
yet they receive parallel and harmonious recognition. For 
if it be true that in the Hebrew books it is the greatness 
and distance of God which come to the front, but in the 
Christian books His nearness and likeness to men, this is 
only because the latter rest on and presuppose the former. 
The fact is, that both in the New and Old, justice is 
abundantly rendered to the dual self-manifestation of 
Jehovah. In both, God is He whose hands alone stretched 
out the heavens and spread abroad the earth; whose under- 
standing is infinite and unsearchable. In both, He does 
whatsoever He pleaseth in earth and heaven. In both, His 
acts are greater than can be told; and before the glory of 
His majesty, as before consuming fire, the children of 
men are called by both to tremble. He is the Everlasting 
King, the only wise, eternal, immortal, invisible. Him, in 
the New Testament as in the Old, no man can see or 
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know; to Him, in the New as in the Old, no man ean 
draw nigh. : 

On the other hand, the Jehovah of the Old Testament 
is as truly a Father and a Friend to sinful men as the 
Jesus of the New. His everlasting mercies, His great 
compassions, His nearness to the contrite, His tender 
solicitude for the feeble and perishing: these things we 
praise to this hour in words of prophet and psalmist, which 
for pathetic closeness of affection and reverent apprecia- 
tion of divine grace, have never been surpassed by Christian 
writer. Nor can you fairly say that, in either half of 
revelation, one of these sides of the divine nature over- 
lays or obscures the other. When the mind tries to 
recall all that is said of God in either Testament, and 
candidly to give to every representation its just weight, 
the resultant impression is one of balance. The Lofty One 
is not, because of His loftiness, banished out of human 
hearts; the Condescending One is not, through His 
friendliness, degraded to familiarity ; but everywhere (as 
in the magnificent language of my text), He is one and 
the same, whose home is in eternity in the high and holy 
place, who also dwells as a Comforter within the heart of 
the man that is contrite and humble. 


It is further characteristic of all revelation that in this 
text the self-manifestation of God within human hearts 
is represented to be an act of self-humbling or of con- 
descension, If the Infinite and Unsearchable be at the 
same time a gracious Father to humble men, the bridge 
betwixt the two is to be sought in His own capacity for 
self-limitation, 
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Let these two aspects of the Godhead, of which I have 
been speaking, be expressed, as in this verse, under the 
emblem of a twofold residence of God. Say that God 
has (so to speak) two temple-palaces, two sacred abodes, 
each of which He deigns to fill with a special manifesta- 
tion of Himself—making known in each a different side 
of His marvellous Being. The one shall be, if you will, 
His celestial residence; the Eternal Place, uplifted incon- 
ceivably above all things accessible to us; the palace- 
home above the firmament, of which all men instinctively 
think when they think of God, and which, in one form of 
speech or another, they have agreed to call the “ High and 
Holy Place,” the Heaven of Heavens, Up there, out of 
sight and out of reach of men, robed in whatever splen- 
dour, or attended by whatever ministers our poor imagina- 
tions can frame (for all such presentments of the God- 
head are like the picture-books of children), up there will 
be the home and seat of His self-revelation who is “the 
blessed and only Potentate, the King of kings and Lord 
of lords, who only hath immortality, dwelling in the light 
which no man can approach unto; whom no man hath 
seen or can see; to whom be honour and glory everlasting. 
Amen.” 

Now let the other aspect of Deity have its peculiar 
habitation too, its seat of self-revelation. Then the palace 
within which God shows all His gracious and comfort- 
able familiarity, and dwells disrobed of unbearable over- 
shadowing majesty, in the form, at once venerable and 
cheerful, of a father; this second home or sacred house 
of God shall be the heart of a contrite sinner. The 
descent from the highest place to which our fancy soars, 
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to this lowliest down-crushed evil soul of man on earth, 
typifies the contrast there is between these two aspects 
of God; between His exaltation and removedness as that © 
infinite Maker, Ruler, and Judge who is the object only 
of worshipful fear, and His familiar closeness as the 
Friend or Comforter in whom desolated human hearts 
find repose. 

The thing I pray you to notice is, that it 7s a descent. 
The former of these two palace-homes, the upper one, is 
(if I dare prolong the figure of Isaiah) God’s proper one, 
the native seat of His glory; and before He can occupy a 
penitent heart to make it the theatre of a comforting self- 
revelation, He must do what St. Paul says He did when 
He came to dwell in the Son of the Virgin—He must 
“make Himself of no reputation.” I suppose that when- 
ever God discovers Himself to any creature, it must 
be for Him an act of condescension, because an act of 
self-obscuring or limitation. The unlimited unobscured 
Godhead is (so far as we can see) unknowable by any 
creature. Certainly, so far as men are concerned, it is 
unspeakably condescending when He, who is too vast and 
high and good for us, stoops to bid us think of Him only 
as we can, and speaks to us about Himself in such words 
of limitation as we can bear or understand. When God 
undertook to describe Himself in human speech, when He 
deigned to be pleased with such poor thoughts as men 
could frame of Him, when He showed Himself to men in 
the disguise of a man—all that was self-limitation. It 
was a contenting of Himself with what was beneath Him 
and unworthy of Him; it was a making of Himself (com- 
paratively) “of no reputation.” And it is quite in the 
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line of all these past condescensions of God when He 
comes graciously near to a penitent sinner. Think what 
He does when He comes. He encourages that sinner to 
think a little less meanly of God than he used to think. 
The Infinite Lover persuades this man to hope that per- 
haps he is loved a little. He who is most ready to forgive, 
stoops to win from the man a slow and reluctant trust 
that he too may be forgiven, And so, through such dread- 
fully insufficient conceptions of the divine character as 
a suspicious blind soul can admit, the glorious God presses 
on His way to the confidence and affection of His own 
creature. 

The case is never otherwise in the intercourse of God 
with the hearts of men. In order to get into our hearts 
at all, to induce us to feel at home with Him, to draw 
forth any affiance, or beget any sympathy in us for Him- 
self, this inconceivable Being, whose naked immeasurable- 
ness and eternity would appal our intellect and crush us 
in hopeless impotence, must consent to be a veiled God. 
It is His image only which we can see and live, can see and 
love. That image is a human one. No man hath seen 
the Father; and if any man could, the sight would leave 
no strength for quiet human trust, or the natural play of 
healthy and unfettered human emotion. It is the Son 
who is in the bosom of the Father who must declare Him, 
and declares Him by becoming flesh. Even such intellec- 
tual conceptions as we are fit to frame of a Deity without 
parts or passions, without beginning or end, without change 
or bounds; even this intellectual notion which we form of 
the Infinite and Eternal, must recede from our view when 
we draw close enough to repent, It is not the. transcen- 
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dental Deity of our philosophy, it is the veiled familiar 
Father of our Lord Jesus, who alone can revive, by in- 
habiting them, the hearts of the contrite ones. Else 
should the spirit fail before Him and the souls which He 
hath made. 
¢ 

Thus you see it is God Himself who, through the ador- 
able condescension of His self-manifestation, has caused 
that startling contrast which we found between the two con- 
ceptions men are able to form of Him. Betwixt the “lofty 
place” and the lowly heart, there does not exist any wider 
interval than between God, as we try to conceive of Him, 
the Eternal Sovereign of earth and heaven, and God, as 
we know Him best, the familiar Friend of sinners. But 
it is He Himself who, being first of all the Eternal 
Sovereign, clothed with honour and majesty, has volun- 
tarily veiled Himself on purpose to inhabit the hearts of 
the contrite. More than that, it is through the familiar 
knowledge of God, as revealed, that we best attain to the 
perception of His transcendent glory; not contrariwise. 
However fit it be that we should join ourselves to the 
outskirts of that throng which in wider and wider circles 
encompasses His celestial throne, saying, “Blessing and 
honour and glory and power be unto Him that sitteth 
upon the throne;” however needful to our piety are the 
most exalted conceptions we can frame of the incompre- 
hensible Jehovah, it is, after all, as the Comforter of the 
penitent through Jesus Christ that God will first and» 
chiefly be known by us. Through the knowledge of God 
as Maker and King of all things, can no man pass, by 
ever so lofty thoughts of His eternal power and Godhead 
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to a heart-trust and love for Him as a Heaveuly Father. 
You cannot begin with the Immeasurable Infinite Deity, 
and by that road reach the pardoning Father. That is 
to begin at the wrong end. But if you will begin by 
knowing God the Father first, as one who in Jesus comes 
near to comfort your contrite spirit, you may pass on, 
through heart-trust and love, to I know not what altitudes 
of knowledge, I know not what abasements of worship. 
For it is by the heart first, and through the heart always, 
that God will be known of men. 

In other words, I gather from my text (and it is the last 
thing I shall seek to gather from it) that the conditions 
under which alone God makes Himself known to men 
are moral conditions, conditions (as the Hebrew has it) 
of heart and spirit. 

Let me try to explain this a little. 

i on In the choice language of this verse, what may be called 
the natural distance of God from us, is measured both on 
its physical and on its moral side, He is “ high,” or, as 
the same word is put in Isaiah’s vision, He is lifted up. 
By this is typified such an elevation as separates the 
strongest from the weak, the wisest from the foolish, the 
unbeginning from the creations of yesterday, the Lord of 
might from His servants; in a word, all that sort of 
elevation or superiority of God over man which is not 
moral. As the Maker, Master, Owner, and Disposer of 
men, Jehovah inhabits the lofty place. But there is 
another sort of distance betwixt us, The distance betwixt 
the Best of all and the bad is of quite another kind, His 
place of habitation is not only high—it is “holy;” and 
betwixt the Holy One in His sanctuary, and us in our sin, 
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the gulf is not a gulf of being, but a gulf of character. 
The sky is above the earth, so is He higher than we are; 
but the sky, when unclouded, is also pure and full of light, 
unstained by the darkness or foulness of earth; by so 
much more is He cleaner than we, Thus nature symbolises 
the double contrast of the divine to the human. me 
Now, keep in view these two sorts of distance between 
God and us; then mark the contrasts of this verse. 
There is not a word here to hint that the first sort—the 
oreatness of God over the littleness of men—creates the 
least difficulty in His stooping to dwell with us. No 
contrast, in fact, is drawn betwixt God’s loftiness of 
nature and our lowness of nature, It is not high and low 
which are opposed, as if the physical supremacy of 
Jehovah in power, intelligence, or majesty, forbade His 
cohabiting with mortal children of the dust, The truth 
is,{the condescension of Almighty God found no difficulty — | 
at all in bridging the essential interval of nature between 
His own altitude and the low estate of His human 
creature, simply as a creature. Freely He spanned that 
interval to walk with man among the trees of his garden. 
The real difficulty has been purely a moral one, in the 
incompatibility and mutual repulsion of the pure from 
the impure. There is nothing save your sin which hinders 
God from dwelling with any one of you. And therefore 
it must be pressed upon you, that, if ever the absent God 
is to become a partner of your inner spiritual life, a 
friendly inmate of your heart, it must be through altered 
moral conditions on your part. Moral fellowship is only 
practicable on a ground of moral affinity; it is like that 
dwells with like. Some rudimentary likeness to the 
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Holy One there must be first in you, if in you the Holy 

One is to reside. And the beginning of all moral affinity 

of man with God lies in the moral state described as a 
{_. contrite and humble spirit. 

Brethren, I take it, this is the least God can ask from 
any of us as a condition of His descent to dwell with us. 
He is too kind to ask from us, who have nothing to give, 
more than is indispensable. The voice of both Scriptures 
—Old and New—is uniform on this head. “The Lord is 
nigh unto them that are of a broken heart,” “He shall 
save the humble person,” “He giveth grace unto the 
lowly,” so speaks the older half of revelation; and the 
teaching of the Christian Scriptures is too well known to 
need repetition: “ Blessed are they that mourn;” “There 
is Joy over one sinner that repenteth;” “Humble your- 
selves in the sight of the Lord, and He shall lift you up.” 
It is echoed: from a hundred pages of this book; it is 
nowhere more plain or comforting than in my text. But 
what is this least condition, this moral attitude, without 
which God will not—perhaps because He cannot—dwell 
with any man? It is the penitent state, described here 
on its two sides as contrition and as lowliness. God asks 
no goodness from us: it would be useless to ask that. 
He must ask something which sinners may have. He asks 
what only sinners can have—for it is with sinners He is 
dealing. And there is but one thing He can ask from 
sinners: He asks from them repentance. “The word 
“contrition” in the text isa very strong word. It literally 
means a pounded state, as of a stone which by blow on 
blow of heavy hammers, or the grinding of waggon wheels, 
has been crushed into dust. By this vigorous metaphor 
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it strives to make vivid to us the moral state of a man 
whose whole strength of self-reliance and erectness of 
moral carriage has been broken down through the sense of 
guilt and moral weakness; one who by repeated trials of 
his own instability, and blow after blow of discouraging 
rebuke from God, feels himself left in the path of evil 
a heart-broken man, over whom the trampling feet of 
innumerable masterful sins, with all their evil followers, 
seem to find free passage; a man beaten down and 
crushed out of spirit by vain struggles against sin and 
inescapable poundings from the violated laws of God. 

Now this moral condition, though it looks hopeless, is 
really a hopeful one. It is the only hopeful one. And 
the hopefulness of it lies here, that no man is ever so 
crushed in heart by sin unless he hates sin, It is the 
resistance which leads to breakage. The man who cares 
to withstand his own bad inclinations, and always hopes 
he will do better next time, and is so vexed by failure 
that at last he loses heart altogether, and is clean bruised 
out of all peace by it, that is a man with a heart hatred 
at. sin and ready for the grace of God. That man is ina 
state to welcome God’s saving help, and to him, therefore, 
the Saviour will draw near. Cheer up, contrite, crushed, 
down-beaten sinner, who wouldst fain be holy. The 
Holy One is near to thee; with thee He is about to 
dwell. 

Yes, for thou art humble too. The one barrier which 
kept God out of thee was thy pride, that conceit of inde- 
pendent goodness or of a victory over sin, to be won by 
dint of stout resolving and hard trying. But this specious 


pride of the uncrushed spirit is gone now. Thou art 
t 
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eround once more into clay for the Potter’s hand. He who 
made thee may take thee in hand now, and do for thee, if 
He choose, what thou art too lowly-minded to believe 
any longer thou canst do for thyself: may He not? And 
so He will. To thee, so sadly bruised in the mill of sin, 
God will come; and thy yielding will, no longer self- 
asserting, He will bind up with divine stays; and in thy 
very brokenness and hopelessness and lowliness shalt thou 
find the starting-point for a better life, the condition of a 
diviner victory. 

Ab-tsirs,/it is a very reviving advent when to such a 
soul God comes to dwell. This crushing sorrow and hope- 
lessness in the fight with sin has a killing power. It kills 
self; but at the coming of God a new self is born. And 
fear not but He will come, if you be but contrite. For 
as surely as the holy God has a repulsion from the 
impenitent proud, who judge that they can do without 
Him, so surely is He attracted by the crushed humility 
of the sinner who cannot do without Him. This attrac- 
tion was strong enough to fetch Him once from heaven. 
It is strong enough to draw Him into every broken heart. 
And when He comes to take up His resting-place within 
the spirit and heart of a penitent, to turn that into His 
earthly temple and home, it is in His own wondrous 
lowliness that He comes. I said, like came to like. See, 
my brothers, the lowly comes into the lowly, a con- 
descending God, not robed in such splendours as dazzle 
seraphic eyes, and keep far-off in distant adoration the 
feet of mighty archangels; no, but in most mild and 
friendly shape, veiled within flesh, looking through a 
man’s eyes, the God whose image is Jesus, and whose 
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Spirit is the Comforter. “With him also will I dwell, 
saith the High and Lofty One, that is of a contrite 
and humble spirit, to revive the spirit of the humble, 
and to revive the heart of the contrite ones.” Even SO, 
make us contrite, O our Father; even so, come to us, Lord 


Jesus! 


Vic 


THE BIBLICAL CONCEPTION OF NATURE. 


‘‘By the word of the Lord were the heavens made; and all the 
host of them by the breath [spirit] of His mouth.”—Ps. xxxiil. 6. 

««'The heavens declare the glory of God, and the firmament showeth 
His handiwork.”—Ps. xix. I. 


E first chapter of Genesis is the point of 
departure for the whole Bible conception of 
nature, and the Bible conception of nature 
z must be the point of departure for its 
whole religious system. It is easy to see how this is so. 


God’s relation to the physical universe forms a basis of 
course for His specific relation to man as a part of it. 
And the relation in which God stands to us simply as 
creatures, forms in its turn the basis for those nearer re- 
lations which He sustains to us as spiritual and redeemed 
men. It is not therefore by accident, but of necessity, 
that the Bible begins where it does. The whole of reve- 
lation reposes on this broad platform: how God and nature 
stand to one another. 

Now, there are two opposite extremes into which our 
conceptions on this point may fall We may immerse 
God in nature ; or we may isolate nature from God. 

(1.) We immerse God in nature if we treat nature as 
itself possessed of properties which are strictly personal ; 
as when, for example, we accustom ourselves to think of 
it as originating its own processes, as intending its own 


— 
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results, or as conscious of its own plan. A great deal 
of modern language, very currently employed with very 
little reflection, is vitiated by this blunder. Men talk 
of nature as though it were aiming at certain ends, striving 
to accomplish them, adapting itself to new conditions, 
overcoming fresh obstacles, and so forth. Where it is 
clear that what began by being an innocent personification 
or figure of speech ends by erecting the physical universe 
into a divinity. The corrective lies in the scriptural idea 
of creation as an act of will in One who is outside of 
material being. Scripture is strictly philosophical when 
it traces all phenomena, all change, ultimately to a will. 
Other primary cause of change or seat of power than 
will we know none. But will isan attribute of persona- 
lity; and the Person whose will determines that nature 
should be what it is, must be a Person not Himself in- 
cluded in the nature which He wills shall be.) He Him- 
self must be outside of and above His own creation. He 
is God. 

Again (2), we may unduly isolate nature as God’s 
workmanship from God the worker. We do this, €.9-. 
when we conceive of the universe as teaching us nothing 
of God, being only a whirl of material change without 
spiritual meaning ; or when we represent it as a machine 
which, being somehow endued with a given stock of force, 
must go on so long as the force lasts, like a watch that 
has been once wound up. To separate the work from 
the worker after this sheer and mechanical fashion may 
do some harm to science, and it leaves hardly any foot- 
hold for religion. Again the scriptural conception of 
creation will furnish the corrective. According to if, 
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God is personally separate from and above nature, yet 
for all that He has put into His handiwork His own 
thoughts. He uttered Himself in it as one utters one’s self 
in words, and He continues therefore to speak through 
it to every intelligence that is capable of apprehending 
divine ideas. 

Let us fasten our minds for a moment on this two- 
sided radical lesson of Scripture. The two ideas find 
voice in my two texts. (1.) The world is God’s creation 
—a separate thing, therefore, and an inferior thing to 
Himself. (2.) The world is God’s revelation, a witness 
to His thoughts and a mirror of His glory. In it, there- 
fore, He is always present, speaking through it, filling it 
with Himself. We may fairly say that both sides of the 
idea lie in embryo in the solitary phrase, “By the word 
of the Lord were the heavens made.” For the word of 
any person serves two functions: it is the organ of com- 
mand, conveying an act of will; it is also the organ of 
expression, revealing the speaker’s nature. Take the former 
of these: the word to which we are here taught to refer 
all physical existences as their primary cause, being so 
prodigiously effective, must be (to begin with) an utter- 
ance of will—a fiat—a “let it be.” Stupendous con- 
ception of primary force! The force of personal will, 
resident in the Supernatural Being, in the one sole un 
made, unborn Person, who is that He is; is, and was, 
and is to come, the Almighty. The sole-cause; sole origin 
of being ; sole efficient factor in the beginning ; is this act 
of volition or self-determination of an Infinite Personal 
Will. “He spake, and it was done; He commanded, 
and it stood fast.” Higher than this we cannot carry our 
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demand for scientific unity. It accords with the expe- 
rience of consciousness ; for I know that within the narrow 
sphere where I too am an originator, a sort of creator, 
it is in my will that the primary motor-force resides. It 
accords with experience; it satisfies philosophy ; not less 
does it meet the religious necessities of the spirit; for if 
I am to worship at all, where shall I find a nobler object 
of worship than the Person whose will gave being to all 
beings but Himself ? 

On the other hand, the word of\ a speaker while it 
utters his will must no less reflect, consciously or un- 
consciously, his inner self. Words are the media through 
which the wealth of any person’s intellectual, moral, and 
emotional life is made known to other minds. And the 
words of so vast and rich a Being as the Infinite Eternal 
One, home of all true thought, beautiful emotion and 
right choice, must be infinitely significant of Himself. 
He cannot speak, but truth, beauty, and goodness must 
be expressed; for His speech is like the opening of a 
window through which the hidden treasures of His being 
become apparent. Say, therefore, that the heavens and 
the earth were made what they are by “the word of God,” 
and you say that the heavens and the earth are full of the 
mind of God, are eloquent with His thoughts and radiant 
with His glory. What is creation but the record of what 
God has thought and said—a record, fixed as in a living 
alphabet, through which for ever the Eternal speaks ? 


It. seems to me that in this biblical conception of 
nature as the revelation of its Maker, we find the com- 
mon root whence have grown two very dissimilar growths 
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of the ancient and of the modern world. ‘The great fact 
of the whole ancient world was this, that its multiform 
religions started from a nature basis. The sun and stars, 
the reproductive forces of animal and vegetable life, the 
decay and revival of the year, the wondrous cycle, in 
short, of cosmic change through which nature accom- 
plishes herself, was the common fact which very early 
riveted the attention of primitive man, till out of it there 
grew up in many lands, under many shapes, a system 
of religious observance everywhere the same in principle. 
Plainly this system of religion started from the Bible 
truth that nature is a revelation of God. By degrees, no 
doubt, the divine idea became obscured. The sense of 
nature’s unity grew feeble. Men came to see not so 
much one God speaking through all His creatures, as 
rather a separate morsel of divinity inherent in each 
separate creature. From using the sun, or the dawn, or 
the sky, or the spring, as a symbol only for that Invisible 
Being whose thoughts these objects revealed, men began 
to adore the symbol, and to forget the Invisible Person 
behind it. Easy and rapid was the downward plane to 
idolatry and polytheism and gross fetish-worship. Yet 
what is worth noting is, that such nature-religions would 
have been impossible had not nature really spoken to 
unsophisticated men a divine message, had it not been 
charged to their souls from the first with divine ideas. 
This, be it remembered, was a very different thing 
from that cold logical argument of the modern theist, 
who infers a Designer from the observed facts of science. 
Not to the reason, so much as to the intuition, of early 
man did nature address itself. It spoke poetry, not logic. 
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It awoke within him the spiritual feeling, the aspiration 
after the divine, the consciousness of eternal truth, the 
presentiment of immortal life. And it did so by no 
process of inference, but by the mysterious power which 
everything in nature possesses to utter the thoughts of God. 

We are far enough removed now from that early stage 
of human experience. The world is grown aged, and the 
work of its age is not to worship nature but to master it. 
Yet this modern science which leads to the utilisation of 
physical forces for human needs is not less an outgrowth 
from the same root. For all our power over nature 
reposes immediately on our correct reading, of natural 
laws. Observation of naked facts will never put into 
man’s hand the sceptre of the physical world. Naked 
facts must lead on to the discovery of law; and law is 
the divine idea governing the facts; and when man has 
discovered and mastered that divine idea, then he becomes 
in his degree a divinity on earth, a lord over matter, a 
maker and disposer in his turn. What does this mean, 
but that we come to read behind phenomena the thought 
and will of One whom, because He is a personal Spirit 
ag we are, we can comprehend? We reach the secret 
principles on which He makes, not made merely but is 
ever making, the world; and when we thus know His 
mind, or on what lines His will moves, we enter upon a 
share of His dominion ; we fall in with His working plan; 
we, too, govern by imitating Him. Man (as Lord Bacon 
taught) masters the universe by first obeying it;* but to 


* “Natura enim non nisi parendo vincitur.” Cf. also the text which 
Bacon quotes (Nov. Org., i. 129): “It is the glory of God to conceal a 
thing ; but the honour of kings is to search out a matter” (Prov. xxv. 2). 
The path to royalty over nature is to search it out. 
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obey the universe of matter, it is needful to learn the 
thoughts and will of Him who is at work in it. For His 
voice the physicist is really listening; and only as he 
truly hears and justly interprets and strictly obeys it, can 
he enter on man’s heritage of dominion over the creature. 


I have cited both ancient nature worship and 
modern nature study as alike dependent for their possi- 
bility upon the same truth of Scripture; this, namely, 
that nature, being made by God’s word, speaks to us His 
thoughts. But if I desired conclusive evidence how 
insufficient is this revelation of itself to guide men to 
friendly communion with God, where could I find any 
more conclusive than is furnished by the history both of 
ancient nature religions and of modern science? Of the 
one the tendency was more and more to immerse God in 
nature till He was wholly lost in His own handiwork. 
Deity was frittered away among elemental powers or 
their symbols till there was really no God left to hold 
fellowship with. Of the latter—modern science—the 
tendency very decidedly is to isolate nature from God, as 
a wholly separate existence, whose relationship to its 
Author (if any) is at least unknown. Could any result 
demonstrate more clearly that fallen man had need for 
another revelation of the Eternal from that original one 
in the physical universe, if the true knowledge of God 
were not to die out of human hearts altogether ? 

This moral revelation, which began with Abraham 
and culminated in Jesus Christ, admits of being both 
compared and contrasted with the older nature revelation. 
I cannot in this discourse draw out either the contrast or 
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the comparison, although invited to both by the psalm 
from which one of my texts is taken. All I can do (in 
pursuance of our line of thought thus far), is to suggest to 
you, ere I close, how this revelation, whose record is Scrip- 
ture, rests upon, and takes for granted, and wholly agrees 
with, the revelation of God whose record is nature. 

First, The later revelation starts from and builds upon 
the earlier one. It strikes every reader of Scripture that 
Cthe existence and authority of our Creator are nowhere” ) 
spoken of as requiring to be revealed: they are assumed 
as known; they are built upon as acknowledged truths. 
When the voice or word of God. breaks the long silence of 
ages to speak to Abram in Chaldea or to Moses in Horeb, 
it is as the voice of one who is known, and known to be 
man’s Lord and Sovereign. Now this is the message of 
nature: that God is He who made us and not we our- 
selves; and that as Maker His spoken will is the sole 
primary law of all things, the source and power of 
authority throughout creation. On what other ground 
could Scripture uniformly adopt such a royal tone, 
expecting to be believed on its mere word, and demand- 
ing the obedience of every hearer? It is not so often 
recollected as it should be, but once seen it cannot be 
doubted, that underneath every other relationship which 
the God of the Bible claims to sustain to us as Law- 
giver, Father, Redeemer, Promiser, Saviour, there lies 
this broad, original relationship of all—that He is our 
Creator. That tie to Him, which we share with even the 
dumb cattle and the dead earth, bears up and justifies all 
the rest. Man is a portion of the created universe, and 
its Maker must be his Lord and King. By the word 
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of the Lord were the heavens made; therefore is His 
word our law. 
Neat, it must be clear that (sneh a revelation as we 
T actually possess in the Bible is only possible if God be 
(as the Bible teaches) at once above nature, and yet 
present, self-revealed in nature. First of all, we are our- 
selves part of the world, and if we are to receive com- 
munications that transcend what the world itself can tell 
us, then He who gives them must stand outside of and 
above the world. The supernatural is impossible if God 
be inseparable from nature or be its slave. On the 
other hand, the actual revelation recorded in the Bible 
employed nature as itsorgan. In the revelation of new 
truth, God is constantly found availing Himself of the 
old creation. Dreams, and visions, and voices to the ear, 
the thunder-cloud on Sinai, the cleft sea, dearth and the 
plague, the vicissitudes of war, conquest, and revolt, were 
all turned into vehicles for teaching saving lessons 
to mankind. The whole of Bible teaching, too, attaches 
itself to the parables of nature. Domestic and social life, 
the farm, the fishery, the garden, are inspired with 
deeper thoughts than they naturally utter. God makes 
nature vocal with redemption. Above all, His final reve- 
lation of Himself is in the life of a Man, a true natural 
life resting on the physical basis of a true body, “ born of 
a woman;” so that the highest of all revelations is in 
appearance the most human, the least supernatural. 
Now, how could all this be? how could the new reve- 
lation utilise the old creation, and make earth, and sun, 
and sky, above all, man himself, its ministers to preach 
salvation, unless, first of all, creation were itself full of 
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God, and yet were, after all, God’s servant, to work withal? 
This old creation is like a robe, as the prophets say, 
which the Eternal wraps around His unapproachable 
glory. In part it discovers, in part it conceals, Him. 
But through its folds He can let brighter rays fall if 
He will, or through its concealment can stretch forth His , 
bare right arm. fE- 

Finally, The voice of the new revelation agrees with 
the voice of the old. To develop the congruousness of the 
divine image in nature with the divine image in Scripture 
would take too long; I only suggest it to you. 

(a.) The absolute unity of plan which strict research 
is daily proving more and more—a unity now known to 
reach as far as the planets in their spheres—attests that 
the Creator is one. And Scripture proceeds on the unity 
of God. 

(b.) Throughout all nature we find a will at work 
whose method is to bind itself by orderly method and 
fixed law. ‘This reveals a mind in God intolerant of 
what is arbitrary, eccentric, or illegal. All is variety, yet 
all is system. Now, the revelation of the divine will in 
Scripture is likewise the revelation of a law, and its chief 
end is the reduction of moral anarchy to moral order. 

(c.) Again, we are daily learning how patiently, and 
through what long, slow, even laborious processes God 
has been pleased to build up His physical universe, as 
though a thousand years were to Him of no more account 
than a single day, so long as the results are wrought by 
erowth and evolution, rather than by sudden shocks or 
interventions. This is God’s way in nature, and it has 
been His way in grace. With equal patience, through 
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slow millenniums, has He been educating the race and 
adding to the sum of our knowledge of His will, content 
to wait, though man waxed impatient, never hasting or 
forerunning the developments of grace. 

(d.) Once more, the God of nature avenges the trans- 
eression of every physical law by a sentient creature. 
His method is to draw His creatures to obey the bene- 
ficent rule of their life through those pleasures which 
wait upon obedience, but sternly to guard the order He 
has established with formidable penalties—pain, disease, 
and death. Scripture discovers precisely the same features 
in the moral and spiritual rule of God. It shows us One 
“who will by no means clear the guilty,’ One “ who will 
render to every man according to his deeds; to them who 
by patient continuance in well-doing seek for glory, and 
honour, and immortality, eternal life; but unto them that 
are contentious, and do not obey the truth, but obey 
unrighteousness, indignation and wrath, tribulation and 
anguish.” 

So far the two revelations walk abreast. Thanks be 
to God, the Gospel continues its parable where the voice 
of nature falters and grows mute. 

Of law, of transgression, of penalty and reward, of life 
and death, nature has no less to say than the Bible has. 
But of another law higher than that of penalty, of grace 
which transcends judgment, of the spiritual law of self- 
sacrifice, of redemption of life by life, and giving up of 
the Just for the unjust, and forgiveness of sin and 
regeneration of the lapsed—the physical universe ig 
wholly, or all but wholly silent. Yet whenever we enter 
the purely spiritual region we become aware that here 
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self-sacrifice is ordained to be the supreme condition of 
the noblest moral life. God sets us the example. “God 
commendeth His love to us, in that while we were yet 
sinners Christ died for us.” “When we were enemies 
we were reconciled to God by the death of His Son.” 
In this revelation we clearly mount a great step above 
nature. We are lifted quite to a loftier plane of thought 
—to a round of being that lies nearer the true Divine. 
Nature indeed declares the glory of God, but this excels 
in glory. Shall we consent to rise with Christ to so 
divine a level? It is the question of questions for us 
all. The first man was of the earth, earthy; he was a 
part of nature, of the present material world; his like- 
ness we have all borne. But shall we consent to bear 
next the image of the heavenly Man? How say you? 
Will you rise with Christ to such a new life? Put on the 
divine likeness in its divinest features? Live no longer 
after the flesh but after the Spirit? God’s own Spirit of 
love dictates as the supreme law of life self-surrender for 
love’s sake; against such there is no other law. Will 
you? ‘Then is this the victory that overcometh the 
world; yes, literally, that lifts us above this whole secular 
region, and the impulses, fascinations, rewards, penalties 
of a life in the flesh, so that we grow’ transfigured into 
the celestial glory of the Son of the Father. This, I say, 
is the victory, even your faith in the Son of God. Faith 
prescribes imitation. Grow like Him in the power of 
His resurrection and in the fellowship of His sufferings. 
Cling to Him till He inspire you with His own self- 
denying love, and you will come to know that “ good” as 
God made all things at the world’s first birth, there is 
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a better birth in store for us, a new creation, a brightness 
above the sun. Pleasure is good, and art is good, and 
knowledge is good. The fair face of nature, its glory and 
its gloom, with the treasures of wisdom hidden beneath its 
surface, are allvery good. Yet is there a better good and 
a more enduring; another law of life which transcends 
physical law ; a glory of God that is nowhere to be found 
save “in the face of His Son Jesus Christ.” 

“ Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of Hosts, the whole earth 
is full of His glory !” 

These things said Isaiah when he saw His glory and 
spake of Him. 

But what said St. John the Divine? “I saw a new 
heaven and a new earth, for the first heaven and the first 
earth were passed away.” 


VII. 


THE WITNESS OF CREATION TO THE GOSPEL. 


**His dear Son, in whom we have redemption through His blood, 
even the forgiveness of sins; who is the image of the invisible God, 
the first-born of every creature ; for by Him were all things created 
that are in heaven, and that are in earth.”—COL, i. 13-16. 


NY 


USANA, opening chapter of this great epistle 


reads like a poem. It forms a magnificent 
and glowing panegyric; a sustained out- 
£ burst of praise; a psalm of the New Testa- 
ment. Its theme is the glory of the Son of God. Do 
you ask what is His essential relation to Deity? He is 
the true etkon basilicon, “ likeness of the King” eternal 
and invisible, only Image which it is no idolatry to 
worship. Or His original relation to the universe? He is 
its immediate Creator, within whose power and will lay 
the efficient cause of all being. Or His permanent rela- 
tion to every creature? He is the central point for all 


phenomena, for in Him existing nature continues from 
day to day to exist. Or His headship over the new 
redeemed humanity? He is its first-born from among 
the dead, source of risen life to aH the body. Or, finally, 
His central pre-eminence in the whole spiritual world, 
human or angelic? He is the Peacemaker by blood, 
sole grand Reconciler of the universe to God. The 
language of the inspired prophet dilates with his mighty 


theme. Not even St. John—the eagle of the New Tes- 
G 
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tament—has soared higher with steadier wing, or swept 
a wider horizon of thought, than St. Paul the aged. He 
forgets his fetters as he writes. His Roman dungeon 
erows wide as the heavens. The mysteries of . the 
universe lie open. Heaven and earth—science and 
theology—creation and redemption—things visible and 
invisible, gather all to one burning focus within his 
field of vision. That focus is Christ. To Him belong 
both worlds, and all the glory of them. In Him dwells 


their fulness bodily. 

To one thought only, suggested by this profound pas- 
sage, let me invite at this time your reverent attention. 

St. Paul teaches us that “ the Son of God’s love” is 
the only link of connection between created minds and 
the unapproachable and unknowable Godhead; the one 
Revealer of Deity, through whom comes all our know- 
ledge of the character or ways of God. In calling the 
Son the “Image of the invisible God,’ Paul says just 
what St. John said when He wrote: “No man hath 
seen God at any time; the only-begotten Son, which is 
in the bosom of the Father, He hath declared Him.” He 
says just what the anonymous writer to the Hebrews 
said when He spoke of the Son as “the brightness of 
God’s glory, and the express imege of His person.” 
And these writers are only repeating, according to the 
guidance of the Spirit, what their Master Himself taught 
when He said, “ He that hath seen Me hath seen the 
Father ;” or elsewhere, “He that seeth Me, seeth Him 
that sent Me.” 

This function of the Revealer of Deity, however, does 
not attach only to the incarnate life of the Son. He 
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was the Word, or Speech, of God before He became flesh. 
He shone out as the effulgence of inaccessible light before 
His glory began to tabernacle among us, shining in our 
darkness. In other words, there were earlier manifesta- 
tions of God through His Son which preceded the advent 
or incarnation. Two of these at least lie within our 
observation: creation the one; human history the other. 
For the present I speak only of the former. Creation was 
at the same time a revelation. ‘The invisible attributes 
of Deity were clearly seen from the creation; they were 
made manifest by the things that are made. Physical 
nature afforded to its intelligent spectators a certain dis- 
closure of Him whose secret being lies ever hid behind, 
unsearchable. Matter in its many processes of change ; 
force in all its manifestations; light, organisation, life, 
beauty, development, order—these terms describe the 
features of an earlier revelation of the Godhead in which, 
not less than in our redemption, the Son of God was the 
Revealer. The same glorious Being, whose birth into 
human generations is the primary fact of Christianity, 
was the Maker of all things that were made. Through 
Him Deity gave to the universe its origin, impressed on 
it its laws, endowed it with its unalterable sum of force, 
and determined the successive stages of its historical 
evolution. In Him was the’ universe created, says St. 
Paul, by His means, for His ends; and He is the Image 
of God. 

What follows? This, as I think, follows: That God 
the Revealer, when He tells of God in physical nature, 
and when He tells more of Him in Christian redemption, 
must speak throughout in consonant and harmonious 
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terms. So far as it goes, the one discovery of the divine 
nature and character must agree with the other; the 
earlier with the later; the dimmer with the more bright. 
I should therefore expect to find in the fact of physics 
or the phenomena of nature certain lines pointing towards 
and leading up to Christianity; at least certain hints 
touching God and His ways which prepare me for what I 
find more fully in the Gospel; certain thoughts of the 
Divine Mind impressed on the work of His hand, which 
grow clearer when I can cast back on them a fresh light 
from the story of redemption. If Christ be Creator of all 
things, and has obscurely imaged the Godhead even in His 
creation, then when He steps out more distinctly into 
history as Redeemer, imaging God’s moral nature in His 
own incarnate life, ought we not to find identical features 
connecting the two, that being only more vivid now 
which was faint before, and things grown intelligible 
which were before obscure ? 

It is obvious that to do justice to such a comparison 
as this, between the Creator whose footsteps we can trace 
in physical nature and the Redeemer whom we meet with 
in the Gospel, would require a treatise, not a sermon. 
It would need, too, an ample citation of scientific facts 
such as would be out of place here, even were I competent 
to adduce them. For the simple end of Christian edifica- 
tion which I have in view, however, it will be sufficient 
if I merely illustrate by a few instances what I mean, so 
as to put thoughtful and devout minds on the track. At 
a time when so much is done to render accessible to per- 
sons of ordinary intelligence the results of scientific obser- 
vation, it is surely not amiss that intelligent Christians 
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should be somewhat alert to find in the facts of science 
links of contact with the Christian system of truth—alert, 
in a word, to detect in nature the finger of our Saviour 
Jesus Christ unveiling to us, even there, His Father's face. 


I suppose all will agree in this, that two of the most 
characteristic of Christian doctrines, or rather of Christian 
facts, are these: the incarnation and the atonement. Let 
me try to suggest what there is in nature to fit in to the 
representation of Deity which we gather from these two 
peculiar events of the Gospel. 


I. In the first place, then, of the miracle of the incar- 
nation. The assumption of human nature by a divine 
Person to be ever after the sphere and vehicle of His life 
stands at the threshold of the Christian system. There is 
nothing to parallel it in history. At first sight you might 
say there is nothing in nature which can be brought into 
contact with it. If ever anything was new or out of all 
analogy, this was—that God should become man and 
dwell among us. Yet, look a little closer. The incarna- 
tion rests on the fact that man was made in the image of 
his Maker. The opening chapter of Matthew reposes on 
and answers to the opening chapter of Genesis. For the 
Son of God, perfect Image of Godhead, to become veritable 
man—making the thoughts, emotions, and rational and 
pious activities of our nature a lowly language in which 
to utter, or (say) a glass wherein to mirror, the very 
heart of Deity—this strange fact implies a no less strange 
affinity betwixt the human and the divine, or some 
previous resemblance of man to God. The birth of the 
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Son of God implies that Adam too on his small scale and 
in his own way was an image of God, like the Eternal 
Son; though an image made, indeed, not begotten. The 
copy may be infinitely minute, as when you see the great 
sun orb its splendour in the tiny dewdrop which trembles 
on the point of a spear of grass; still a copy there is. 
Light reflected in ever so minute a degree is still light. 
Reason in man must reflect in some real, though imperfect, 
fashion the thoughts of God. Virtue in man must reflect 
the holiness of God. Points of moral and intellectual contact 
must bind the human spirit to the Spirit of the incarnate 
Redeemer. How else could God become incarnate to 
redeem us ? 

Now, I need tell no reflecting student of science that 
nature is alive with thoughts which are very human. 
God utters His mind in His works, and. that mind is like 
our own. In fact, science would be impossible if it were 
not so. Science is the observation and interpretation of 
nature by man. Clearly, the world’s Maker and the world’s 
observer must have something in common, if the observer 
is to understand the Maker’s meaning. A world put 
together by a Being utterly unlike me, whose notions of 
truth, of utility, of purpose, of beauty, bore no manner of 
relation to mine at all, would be a world I could never 
understand, and could take no pleasure whatever in 
examining. It would be a chaos where I should fail to 
trace either method or meaning. But the real world we 
know, search it at what point you please, answers the 
intellectual demands of its human student: it satisfies 
the reason and it gratifies the taste of its human observer. 
In it a man detects with joy another mind at work similar 
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in its great features to his own; and this is at bottom, I 
suspect, the secret of its fascination. 

You know, for instance, how keen is the pleasure many 
take in mechanical contrivance; the pleasure of deftly 
fitting various parts together to meet difficult conditions 
and accomplish smoothly a given end. But the pages of 
modern books of science are just as full of such beautiful 
and ingenious contrivances as Paley or the Bridgewater 
Treatises. Each new department opened to research is 
found to be as rich in plan ‘and adaptation, in compensa- 
tions and adjustments, as the most exacting machinist 
could require. In these intellectual qualities the Arti- 
ficer of nature shows Himself strangely human. 

Equally human, too, and, when one thinks of it, equally 
strange, is the parsimony or economy of nature. He 
who made this world is not found to overcome difficulties 
by inventing some fresh force for every occasion; He 
will rather go round about (if I dare so express myself) 
to make existing instruments answer a new purpose. He 
never grudges thought, or supersedes the need of patient 
economical working, by mere strength—cutting a knot 
rather than be at the pains to untie it. I think students 
of science will grant this to be characteristic of nature. 
And it belongs to the same economical habit of the Great 
Worker that, throughout the organised tribes of being, 
certain radical types are perseveringly adhered to. Even 
animals and plants, which outwardly look most peculiar, 
are found to be linked by less obvious structural affinities 
to their nearest neighbours. There are no wide chasms 
nor abrupt transitions. A few governing ideas, modified 
in details only so far as needful, are made to do service 
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everywhere, and give rise to the endless diversities of 
plant and animal life But this is precisely the style of 
workmanship which human workmen admire, and judge 
most creditable ; where variety is based on simple prin- 
ciples, and difficulties are got over by skill rather than 
by strength. So human, again, is the Maker of nature. 
Very human, too, appears to me to be the place oceupied 
in the works of God by utility and beauty respectively. 
It is a principle in man’s productions that decoration is 
never to be preferred to utility or convenience, but always 
to be subordinated to it. Whatever is requisite for the 
swift, easy, and safe accomplishment of the end in view 
comes first, with a human artificer; ornament only after 
that. Nor do wise men hesitate to sacrifice the orna- 
mental without remorse, when it can be gained only at’ 
the expense of human well-being, or when it interferes 
with the health and happiness of society. Now, nature 
is full of beauty. The original school of all art is in 
the handiwork of God. So lavish is the decoration which 
He has put even on the most unnoticed objects that 
He must do it because He lovesit. An object which, like 
a sea-shell, is buried fathoms deep beneath the ocean, or, 
like a crystal, with its perfect angles and polished sides, 
is formed in darkness in a cleft of the rocks, or, like a 
moth’s delicately pencilled wing, is meant to flutter its 
few hours within some shady grove,—hidden objects like 
these are found to bear such exquisite loveliness of form 
or colour as indicates in the Designer a loving care for 
beauty, and a lingering joy in the production and ad- 
miration of the beautiful, merely for its own sake, similar 
to that of the genuine human artist. Yet with all this 
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artistic sense in the Mind that made the world, He, too, 
never puts decoration before utility. Nay, I think that 
instances are countless in which mere ornament is deli- 
berately sacrificed to the convenience or benefit of the 
creature. Grey homely hues, rugged skins, disproportionate 
members, uncouth shapes, are bestowed upon many species, 
where the exigencies of their habitat, their food, or their 
safety from enemies, made such unloveliness a real advan- 
tage to the animal. Even in these cases ornament is not 
despised. It is sure to be introduced somewhere, almost 
in a furtive fashion, where it can do no harm. It is a 
secondary, but it is not the primary, interest with the 
Creator. Could anything be more characteristically 
human ? 

This line of remark might be prosecuted much further 
did time permit ; but perhaps I have said enough to indi- 
cate what I mean when I say that nature betrays in its 
Creator a mind so like our own as to lay a foundation for 
the incarnation of God. The Son, when He impressed 
upon things visible His own stamp as the Image of God, 
left there a signature so human-like, that we can well credit 
the old Scripture when 7 says man wears the likeness of 
the Son of God; and we even begin to see a certain pro- 
priety in the stupendous announcement of the new Scrip- 
ture that the same Son of the Eternal Majesty began one 
day at Bethlehem to wear the nature which He had of 
purpose made so correspondent to His own. Creation of 
man’s mind in God’s image ; incarnation of God’s Image 
in manhood,-—these are two answering facts; to the one 
science witnesses through all her voices; to the other the 
Christian Gospel. 
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II. It is time to turn to the second evangelical doc- 
trine which I mentioned—the atonement. In so far, to be 
sure, as this great Christian fact is essentially a moral 
fact, whereas there is in physical nature no morals, neither 
sin nor retribution, and therefore no atonement needful 
or possible; in so far, I say, we cannot expect to find 
anything there to suggest to us this unapproachable 
reconciliation of sinners with God. When God under- 
took to redeem human beings, He began to deal with 
such a state of things as material creation nowhere pre- 
sents. The mystery of free will and personal responsi- 
bility; the terrific fact of guilt; souls that can hate Him- 
self and choose evil; moral death,—all these things were 
new: of these, things visible in earth or air or sea have 
nothing whatever to tell us. Nevertheless, nature does 
indicate certain features of its Creator’s character, even 
in His dealings with creatures void of personality. It 
suggests that the Maker of the world is not simply a 
thinker, a designer, or an artificer, but that He possesses 
moral qualities. In short, the image which I see left on 
physical creation is the image of a Character as well as of 
an Intellect. 

In simple elucidation of my meaning, let me in a 
sentence or two name some particulars. 

For one thing, it has often startled thinkers that the 
eternal Lord and Owner of the Universe should be repre- 
sented in the Gospel as caring so greatly about the lives 
of individual men, tiny and feeble creatures as we are, 
inhabiting one small planet in a corner (so to say) of His 
boundless possessions. Well, I know there are other 
good answers to be given to that. The worth of a moral 
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personality—a spirit—is not calculable by the size of suns 
or the weight of planets. But besides that, let me ask, 
does the Maker of this globe appear to the student of His 
works as a person at all likely to overlook any interest 
because it is minute? Does He hold Himself aloof from 
what seems unimportant, like one who is too high-minded 
to attend to trifles? Or does He betray no solicitude for 
the sentient creatures He has made, such as you could 
term kindliness of heart? Remember what pains the 
men of science tell us have been expended on the most 
tiny and obscure piece of organised matter to perfect its 
adaptation to its place in nature, and to elaborate every 
organ of it for its proper purpose. Remember, too, how 
when the structure and habits of sentient animals are 
investigated, it grows more and more apparent that care 
and thought have been at work to provide against accident 
or peril, to contribute to each creature’s welfare, and fit it 
for playing its part in the system of life without needless 
or avoidable suffering. Suffering there is indeed as the 
law of progress, sacrifice of life everywhere ; of that I 
shall speak anon. Yet in the adaptation of animal struc- 
tures to their normal conditions of being, it is for investi- 
gators to tell us whether they do not find traces of con- 
sideration, of kindness, of solicitude for the poor creature’s 
comfort, such as bespeak in the Creator a benevolent heart 
as well as a contriving intellect. If they do, then I am 
justified in saying that the unspeakable love of God which 
seeks and saves one lost soul, is but the crown or bloom 
of a character, patient, condescending, unwearied, and. con- 
siderate, which has left its traces, as far as they could 
be left there, even on the fields of the lower creation. 
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But there are facts of an opposite order. I referred just 
now to the universal prevalence throughout animated 
nature of pain. Acts of violence, preying of one animal on 
another; death of individuals, extinction of races slowly 
or by a catastrophe; this has always, so far as we know, 
been the law of life upon our globe. An inexplicable 
law it is. JI do not profess that revelation, any more 
than reason, gives us the clue to it. But whatever diffi- 
culties attend this frightful havoc of life, one thing should 
not be forgotten. The sacrifice ministers always to some 
upward movement in the history of nature. Lower life 
feeds higher life; and that again higher still. Or the in- 
dividual becomes a victim to some agency which is needful 
for the general good, the gale, the flood, the lightning. 
Or, as the earth grows fit to bear nobler forms of existence, 
the earlier ones give place and pass away. In short, do we 
not read in this stained page a great law of unconscious, 
involuntary sacrifice? Unconscious it must be and in- 
voluntary, because these creatures have no power of moral 
choice ; yet by nature’s ordinance they appear to be truly 
sacrificed for a wider, nobler good, for some more general 
or more enduring end. See, for example, how beasts of 
prey are exterminated to make room for population, how 
serviceable animals are domesticated or slaughtered for 
man’s use. When I pass from this mysterious scene of 
suffering to a more mysterious still, to Golgotha, I am 
not aware of any very violent shock. I see pain still for 
the good of others, and death as the price of life. TI see 
the Maker of this suffering creation not afraid Himself to 
suffer sacrifice for others. He has made a law for His 
creatures and He Himself obeys it. I recognise in His 
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free sacrifice of Himself for sinners an awfully glorious 
consummation put to the long series of petty sacrifices of 
lower life through which this strange globe has for ages 
past been mounting, mounting to its climax as the theatre 
of redemption. ‘This is a dark subject, confessedly to be 
touched with reverence. But the cross would have been 
a far more surprising spectacle than it is, had it stood 
upon an earth where no creature ever bled to serve the 
Creator’s ends or advance creation’s good. 

One more remark I must be permitted in this direction, 
and then I close. The only key we can find to the atone- 
ment, as a necessary step to our redemption, lies in the 
inviolable or inflexible character of divine law. To mag- 
nify law it was that God gave up His Son to die. Now, 
it would indeed have been a surprising thing had the Son 
of God, in His capacity of Creator, betrayed any indifference 
to the violation of laws of matter, and yet come in His 
capacity of Redeemer to die for the vindication of moral 
law. No such inconsistency appears. On the contrary, 
are not physical students never weary of telling us how 
rigorously the conditions imposed on matter and its forces 
are observed ; how constant are the sequences of nature ; 
how every violation of its proper use is avenged; how cause 
is followed by effect whatever be the cost? Precisely so in 
the Gospel. Is the Christian Saviour less distinguished by 
reverence for the sequences of moral order, or less scrupulous 
about setting aside the legitimate consequences of moral 
transgression? Moral law decrees the penalty of death 
for wilful disobedience to duty. And it could so little 
be set aside in favour of mercy, that not till the Lawgiver 
had Himself honoured His own statute, satisfied His own 
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justice, and suffered His own penalty, did He declare to 
man forgiveness and peace. At any cost of consequences, 
even to Himself, this appears to be a primary concern 
with that moral Ruler of men whom the cross of Jesus 
reveals, just as it is a primary concern with that Lord of 
matter by whom the worlds were made. 

So far, then, as such indications go, the face of God, as 
I trace it indistinctly in creation, answers to His face as 
its glory shines on me from the Gospel of Christ. It is 
one moral character I have to study in both. The God of 
nature 1s One who cares for the minutest of His creatures 
with tender discriminating care; for all that He does not 
shrink from inflicting suffering for the sake of higher or 
wider good; above all, He is inflexible in maintaining the 
order He has established among His works. The God of 
redemption, as you well know, is no whit less loyal to the 
law He has imposed on His responsible children, no less 
stern in His infliction of suffering for the sake of spiritual 
benefits to follow; but also, thanks to His name! a God 
of personal and unmeasured affection for the lowliest of 
His human creatures, and ready to spare Himself no 
sacrifice, even the supreme one of life, for their eternal 
salvation. 


Let the wise and reverent among us bend their hearts 
to the adoring consideration of these things. We proclaim 
Jesus, God’s dear Son, as the meeting-point of all truth. 
In Him combines every convergent line of study. » Matter 
is His as well as spirit ; for He made it, and in making it, 
imprinted on it for us to observe and to interpret some of 
His Father’s thoughts. The skill, the patience, the taste, 
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the love, the faithfulness, the severity even, which mark 
the works of God are divine features, which reappear only 
with greater vividness in Jesus Christ and His saving 
mission. Let all the earth, then, conspire to speak His 
praise. “ The heavens declare the glory of God, the fir- 
mament showeth His handiwork.” “The sea is His, and 
He made it; His hands formed the dry land. Oh come, 
let us worship and bow down; let us kneel before the 
Lord our Maker. For He is our God, our Saviour. And 
we are the people of His pasture and the sheep redeemed 
by His blood.” “ Bless the Lord, all His works, in all 
places of His dominion! Bless the Lord, O my soul.” 


/ 


VIIL 


CONSIDER THE LILIES. 


A SpriInG SERMON. 


‘‘ Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow.” —MArtT. vi. 28. 


morning into the green fields and get a 
short lesson there; for this is no chamber- 
sage whose wisdom is of the schools, drawn 
en books, neither is His the divinity of the cloister or 
of the desert. What Socrates was said to have done for 
philosophy may our Lord be said still more truly to have 
done for theology: He brought it down to the homes and 
daily business of men. A country walk when the trees 
are bursting into leaf, and the meadows deck themselves 
with wild flowers, will offer to this Preacher’s hands texts 
for many a gracious homily. 


ip 

Sit down, then, on the green grass, which served this 
lowly Master at one time for a banqueting table and at 
another for a pulpit. Look up and watch the pearly blue 
of the spring sky, washed with frequent showers. Listen 
to the cheerful song of mating birds that flit on careless 
wing from spray to spray. Consider the wild flowers, 
how they have sprung profuse and dazzling in azure and 
gold beneath the sun’s first warmth; how they lurk 
beneath each hedgerow, how they make the rough bank 
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a joy to the eye, how they riot in endless crowds over 
the pastures. Is not a Divine Presence to be felt in all 
this prodigality of lovely and glad life? I do not envy 
the quick-witted Greek his playful, childlike fancies about 
nymphs that chattered in every running brook, and spirits 
of the wood that peeped in and out about the boles of big 
oak-trees. A holier and far sweeter Presence fills the 
earth for me, a Christian. As I sit beside my Teacher, I 
hear Him say, “ Behold the birds, your Heavenly Father 
feedeth them: He makes His sun to rise, and sendeth 
rain. Consider the lilies: so God clothes the grass of 
the field.” In the hand of no master is nature so full of 
God as in His hand, concerning whom it is written, “ By 
Him were all things created ;” “ He upholdeth all things 
by the word of His power.” To Jesus’ eye the Heavenly 
Father is a Spirit, controlling creation as one far above it, 
who is in it, but not of it. God is present in every part 
of nature, speaking through all its voices, mirroring His 
glory by all its loveliness; yet is He our Father, not its 
Father—nearer of kin to us as His spiritual children, 
dwelling in us after a spiritual fashion, and touching our 
moral and religious nature far more directly and lovingly 
than He touches the birds or the flowers. Them indeed 
He does feed and clothe, but how much more you! Are 
ye not much better than they? To them indeed He 
gives food, to you bread from heaven. Life to them, to 
you life everlasting! The world’s Maker and Provider 
indeed, and as such to be reverently sought for, lis- 
tened to, communed with in the fields; but for all 
that, “our Father who is in heaven,” whose supreme 


nearness and fellowship with our hearts is to be en- 
H 
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joyed, not in the fields, but in the closet, when the door 
is shut. 


AU 


This presence of our Father in His works is Christ’s 
endorsement put upon the love and study of nature. The 
modern delight in scenery, in landscape-painting, in deco- 
rations based on natural forms, is essentially a Christian 
delight ; and the modern passion for research into nature, 
its processes, its withdrawn and hidden parts, its laws of 
production—this is no less properly a Christian impulse. 
Both the Christian artist and the Christian naturalist are 
obeying the words of the Lord, “ Consider the lies.” At 
the same time one does not need to-be either naturalist 
or artist In order to obey them. Nor do we need to be 
familiar with nature, in her grand rare moods, in order to 
read her lessons. For Jesus takes each one of us by the 
hand and directs our attention, not to distant, obscure, or 
unusual displays of divme workmanship, but to the most 
common and simple. In the savage heart of Africa, our 
countryman, Mungo Park, learned from a single sprig of 
heath that battled for life against adverse conditions, the 
same lesson of trust in God which Jesus drew from the 
lilies of Palestine. In the heart of London, the city clerk 
or artisan, pent in one narrow chamber, may cherish in a 
flower-pot so much of the wondrous work of God—the 
life and beauty of vegetation—as to read in it a daily 
sermon. For the tiniest morsel of God’s workmanship 
carries His signature and speaks His message. Nay, it is 
sometimes by the simplest objects that that message is 
most clearly spoken. It is not every one who can take 
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in without an interpreter the majestic voices of the ocean, 
or of the alp, or of the cataract. In most of us, I think, 
if we would but “ consider” it, the “meanest flower that 
blows” might awaken the “ thoughts that lie too deep for 
tears.” Consider, therefore, the lilies. 


1 


What practical lesson, then, have the wild flowers to 
tell? Question them of Him who fashioned them, what 
manner of Maker and Worker He may be, and you shall 
hear. See them in their spring legions, sown broadcast 
over meadow and forest, mountain and field; how they 
grow, noiseless and unobtrusive, but plentiful as the stars 
of heaven, breaking simultaneously from the dark ground 
as with one consent, to cover the earth with a broad 
vestment of loveliness. Is not our Father a giver of life? 
Is not His breath strong to quicken? Think how prodigal 
in working, how universal, secret, persuasive must be that 
undiscoverable power which loosens nature from its bands 
of death, and moves at once in every place, and thrusts 
forth green leaves on every bush, and scatters golden 
cups and purple bells over every field! Is this God, then, 
a distant God, a God far off? Has He forgotten to be 
gracious? Will-His breath quicken ws no more? Is 
His arm shortened that it cannot save? Oh, by the 
power that beats through every living thing and turns 
dead matter into joyous, glorious life, let us not despair of 
frozen hearts or souls of men dead in their sins, but let 
us prophesy with hope to the slain of our people, and 
pray with confidence for the four winds of heaven! 
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I, 


There is one lesson for Christian workers! Here is a 
second. Our God takes delight in His least creatures. 
Wearied with gazing over wide fields, where the eye finds 
no end to the breathing life that worketh everywhere, 
I stoop to pick a tiny weed blowing at my feet. I did 
not see it before; but I see that God saw it. It is very 
small, yet when I come to consider it, it is very exquisite. 
Delicate hues on the petal, delicate curves on the leaf, 
delicate adjustments for its preservation ; adaptations to | 
its habitat ; care taken to secure its propagation ; a world of 
study and of love wrapt up in its tiny, unpretending struc- 
ture. None could have fashioned it so tenderly who did 
not love it. For it God cares; for it He made His sun 
to shine, His rain to fall: on it surely His eyes delight 
to rest. How wonderful a lesson of patient, painstaking 
care! of individual love and providence! The mighty 
Worker is the minute Provider. Widely as God lavishes 
life, yet He forgets nothing ! 

Be ashamed, my soul, of thy faithless fears! Thy God 
is a rich God, and as willing and as considerate as He is 
rich. The wayside weed is not beneath His care—how 
much lessso am I? Business life brings many moments 
of anxiety. Ventures have to be run which might end in 
disaster; men have to be trusted who may prove dishonest; 
changes in the course of trade or in the money market may 
threaten one’s capital; and in the midst of all, the comfort 
of wife and children hangs in suspense. Anxiety is the 
plough that runs deep furrows on the brow of so many _ 
busy men on ’Change. Family life, too, brings anxious 
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hours, as those of you know who have ever had to plod 
through a weary day’s work, while the life of a child lay 
trembling in the balance at home; or have risked your 
dearest treasure—the character of your boy—in the dis- 
tant city, or in the emigrant ship, or in the barrack-room. 
Poverty and sickness have their cares; wasted hands 
cannot earn daily food; and the plenishing of the home 
erows scanty when work is scarce or the bread-winner is laid 
low. Ah! what an ill-favoured train of anxieties, appre- 
hensions, alarms wait upon our footsteps, dogging us from 
opening manhood till we reach the shelter of our graves! 
What need have we to consider the lilies? How near 
God is, after all! What little things He cares about ! 
How He finds for flowers of the grass their nutriment, 
robes them in splendour, smiles on them in His sunshine, 
waters them with His raindrops, blows wide their odours 
on His breezes! Yet they neither toil nor spin. Why 
should we ache, and fret, and fear ? Why think, and 
think, when thinking does no good ? Why go careworn 
all day and lie awake all night ? As if we alone in all 
creation had no God to heed us, nor any eye in all wide 
heaven looking down on us. 


V. 


There are other cares and a more awful anxiety for 
which this lesson of the lilies carries a still keener edge. 
God, your God, your Heavenly Father, “careth for you” 
when business is bad, when health is low, when friends 
are sick, when children leave you. How much more, 
think you, with what an inexpressible tenderness of caring 
will He care for His child when the burden that weighs 
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you down is a burden of guilt—when the loss you dread 
is the loss of your soul—when the treasure you miss and 
ery after is that favour of God which is better than life? 
What! care for meadow-grass and daisies, and not care. 
for redeemed spirits of immortal men ? 

Oh, the darkest hours in life are the hours in which 
we fear eternal death, in which we are burned up with 
shame because of remembered sin, and sit alone battling 
with our own base, bad passions, yet fancy all the while 
there is no living heart in all the universe that careth 
for our perishing! To be in the agony of a soul-conflict 
and think God above never minds, that we have sinned 
away His pity and hopelessly forfeited His grace—this 
is the supreme of desolation. But consider the lilies! 
You tread the earth still. No blasted, blackened prison- 
house for condemned souls is this green globe, but cool 
with grass, and bright with flowers, and musical with 
birds. Here is no chamber of despair, no Golgotha 
abandoned by mercy, no doleful realm of death. God 
_ is about you in His caring love, lavishing kind thoughts 
on meanest objects; and in this world at least, and 
among God's flowers, let no man despair. Do but look 
up! <A better sunshine than tempts the daisy to open 
its golden heart is beaming down on you through the face 
of the blessed human Son of God. A softer air than wafts 
the sweetness of the May is blowing life and peace into 
troubled souls ; it is the breath of the Holy Ghost. Sones 
of diviner music than the lark’s are making the air 
melodious; they are the songs of angels over repenting 
sinners. God bends closer to thee in thy soul-trouble 
than to any other spot on earth. Yield this to His 
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regenerating love in Christ, and He will wash thee whiter. 
than lilies, clothe thee with a robe of righteousness, 
crown thee with a diadem of approval, put a song in 
thy lips, give thee beauty for ashes, turn thy mourning 
into dancing, and thy desert place into a garden of Eden. 
Consider the lilies! 


VL 


Few things are more strikingly taught in nature than 
the delight which God takes in life. It is true that 
nature speaks eloquently of death as well as life. “The 
grass withereth, the flower fadeth.” But no thoughtful 
observer of the world ever took from it the impression 
that its Maker finds an equal satisfaction in its death 
and in its life. All the processes of nature are con- 
structed to lead up to perfected and fruitful life. The 
whole growth of plants culminates in their flowering and 
seed-time. Long months are then consummated in a 
single bright day. While death, decay, and winter 
are cheerless, draped in sombre browns and dirged by 
moaning winds, the revival of life is the season of 
gladness, ushered in by the voice of birds and crowned 
with a glory of blossom. Gorgeous colour, sweet odour, 
joyous notes, are the tokens by which the Lord of nature 
gives testimony to His own delight in life. Life is the 
“end” that “crowns His labour.” Even the wild flower’s 
brief day of bloom is reward sufficient to crown whole 
months of preparation. To-day the lilies live and are 
lovely, to-morrow they are cast into the oven. But the 
loveliness of to-day repays with its joy the pains of Him 
who clothes them; and in that exuberant joy over ripe 
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and lovely life, He would have us, His children, share. 
“ Consider the lilies !” 

Now, if the momentary beauty of the grass of the 
field, crowning its little fragile existence, be so great a 
joy to God, think with what intenser delight He must 
contemplate the eternal life of a man and the enduring 
loveliness of the saints made perfect. To train into 
blossoms of heaven the devout affections, the noble un- 
selfish principles, and the sweet sympathies of a human 
heart; to give to us abundantly such eternal life of 
goodness and of love as made the blessed Jesus Himself 
so lovely ; to clothe us for blooming in unfading fields and 
shining with a moral splendour of which earth’s crimson 
and gold give us feeble images ;—here is the end of our 
Father’s moral husbandry, and the pains with which He 
prosecutes the culture of His redeemed children. Would 
you be made such plants of righteousness for His garden 
above? Give all diligence, for He worketh in you. As 
He works in the lilies—secretly, slowly, silently ; by sun 
and rain, by daylight and darkness, by rough winds and 
gentle dews. All life’s discipline is adapted to your need, 
to strengthen you in grace, to make you a fairer flower, 
to lend you sweeter breath. Be diligent to grow in 
grace; and fear not lest such spiritual bloom should fade 
like the lilies. All flesh indeed is grass; and the grace 
of the fashion of 7 perisheth. But to do the will of 
God, to wear His likeness, to breathe His Spirit—this 
means to live for ever. Life so divine as that is too 
costly to be spilt. Precious in the sight of the Lord is 
the death of His saints. His delight in their saintli- 
ness endureth for ever. 
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VIE 


Let this comfort you when your earthly flowers droop. 
Other lovely things of earth fade swiftly besides the lilies. 
Budding beauty of infancy, bloom that is almost ripe in 
maiden and youth, rich unbroken manhood, fruitful and 
mature,—alas! for the mower’s scythe which sweeps 
away these flowers of life! It is hard indeed to sit 
by and see the grace of the fashion of them droop and 
fall. But God, whose messenger swings to and fro that 
remorseless scythe, was He who clothed your human 
flower with a grace beyond the glory of Solomon. He 
loved the flower He had fashioned so fair, and He has 
pity on the work of His hands. Be sure of His sympathy, 
and trust His larger purposes. Suffer your meadow to be 
mown, for there comes a resurrection; the fading flesh 
is yet to reappear in unfading glory. What flower did ever 
death pluck on earth so perfect or so sweet as the man 
Christ Jesus? Yet in weakness was He cut down, that He 
might be raised in glory. So will it be with your dear ones ; 
reaped in their loveliness, to reappear more lovely. Forthem 
there awaits a better springe—a spring without an autumn, 
in a field where goes no scythesman any more at all. 

And if the flower of the grass—the bloom of fading 
flesh in this smitten world of sin—be so unspeakably 
fair to look on, and ravishing to our hearts, what shall 
be that body of glory fashioned like unto His glorious 
body wherewith our Heavenly Father shall clothe us when 
our hidden life appears? It doth not yet appear what 
we shall be. All the things we see are transient, like the 
lilies. What shall the everlasting things be—the incor- 
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ruptible body, the building of God, the City that hath 
foundations, eternal in the heavens? Truly our Father's 
house is wide, and it hath many a mansion. Here for 
a space we have our sojourn in one of its remoter dwelling- 
places. It lies far off from the centre. It lies beneath 
a curse for sin. It groaneth and travaileth in pain. It 
waits to be delivered from the bondage of corruption. 
Its lilies blow for the oven. Yet how fair it is! How 
God has cared for it! How open is His hand to give! 
What luxuriance of life abounds, what lavish beauty! 
The very wild flowers of Syria satisfied their Lord’s eye ; 
anemone and poppy, dyed in scarlet and purple, with 
raiment more soft in texture,- more brilliant in hue, 
than monarch’s coronation robe. The fields even of our 
northern land display treasures no less rich. How pro- 
digally God scatters over barren moors the golden glories 
of the gorse in spring, and in autumn the glowing amethyst 
of the heather! How every hedgerow in May breathes 
tender perfume! What a soft pink flush is upon the 
orchard when that loveliest of blossoms clothes the apple- 
tree! How delicate in the year’s prime are the wood- 
flowers—primrose and violet-—that nestle at the big roots 
of budding oaks! With what splendour of tint doth the 
year droop when corn-flower and poppy glow among the 
ruddy wheatlands, and all the woods begin to burn through 
flame-colour into russet! If God be so rich that He can 
afford to spend a glory like this upon the grass of the 
field and on the waste and lonely places of an earth that 
grows old in sin and is soon to pass away, what shall the 
home be where He prepares for us an eternal resting-place 
beside Himself—a paradise at the heart of heaven ? 


IX. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE TRINITY 
PRACTICALLY CONSIDERED. 


‘‘ Hear, O Israel: The Lord our God is one Lord.”—DEvt. vi. 4, 
quoted MARK xii. 29. 

‘‘The name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” 
—MATT. xxviii. 19. 
~|VER since the doctrine of the Trinity was 
elaborately defined by the theology of the 
Church in the fourth and fifth centuries, it 
fx"! has lain at the foundation of our Chris- 
tian creed as one of its most sure and unassailable 
articles. There are more reasons than one why such 
general acceptance of it might awaken some surprise. 
It is a doctrine quite peculiar to Christianity. It is un- 
discoverable by reason. It is very difficult to state, and 
quite impossible to explain. On a careless view, it even 
appears to conflict with a strict monotheism. Yet for all 
that, so deeply do its roots lie in Scripture, and so essen- 
tial has it proved itself to be in Christian life, that it has 
hardly ever been rejected in Christendom save by rational- 
istic thinkers, or by some minute and feeble communities 
whose Christianity has withered or blanched into such 
colourlessness that one is at a loss whether to call it 
Christianity at all. Every sound, living, or intense form of 
Christian faith has, as a matter of fact, accepted without 
question, as part of the New Testament revelation, this 
holy mystery of a Trinity within the unity of God. 
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I am not about to state this doctrine, or to explain 
those ancient and guarded forms of speech by which the 
Church has fenced it round about from the too easy mis- 
conceptions which on every side environ it. I shall only 
ask you to reflect with me for a little on certain’ moral 
and spiritual advantages which have flowed to the reli- 
gious life of Christians from the biblical conception of 
God as at once one, and yet, in that oneness, three. 1 
desire to help you to feel that this revelation which we 
have received of the divine nature as a unity which is 
not single or monotonous or (if one dare say so) inorganic, 
but which embraces in its unity a blessed wealth or com- 
plexity of life, is a revelation fruitful in practical gain 
for our own character as religious men. 


iL. 


First of all, let me remind you that the scriptural 
Trinity implies that God is One. I said a moment since 
that to a superficial eye it might appear to conflict with 
a rigorous monotheism. When rightly conceived, it is 
found to do precisely the reverse. So far from being 
against that precious and cardinal truth of God’s unity, it 
actually assumes it. (The Trinity of our faith means a 
distinction of persons within one common indivisible 
- divine nature. It implies, therefore, as its base that the 
divine nature is one and indivisible. It excludes the 
notion of gods many and lords many. For this reason 
God revealed the essential oneness of His being jirst ; and 
it was only after Israel had, through many weary centuries 
and many bitter lessons, learned that truth, that Jesus 
did or could disclose to His disciples the “ name of the 
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Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” On 
polytheistic soil no such revelation could have been, in 
the first instance, intelligible. Gentiles, accustomed to 
think of a throng of conflicting duties, would certainly 
have misunderstood it. It was to monotheistic Israel— 
to Israel, whose whole history had been one prolonged 
and at the last successful inculcation of this primary 
truth, “The Lord our God is one Jehovah,” that the 
later message could be sent with any hope of its being 
understood, that Jehovah’s name is the name of Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost. When you think how passionately 
the Hebrews of our Lord’s time clung to that peculiar 
tenet which their nation had been set in the heart of 
pagan polytheisms on purpose to defend—the truth that 
God is one; and when you see at the same time how 
such Hebrews as John, Paul, and Peter came to revere 
Jesus the Son of God as equally to be.worshipped with 
the Father, and received the invisible Spirit who came at 
Pentecost as no less truly a divine Person, you must feel 
that this new revelation of a Trinity in God left quite 
unaltered their old faith that God is one It was a 
mighty and a blessed addition to their knowledge of 
Jehovah ; but it did not shake what they knew before— 
“ Hear, O Israel: Jehovah our God is one Jehovah.” 

Let me now carry you a step onward. Let me ask 
this question and try to answer it: What is the chief 
spiritual benefit which we derive from the knowledge of 
the unity of God? So far as the religious life of men is 
concerned, wherein lies the pre-eminent value of a mono- 
theistic faith? It is a question which unhappily is not 
idle at this moment, when, strange to say, reversions 
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towards heathendom, unnatural proclivities to a revived 
paganism, are tincturing portions of our influential litera- 
ture. The answer I give is this: The unity of God is 
the only religious basis for a moral law of perfect and 
unwavering righteousness. 

I think it is easy to make this plain to you. Realise 
for a moment how the many gods of the pagans are con- 
ceived of by them. First of all, in the earlier stage of 
polytheism the forces of the material world are conceived 
of as ruled by different supernatural beings. One deity 
presides, they think, over the wind, another over the fire, 
a third over the sea, a fourth over the woods, and so forth. 
Instead of all nature standing at the command of one 
central creative and controlling power, whose single will 
it executes through all its parts, each several part is sup- 
posed to obey a limited local and arbitrary master of its 
own. Next, the same system which thus splits up the 
domain of matter, makes a similar partition of human life 
with its moral forces. There is a power felt to be above 
man as well as a power above nature. But man is quite 
as complex as nature is. The conflicting tendencies of 
his intellectual and moral being show as little harmony 
as nature shows. Hence one divinity is imagined to pre- 
side over his wise and temperate reason; a very different 
divinity inspires his animal appetites. One god breathes 
lust into the bosom, another kindles warlike rage, while a 
third labours to moderate both these passions. There is a 
set of homely deities who watch over household affairs, 
and another more regal who care for authority in the state. 
Each craft venerates its special patron. The agriculturist 
prays to the gods of the seasons, of rain and thunder, of 
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crops and fruit-bearing. So with the huntsman, the sailor, 
the merchant. Even pursuits of doubtful lawfulness in- 
voke a celestial friend, till, in the end, the reveller, the 
thief, the dicer, the voluptuary, all find allies in this 
accommodating pantheon: for the upper powers are no 
better than a faithful reflection of our human world. 
Olympus is an exaggerated picture of earth. 

Now, the thing I wish to point out is that such a creed 
must be of necessity immoral. Rival gods who care each 
for his own separate interest and for no other, must neglect 
moral law in the pursuit of their partial and particular 
ends—just as men do when they indulge without limit 
one single appetite or passion. The god of wine becomes 
of necessity the patron of intoxication ; the god of autho- 
rity, the patron of despotism; the god of cunning, the 
patron of deceit. You have no central power raised above 
the contention of inconsistent passions, whose only care is 
to make for righteousness and the common weal. Such a 
system is the consecration of bad as well as good ; it gives 
divine sanction to vice as fast as to virtue. It is only when 
the mind rises to the conception of one central supreme 
Lord, who not only made man and human life, but also 
rules all their complex parts alike, so that He can afford 
to be impartial, that have secured a basis in your religion 
for righteousness and judgment. 

So true is this, that even the more thoughtful heathen 
have often striven, in the interests of morality, after one 
greater, juster, purer Power, raised over every lower divinity, 
in whose impartial and more awful rule their hearts could 
find some guarantee for final equity in the world’s govern- 
ment. But the vulgar do not attain so far. Average 
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men are too thankful to find in their religion some sort of 
sanction for their evil propensities. Here, therefore, lies 
the great and never-to-be-forgotten value of the Old Testa- 
ment revelation—that elder volume of teaching on which 
our Christian faith is built. Throughout the Old Testa- 
ment there runs a stern denial of all partial or secondary 
divinities ; stern insistence upon one only living and true 
God, to whose single will all the wide fields of creation lie 
subject, and all the nations of men on the face of the great 
earth. That single will of His is at the same time a right- 
eous will. It is the sole source of law, sole lord of duty, 
sole referee of disputed rights, sole avenger of wrong. 
God becomes in this way a moral centre and head to the 
universe ; the impartial administrator, ruling by righteous 
law ; the final judge, with whom is no respect of persons. 
Thus by one great truth, religion and morality are for ever 
wed. Religion becomes the basis and the sanction of 
virtue. 

Why have I deemed it well to lead you through this 
explanation? For this reason: because I wish you clearly 
to see how the Christian doctrine of the Trinity has pre- 
served to us, in undiminished power, all the moral advan- 
tage which Hebrew religion drew from its revelation of 
the one God. This unity in God, which is practically go 
precious, is a unity of moral character in the ruler, and 
therefore of moral rule in the universe. It is such a 
unity as excludes all conflict within the divine will, all 
vacillation in the divine procedure, all inconsistency in 
the divine law, all feebleness in the divine administration. 
There must be one will alone seated on the throne, one 
will reflecting always one and the same character of con- 
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sistent righteousness. Now, I need hardly say that this 
is quite as strongly felt by a Christian who believes in 
the Trinity as by a Jew who believes only in the Unity. 
However we may conceive of the blessed and mysterious 
Three, they are defined to us upon the background of one 
common moral nature, one identical character, one coin- 
cident and supreme will. The Godhead is one in the work 
of creation, one in its legislation, one in its moral and 
gracious administration of men, one in its final judgment. 


II. 


It is time for us to ask next, what religious advan- 
tage do we reap from the fresh Christian discovery of a 
Trinity within this unity of the divine nature ? 

(a.) To this question, I answer in the first place, that 
the doctrine of the Trinity has heightened and enriched 
our conception of the nature of God. 

When we now think of God, the ever-blessed object of 
trust and worship, we think of a Being who is one, yet 
not single. His unity of moral life results from the perfect 
interaction of a plurality, and this is a higher and more 
fruitful sort of life than if He were an absolutely simple 
unit—-a monad. At least, we find that, in all sorts of 
created life we know, the higher or nobler the life, the 
more complexity is found in it. From the nearly inorganic 
simplicity of a polypus to the infinite riches of man’s 
manifold being, with its exquisite trinity of body, soul, 
and spirit, you can trace this law of life: the more com- 
plex life is, involving the interaction of various parts, so 
much the more fertile and noble does life become. What 


is single remains alone ; it is capable of little fruit. Thus 
I 
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a fixed and rigid monotheism is the most blank or the 
least productive of all creeds, as you can see in that 
sternest and most barren faith of Islam. The Moham- 
medan world reposes with a fatalistic, death-like torpor 
upon this solitary tenet: there is but one God. And in 
that single God is no play of affection, no interaction of life, 
no human likeness; nothing but a mechanical and fateful 
decree, which lies on human hearts like a gravestone. 

Contrast with this, I pray you, the rich and lovely and 
manifold play of social affections which Scripture suggests 
within the ever-blessed and sacred Three. Our God reveals 
Himself as eternally capable of the most perfect blessed- 
ness, because He was never solitary, even when alone. 
Before creation began to rise, within the awful depths of 
an eternity where nothing was save God, we already discein 
at the heart of the infinite Deity this sacred companionship. 
God is not now—He never was—simply and solely “I.” 
The earliest pronoun put into divine lips in the Book of 
Genesis is a plural pronoun: “Let Us make man in Our 
image.” There is a “We” in God as well as an “ley 
There is a “Thou” as well asa “We.” “As Thou, Father, 
art in Me and I in Thee, that they may be one in Us.” 
God was in the beginning with God: the Word (who is 
God) in the bosom of the Father (who is God), and the 
proceeding Spirit, who is with both. 

We speak of matters far too high for us to argue on 
with our word-chopping logic, or even to discern by our 
diviner reason. Yet it is surely permitted us to say that 
such a Trinity as this leaves room in the divine nature 
for the play of such moral affections as would be quite 
impossible to a mere single or solitary divinity. The lonely 
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Deity whom human intellect, untaught by revelation, is 
able to fabricate for itself, is one who is utterly without 
passion or love till He has externalised Himself in a 
created world. The legitimate outcome of that is pan- 
theism. It lands you in the primitive Hindoo faith; a 
god who lies in a death-torpor, unconscious of himself, 
until he awakes to consciousness in the outer world. 
Blessed be God! it has pleased Him to withdraw a corner 
of that dense veil which wraps the mystery of His infinite, 
unsearchable nature; and lo! within the supernal unity 
there are Three, equal in power and glory, of whom “none 
ig afore or after other, none greater or less than another ;” 
and between these Three abides an infinite complacency, 
with an infinite delight. Theirs is the ineffable joy of 
for ever giving and for ever getting. Theirs is mutual 
love; theirs is eternal sympathy, community of knowledge, 
consent of will, identity in character; all the tenderness 
and all the unselfishness of a life which has leave to go 
out towards others, is not locked up in hopeless silence: 
all that is theirs. God is One, and yet within Himself 
God has never been alone. 

Now, I say that such a conception of God is incon- 
ceivably nobler, and tenderer, and richer in moral and 
spiritual profit than any other ever given to man. Weare 
all of us in our own hearts the better for having been 
taught this Catholic mystery. We recognise in the 
lonely unapproachable altitude of Deity—an altitude 
which otherwise would repel affection like a snow-peak 
without a fellow near it—we recognise, I say, a capacity 
for love, a rich social sympathetic moral life which speaks 
home in warm and kindly tones to our human _ hearts. 
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God seems nearer us, more like us, for being Three in 
One. We understand Him better. And we learn to 
think a little less of that terrible almightiness which 
sets Him so far apart—a little more of that communion 
which we share with Him. The triune God is love; and 
so we too may dwell in love, and so, saith John, we may 
dwell in God. 

But I must add another answer to my question: How 
are we the better for the Christian doctrine of the Trinity? 
I answer, next— 

(0.) It affords a basis for those gracious relations which 
it has pleased God to sustain towards us in the economy 
of our salvation. 

There is, I think, no room to question that the New 
Testament revelation of a threefold distinction in the 
Godhead has been made to us mainly for the sake of 
those several offices which each divine person holds in 
the redemption of sinners. I have already said that the 
Old Testament truth that God is one was the necessary 
platform on which reposed the moral law. In like 
manner the truth that God is three is the New Testa- 
ment basis for the Gospel of His grace. 

For example, the facts of the incarnation and atone- 
ment presuppose that there is God the Son, as well as 
God the Father. If there were no Second Person known 
to us, no Word who was God with God, no Son to be sent 
of the Father, no express Image of God’s person able to 
be made a little lower than the angels for the suffering of 
death, it is plain that the very kernel of our Christian 
faith would cease to have any meaning. The assumption 
of our nature by a divine Saviour, the substitution of a 
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new Head for fallen men, the atonement by His cross and 
passion, the vicarious priesthood, the eternal intercession, 
are all meaningless or impossible if there be no distinc- 
tion of persons within the Godhead. 

So is it also with that other cardinal verity of Chris- 
tian experience—the mission of the Comforter. What 
is certain about Christian life if such things as these are 
not: the special presence of a divine Worker within the 
Church of Christ, the power inherent in the Gospel to 
regenerate the soul, the inhabitation of each believer by 
a Spirit of life and holiness, the inward witness of God 
in the heart of His children? Yet how could any one 
of these spiritual facts be conceived as possible, if we did 
not know that as the Father is God, and the Son is God, 
so the Holy Ghost is God ? 

The Christian Gospel is nothing if it be not the reve- 
lation to faith of the eternal God under quite new rela- 
tions to His creature, man; relations of indescribable 
graciousness, which never could have found a place but 
for man’s sin. God is our Reconciler, and under that 
relation of grace He is one with us, our common head 
and burden-bearer, the responsible and atoning member 
of our human family. God is our Quickener, perpetual 
inhabitant of our moral nature, and under that relation 
of grace He is a Spirit in us, yet not one with us—an 
invisible breath, a secret spring of life to the individual 
goul. God is once more our sovereign Father, to whom 
we need to be reconciled, by whom we need to be 
quickened ; remote ultimate source of all love and help. 
Under that relation of grace, finally, He is neither one 
with the race nor the secret inspirer of the individual. 
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He is the lawgiver and the lifegiver, above us and outside 
. of us, dwelling in light to which no man can approach, 
whom no man hath seen nor can see, 

I beg you to observe that all these various relation- 
ships between God and the soul are not only dogmas of 
Christian revelation; they are facts of Christian experi- 
ence. ‘They are all real ; and they are all needful. Without 
any one of them, Christian life, as we have known it for 
the past eighteen centuries, becomes unthinkable. Yet 
how could the eternal Jehovah sustain toward us so 
many inconsistent or incompatible relationships—be at 
once our Brother-Man, our Spirit Indweller, our unseen 
Father—be J udge, Reconciler, Quickener, if Jehovah our 
God were one Jehovah and nothing more? On the old 
Hebrew platform of bare monotheism, all this rich Chris- 
tian economy was simply impossible. Whereas these 
economic relations of God to saved men do naturally lie 
in to the threefold distinction of the Trinity. They form 
the several functions of the several divine persons in 
the one concurrent and sublime enterprise of man’s re- 
demption. 

Accordingly, you will observe further that the Father 
and the Son and the Holy Spirit are defined to our faith, 
not by their internal or divine differences which we could 
not comprehend, but just by their various offices of mercy 
towards ourselves, by those various works which with com- 
mon love they severally perform on our behalf. So that 
it is this magnificent gospel enterprise for the restoration 
of men which has, so to speak, developed before our eyes 
and set out in order those interior distinctions within the 
triune God which previously lay concealed, at least, from 
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human—I dare not say, if from angelic—vision. The 
Son became quite distinguishable from His Father then 
first, when He became man, born of a woman. The 
Spirit was clearly seen to proceed from the Father and 
the Son then first, when at Pentecost He came with 
sion and wonder to quicken the infant Church. This 
mysterious doctrine of the Trinity never was disclosed till 
it became necessary to disclose it; you read it first in the 
baptismal formula of Christian believers. Neither is it a 
mystery revealed to us for barren curiosity, as an abstract 
contribution to our knowledge of God. Rather it has 
come out, so to speak, by the way; involved incidentally 
in those great doctrines of the incarnation, atonement, 
regeneration, and sanctification, which form the pith and 
staple of Christian teaching. When God’s way of saving 
sinners came to be laid quite bare before us, then, and not 
before, there had to be unveiled this undiscoverable fact 
concerning the one Jehovah, that His name is threefold 
—the Father, and the Son, and the Holy Ghost. 


Tn all that has now been said, I have but touched the 
fringe of a great subject. It will not be in vain to have 
even touched it, if we shall thereby feel this cardinal 
article of our holy religion to be at once more real and 
more precious than it seemed before, or if we are led to 
worship, with more profound and varied feelings of devo- 
tion, the Most High God, because He has discovered Him- 
self to us, latest born of men, under so rich a complexity 
of affecting relationships. It is ours as Christians to see 
deeper than others into the glory of the divine heart. On 
us has been shed with more lavish hand the manifold love 
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of God. Our own religious life, therefore, our devotional 
sentiments, ought to respond to every part of this fresh 
and marvellous revelation. As is the wealth of grace in God 
—Father, Son, and Spirit—such and so abundant should 
be the veneration, the confidence, the gratitude, the 
loyalty, which we feel towards each of the undivided 
Three. The love and homage of our souls towards our 
redeeming God is therefore more ample and rich than 
that which could be elicited by a naked monotheism ; 
for it is the sum of all those affections which we owe to 
the several divine persons, whose several operations of 
grace have concurred to make us what we are—heirs of 
God and joint-heirs with Christ. I address you this day 
as Christians, elect according to the foreknowledge of God 
the Father, through sanctification of the Spirit, unto 
obedience and sprinkling of the blood of Jesus Christ ; 
Christians baptized into tlie triple name, who daily enjoy 
the triple benediction, the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
the love of God, and the communion of the Holy Ghost ; 
and I bid you ponder without tiring on this glorious 
mystery of godliness. It is little we can as yet compre- 
hend -of it, but even that little is fertile in matter for 
Joyful, adoring praise. Already, all that we do know of 
the Triune is grace; and again grace; and ever more 
grace, abounding to our salvation. It may be we shall 
know more when we are able to take our station inside 
the reverent circle of the angels, and at a nearer distance 
to gaze like John upon a throne whereon sits One « to 
look upon like a jasper and a sardine stone ;” before 
which burn for ever “ seven lamps of fire, which are the 
seven spirits of God;” but “in the midst of which (best 
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of all) there stands a Lamb—our Lamb—as it had been 
slain.” Around that throne there sounds without inter- 
mission the doxology of the Catholic Church, both the 
militant and the triumphant: “Glory be to the Father, 
and to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost, as it was in the 
beginning, is now, and ever shall be, world without end. 


Amen.” 


X. 


THE FATHER’S PITY AND THE SON’S 
oY MPATHY= 


“Like as a father pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth them 
that fear Him.”—Ps, ciii. 13. 

“In all things it behoved Him to be made like unto His brethren, 
that He might be a merciful and faithful high priest.” .. . ‘*We 
have not an high priest which cannot be touched with the feeling of 
our infirmities.’”—HEB. ii. 17; iv. 15. 


HE thought which I desire, by the comparison 
of these texts, to suggest is this-—How the 
compassion of God for men, disclosed in the 

= Old Testament, has grown in the New into 

the fellow-feeling of Christ. We have not lost our Father’s 
pity, we have gained a Brother’s sympathy. 


1. Both halves of revelation agree in giving impartial 
prominence to two aspects of God’s moral attitude towards 
us—to His aspect of displeasure towards the sinner as 
identified with his sin, and His aspect of grace towards 
the sinner as separable from his sin. What St. Paul has 
called the “ goodness” and the “ severity” of God get in 
both Testaments very even-handed exhibition. But, look- 
ing only to the gracious or favourable side of the divine 
character (with which alone I have just now to do), I 
am struck by this, that in those Old Testament writings 
which make most of the kindlier and milder attributes of 
Jehovah, the ground quality on which everything is made 
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to rest is His pity. \With the psalm writers it is a stand- | 
ing description of God on this side of His nature that He 
is “gracious and full of compassion.” His compassion 
for the perishable life and oppressed state of Israel is 
expressly assigned by the prophets as His reason for 
“redeeming” His people and forgiving their rebellions 
with long-suffering mercy. When He withdraws locusts 
from the wasted fields of Palestine, it is because He pities 
His people’s sufferings. The repentant city of Nineveh 
is spared because its helpless myriads touched in God’s 
great heart such ruth as Jonah had for his withering 
gourd. And after Jerusalem’s fall, the patriot-poet who 
mourned so exquisitely over its ruins finds the explanation 
of all disaster in these plaintive, half-reproachful words, 
“Thou hast not pitied.” It reads as if the Almighty’s 
long-suffering patience with men, His gracious kindness 
to His people, His relentings, even His mercy in pardon- 
ing sin, were all felt by these old Hebrews to root them- 
selves in that beautiful sentiment of compassion with 
which a Being so immense and self-contained in blessed- 
ness must look down on the fragile and sorrowful creatures 
whose origin, whose habitation, and whose end are all of 
them in the dust. — 
The inconceivable vastness of that interval which 
divides God from man was ever present to the devout 
Hebrew. On the deep religious heart of that people it 
pleased God, through the teachers whom He sent them, 
to write this primary lesson of reverential fear. A pro- 
sound sense of the majesty and mystery of the divine 
nature, with an awful shrinking of soul before such a 
presence, are among the earliest lessons which men must 
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learn, if their spiritual lives are to be deep, or strong, or 
noble. These are religious habits of feeling into which, if 
you are wise, you will educate your children, lest they 
too grow up as flippant, pert, and regardless of what is 
venerable as we see so many youths, to our present shame 
and future peril, are now growing up around us. Nothing 
great in character can be built up where the very foun- 
dations of character have not been laid, and early laid, 
in religious reverence. To measure ourselves with the 
Highest, to learn our own insignificance and littleness, to 
cultivate the instinct of generous, unselfish respect, deepen- 
ing into awe, before whatever is august, vast, wise, ancient, 
and holy ; above all, to be capable of worshipping in pro- 
found submission and veneration at His great feet, who is 
before all, and above all, and better than all, of whom, and 
through whom, and to whom are all things ;—this is the 
first step in religion, and the basis of all creaturely noble- 
ness of virtue. 

This lesson, therefore, the Hebrews learned before and 
beyond all other peoples. / The Old Testament is filled 
full of the greatness of Jehovah, and with it is set in 
perpetual contrast the feebleness of men. I open only 
one chapter in one writer, and within the compass of a 
few verses* I find this contrast set forth with the copi- 
ousness of Eastern eloquetice in half-a-dozen different 
forms. Beside the endlessness of God, men are like grass 
which withers, and its flowers that fade, before the sun’s 
hot face at noon. They fill a little room, narrow as the 
tiny world of a grasshopper in the meadow ; while to 
Him the vast circle of the heavens is like a tent to dwell 


* See Isaiah xl. 6-26, 


a 
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in. When He takes up ocean in His palm, or weighs 
the dust of the earth and all its mighty mountain-ranges 
in a measure, what more are we for magnitude than dust 
motes not worth blowing from the balance-scale? Nay, 
He alone is—is real; and we are but vanity, a thing 
that seems to be, but is not. Should He be angry, and 
ride forth at the head of His shining heavenly hosts, shall 
we not flee as helpless as stubble before the whirlwind? 
Should He be kind, shall He not tend us, laying our 
helplessness on His mighty bosom, as a shepherd beareth ( 
the lambs of the flock? 

It is across this gulf of contrast that Hebrew piety 
always represented Jehovah as regarding man. “He 
looked down from heaven upon the children of men.” He 
peheld them creatures of yesterday, small and frail and 
evil, evanescent and sorrowful. He pitied them. Very 
beautiful to think of is this tender turning of the great 
divine heart toward such as we are, and the waking up 
of pity at each new sight of our pitiable need. Every 
relation He sustains to us moves Him to compassion. 
Our Maker, whose fingers moulded this aching, wither- 
ing flesh, whose breath lit up within us this tiny spark of 
knowledge which we call our understanding; our beneficent 
Monarch, who gives us laws which it were our health to 
keep, and guards us, when we do not know it, by unseen 
forces in the heavens and on the earth; our Shepherd, 
whose voice calls us along the path in which our silly 
feet would stray, and by whose staff our weary steps are 
stayed when He has brought us into pastures of rest; best 
of all, and highest image known to Hebrew faith, our 
Heavenly Father, who stoops with wise tenderness to in- 
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struct our inexperience, chastise our folly, and in His pity 
(because He knows the feebleness of our frame) will turn 
away our transgressions from us. Whatever the Old Tes- 
tament discloses of divine kindness to men, of gentle 
forbearance, and enduring watchful care, and abundant 
forgiveness, and healing helpfulness, seems all of it to be 
the condescension of One who is too great to be anything 
else than nobly pitiful. 

2. There is no doubt whatever that some souls, fed on 
such views of God as these, did grow up to a spiritual 
stature quite heroical. Long and close meditation on the 
greatness and on the pity of Jehovah produced very noble 
men of God. Abraham, Moses, Samuel, David, Elijah, 
Daniel, were men in whom was united rare spiritual 
strength with rare spiritual tenderness. To grow familiar 
with the vastness and unimaginableness of the divine nature 
through the habit of laying one’s soul alongside the lofty 
One who inhabiteth eternity, makes the soul wax great. For 
true greatness of soul is near of kin to a manly lowliness 
of soul; and he who frankly and profoundly worships 
Him who is alone noble enough for worship, will find 
himself ennobled. He aspires towards his divinity ; he 
dilates with the greatness which he adores. The perpetual 
forthgoing of the soul from its own petty inabilities to 
contemplate all ability treasured up in the Most High, 
supplies just that resolute reliance on the far greater One 
far off which faith needs. This is the bone and sinew of 
faith, to grasp the incomparable strength in God ; and the 
more wide and unbridged we see the gulf to be which 
divides His power from all derived subordinate powers, so 
much the more unhesitating will be the grasp we take of 
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Him. The soul, on the other hand, that looks up out of 
its puny brief span of days on earth to watch with what 
gentleness that vast and everlasting strength of the Most 
High lets itself down to cover us with its shadow, to 
inform us with its breath, to spare and guard and keep the 
defenceless children of men, will acquire great hopefulness. 
It will learn to praise what Jehovah’s unfailing compas- 
sions have already done, with a wondering, half-timid guess 
at what greater things they may yet accomplish. Pity 
were it if we should lose in the larger light of His incarnate 
love such devout admiration of God’s condescension as 
drew from older saints the exclamation, “ Lord, what is 
man that Thou art mindful of him ?” 

3. At the same time, the characteristic tendency of 
Old Testament saints to look at the divine goodness as 
coloured by His pity and as having a constant reference 
to His distance above His creatures, implied an imperfect 
appreciation of His love. Compassion is not the perfec- 
tion of love. It is true that, as it exists in God, it is free 
from any tinge of that sense of superiority and of conde- 
scension which we call patronage; most free from all 
suspicion of what we must call contempt. It is hard for 
well-to-do and happy men to look down from their re- 
moved seats of ease upon the toil or penury of their 
fellows, to pity them, and in their pity to try to help 
them, without spoiling their benefaction by something 
which shall too painfully remind the receiver of the donor’s 
superior fortune. It is for this reason that the nearest 
approach which human pity ever makes to the purity of 
divine pity is when it is a father who pitieth his children. 
So the Lord pitieth ; with a compassion which knows how 
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high it is above the frailty of the object, yet feels no con- 
tempt for its object because it is frail; “so, the Lord pitieth 
them that fear Him.” 

Still, I say again, love has not done its best when 
from above it pities us who are below. One better thing 
it had to do; and at last, when the world was ripe to bear 
it, love came and did it. Love, when it is perfect, van- 
quishes what it cannot obliterate, the distinctions of high 
and low, of great and small. It refuses to be separated 
from its loved one. It can no longer be at ease while 
he suffers, or rich while he is poor, but bridges the gulf 
of difference, identifies itself with its object, and forgets 
to pity that it may learn to sympathise. Down from 
His height of serene, compassionate divinity, therefore, 
love drew the eternal Son of God, to become a Brother of 
the men whose Father He was; to be born into their 
bitter lot, taste all their experience, and work out in 
living and in dying those stern problems of righteousness 
and of atonement which had for ever baffled them. 
“Forasmuch as the children are partakers of flesh and 
blood, He also Himself, who is the Most High God, the 
Lord of Hosts,—He also Himself likewise took part 
of the same;” “in all things was made like unto His 
brethren ;” “was in all points tempted like as we are 3? 
was “ compassed with infirmity,” and “learned obedience 
by the things which He suffered.” 

By doing this new thing, which no Old Testament be- 
liever had dared to credit Him with doing, God disclosed a 
manner of love for men for which the name of pity is 
too weak. Nay, He put Himself into an entirely new 
attitude towards men, from that attitude of which pity is 
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the expression. The divine relations to mankind were 
by the incarnation enriched and complicated in a way 
for which we can find no possible human utterance with- 
out straining to the utmost the distinctions within the 
Trinity. To us there is still the Father, unapproachable, 
invisible, unsuffering, whose bosom is still, as of old, the 
home of an inextinguishable parental compassion which 
cannot forget the children whom He has begotten in His 
love, the creatures whom in His goodness His fingers 
framed. But there is also now the Son, our Brother, 
bone of our bone and flesh of our flesh, who does not so 
much pity us (for that were to pity His own past), but 
feels with ug as one of ourselves. Great is this mystery 
of the new nature which has been taken up within the 
divine to add its remembrance of a created history, of 
a sore experience endured in time. We must speak 
paradoxes if we speak at all. We must talk of additions 
to Him who is infinite; and of new experience in the 
Unchangeable; and of something learned by the All- 
knowing. One indivisible Christ, who shares with the 
Father the incommunicable consciousness of Godhead and 
the ineffable compassion of Creator for His creatures, does 
also share with us those peculiar reminiscences, emotions, 
regrets, desires, that recollection of growth and of infirmity 
and of sorrow, which all men know and which no one 
but a man can know. I will therefore say that God has 
entered into a new relation to humanity. He has learned 
by experience to look at it from a new, even from the 
human, point of view. There has been added to His com- 
passion for us a closer, warmer, and more equal interest. 


He has, what once He had not, a fellow-feeling, that 
K 
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fellow-feeling which springs from the touch of kinship. 
The Creator has become also a creature; and with us He 
has henceforth in Jesus Christ one nature, common; a 
common history; one life, one death. In brief, to the 
paternity of God has been added the fraternal tie. 

4. Now, what is the worth to us of this new relation 
which God has acquired to man ? 

The play of feeling is a thing too subtle to be described 
by an instrument $0 clumsy as language. Yet we all 
know that indefinable element which a community in 
suffering lends to one’s interest in any fellow-sufferer, 
and how it gives warmth and colour to compassion. Men 
turn instinctively in their need to some one whose case 
has been like their own. The pity with which the rich 
regard the poor is a faint, cold thing compared to that 
care which poor people take in one another when once 
their interest is aroused. In some parallel but surpassing 
way all Christians feel that the heart of God lies nearer 
in to their wants since it became the heart of a Man of 
sorrows; as if even the love of God had gained from 
experience both depth and tenderness. 

There are three directions at least in which actual 
experience must be held to modify even the compas- 
sions of the Most Merciful. / 

(a.) For one thing, it gives such knowledge of every 
similar sufferer’s case as no mere spectator can have. 
The Psalmist, it is true, based the pity of our Heavenly 
Father on His special knowledge of our frame—such 
knowledge as only the Framer of it can possess. But it 
seems to me that to know man’s frame, to know what is 
in man, even to search and try with divine inspection the 
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heart and spirit of a man, is after all something: less inti- 
mate and perfect than to be aman. ‘To learn a child’s 
lessons, feel a youth’s passions, think a man’s thoughts ; 
to be actually tempted to evil as men are tempted, and 
find out by trial how hard it is for them to be good; to 
undergo the moral probation and discipline peculiar to a 
human creature, impossible to the Creator: this must 
give—or, if we are to think on the subject at all, it must 
be supposed by us to have given—to the Son of God a 
fresh acquaintance with human experience, of a quite 
other sort from the omniscience of the creating Father. 
At all events, I cannot help feeling this, that, if it is 
possible for any one to know me, understand me, and do 
me justice, Jesus Christ is that One; since, as my Maker, 
He both knows what He made me fit to be and to do, and, 
as my Fellow-Man, has learned through what hindrances 
and temptations I have become what I am. \ 

Let me commend this consideration to those of you who 
feel that there is such a complication about the mingled 
good and evil of your past lives, so much entanglement 
of right purposes with wrong results, such a webwork of 
motives partly good and partly not good, crossed again by 
circumstances, for some of which you are to blame, for 
others not; in short, that your moral history offers a skein 
of well and ill doing so tangled that you utterly despair 
of unravelling it yourself, much less of finding any one 
else to do it. I recommend you to reflect how fit beyond 
all others One must be, who has looked with divine eyes 
into each secret spring of life, and mastered every one of 
those elements whose confluence determined your history, 
and who, while He beheld all with the clear vision of God, 
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and judged all with the serene and charitable justice of 
God, felt with you in every step you took as One whose 
own life had passed under similar influences, and com- 
prehended why you acted as you did, because He Himself 
had once been tempted to act just likewise. Reflect what 
considerateness it argues in the eternal God to equip Him- 
self with such exact experimental knowledge of you on 
purpose to encourage you to confide in Him, or in order, 
having deserved your confidence, to repay it with sympathy 
and with help. Do not be so proud as to stay apart from 
this Friend in solitary unease, wrapping a cloak of silence 
with Spartan sternness round the fox of moral discontent 
which inwardly preys upon you ; but trust the knowledge 
which is accurate with the accuracy of God, yet intimate 
‘as the experience of a man. 

(b.) If anything could invite us thus to make God the 
confidant of our life, it would be this further result of 
His incarnation, that in this respect at least, so far as 
human experience goes, He has put Himself on our own 
level. He has abolished at His own choice the gulf which 
parted us. He is our equal; He is our Fellow. 

It is true there is still this separateness about Him, 
that His humanity has had a sinless history; an expe- 
rience His which knew no fault, or fall, or regret. He is 
‘a good man; we are bad men. It is true, therefore, that 
so long as a man prefers to continue bad rather than 
become good, so long he will avoid Jesus Christ, as a pro- 
fane fellow avoids the society of the godly. But to any 
one who seeks help to grow better as well as pardon for 
his fault, there is no attractiveness about a person who 
is not good. Sinful souls may herd together in their sin; | 
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but they feel by instinct that, when they would repent 
and amend, they must look for aid to good men, not bad ; 
and the better any one is, the more aid is to be got from 
him. It is, therefore, no drawback from the suitableness 
of our Saviour that He is “separate from sinners,” so 
long as the disparity is not such as to destroy sympathy. 
There are some virtuous men who owe their virtue to a 
cold temperament or to mere absence of temptation. To 
them no poor fallen neighbour would ever draw near for 
moral counsel. The Son of God is not such a Man. His 
goodness is consistent with the utmost width and depth 
of humanness. It knows temptation. It is not cold 
virtue, but warm charity. It repels no man, but attracts 
all. God has not more effectually ignored the space be- 
tween the Highest and His creature than He has spanned 
the interval between the Perfect One and sinners. His 
goodness has learned to understand our evil. He has 
touched sin without being defiled; borne it, not in resent- 
ment, but in pity. Nay, in so far as sin is mixed up 
inextricably with frailty, with ignorance, with evil circum- 
stance and infirmity of will, may we nob say He has 
learned to sympathise with sinners, with those who have 
been overtaken in faults which tried to overtake Him ; 
and have fallen, being weak, where it taxed His strength 
to stand? So close is God come to us, to be, as it were, 
our equal. 

(c.) There is still another fruit of the incarnation more 
striking than all. [A chord which has been once set in ) 
unison with another vibrates (they say) when its fellow 
is sharply struck. God has set His heart through human 
suffering into perpetual concord with human hearts. 
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Strike them, and the heart of God quivers for fellowship. 
If this is compassion, it is so in a more literal sense than 
when we use the word as a mere synonym for pity. It 
is sympathy, in the Greek and New Testament sense; it 
is, as our version has it, being “touched” with the same 
feeling. It is the remembrance of His own human past 
which stirs within the soul of Christ, when, now, from 
His high seat, He sees what mortal men endure. , An echo 
from His own years in Syria, from His workshop toil, 
from household vexation, from open graves, from inerati- 
tude and treachery of friends, from lonely anguish in 
prayer, from curses and blows and taunts, from the 
nakedness and thirst and nervous strain of Golgotha; an 
echo from an unforgotten passion answers back to all the 
cries and sighs that go daily up from men and women 
who to this hour on earth must toil, and weep and pray, 
and agonise and die. Ah! that a world of weary sufferers 
only knew what beatings of heart are answering back 
from within the unseen where the Eternal hides! Ah! 
that men would only hearken to catch by faith the sym- 
pathetic whispers of their suffering God, would lay their 
aching heads upon a bosom which let in the spear and 
gave back blood and water! Would God we took to us 
all the comfort which was bought for us at the cost of 
His long sorrow, who, not in vain—moved by His pity 
—forgot the passionless bliss of His eternity, and forsook 
the unvisitable splendours of His throne, to tread man’s 
petty path of tears from a woman’s womb to the grave’s 
mouth; and who, translating divine compassions into 
human sympathy, became a “ merciful and faithful High 
Priest to make reconciliation for the sins of the people!” 


xT: 


‘POVERTY AND RICHES WITH CHRIST. 


‘Though He was rich, yet for your sakes He became poor, that ye 
through His poverty might be rich.”—2 Cor. viii. 9. 


2)RETHREN, Christ led the way through 
poverty to eternal riches, a way in which 
we all must follow Him if we would be 


So] saved. In this sentence, could we under- 
stand it well, I think we should find a master-key to 
all the moral meaning of His wondrous life. Let us 
try to ponder over it for a little: how He showed us the 
true path down to poverty, the way of impoverishment, 
and then led us up again by the way of divine enrich- 
ment. May He so teach it to us that our hearts shall 
be enamoured of His footsteps and gladly follow Him in 


the way! 


I. When you hear these words of St. Paul, “He be- 
came poor,” your mind reverts, I daresay, to the lowly 
lot of the Son of Mary. You recall how Jesus was the 
child of a mechanic’s home; how He came almost by 
stealth into a world which could barely find room for Him 
where the oxen and the asses fodder; how, at the age of 
thirty, He exchanged the manual labour of a country 
artisan for the more dependent position of an itinerant 
preacher; how He lived on casual bounty and often had 
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nowhere to lay His head. You remember, too, that He 
died an absolute pauper; His clothes forfeit as a perqui- 
site to His executioners, His only resting-place a borrowed 
tomb, In the outward circumstances of His life, from 
Bethlehem to Golgotha, He was, in the most literal sense, 
a poor man. And when your mind strives to realise 
from what immeasurable divine height He had descended 
to this low level, what infinite wealth the Maker and 
the Lord of the heavens and the earth had laid aside in 
order to be the carpenter’s son, you are staggered ; the 
thoughts refuse to grasp such unspeakable impoverish- 
ment; and our wondering souls can only echo amazed 
the simple phrase of Paul, “ Being rich, He became poor.” 

But let us try to penetrate below the surface a little 
and discover, if we can, what such impoverishing of the 
Son of God really meant. The poor surroundings of 
His earthly lot do not greatly help us here. To know 
what life in a Syrian village was like; to see the inside 
of a Galilean carpenter’s shop; to picture the Christ fed 
on barley loaves, clad in coarse and dusty attire, or asleep 
where the rude plank was wet with flying spray ;—all 
that is only the picturesque and piquant setting of the 
man, an outside and very unimportant sort of “ poverty ” 
indeed, symbolising the real and spiritual facts within. 
What are these inner facts? How did He in very deed 
impoverish Himself, being rich ? 

For one thing, whatever this poverty of the Son of: 
God might mean, it/could not imply that He ceased to 
be the Owner and the Lord of all things! When you 
come to think of it, the possessions proper to this Person 
which made Him so rich were quite inalienable posses- 
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sions. How could the divine Creator of the universe 
lose His proprietary right over everything that He had 
made? That sort of limited ownership which the law 
gives me over what ig mine I can renounce, I can trans- 
fer. I can make mine yours. Not so with the absolute 
ownership of God. All things are His by an indefeasible ° 
title, The use of them He may lend: His own proprie- 
torship in them He cannot alienate. Still less is it pos- 
sible to strip oneself of those moral and personal qualities 
which make up the wealth of one’s very nature. My 
faculties of mind and heart are too much my own for me 
to part with them. Could a Divine Person cease to carry 
in Himself the unsearchable riches of divine power, or 
wisdom, or goodness? In whatever way He became 
poor, it was not by ceasing to be in actual right of pos- 
session the rich One. = 

Neither could it be by supposing Himself to be poor 
while He really was the Lord of all. This would make 
His poverty simply a delusion, as when a rich man 
dreams that he is beggared. When Jesus was about to 
descend into His last profoundest stage of emptiness, His 
dearest friend writes of Him, “He knew that the Father 
had given all things into His hands, and that He was 
come from God and went to God.” That very night He 
Himself addressed these words to God: “ All Thine are 
Mine;” “Thou hast given Thy Son power over all 
flesh.” Is that the language of one who falsely imagines 
Himself to be nothing but a poor man ? 

There remains, I think, only one sense in which he 
who is rich can make himself practically poor, and thas 
is by forbearing to claim his wealth or to avail himself 
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of it. The nobleman, for example, who leaves behind 
him his estates, conceals his rank, sinks his title, and 
goes abroad to maintain himself on what he can earn 
by daily labour or pick up from precarious charity, 
content to reap not one penny’s worth of good from all 
the unused revenues of his property, is a man who, being 
rich, becomes poor. Poor, not by loss indeed, but by 
renunciation; not because he knows nothing of his 
wealth, but because he chooses neither to use nor to 
enjoy it. It is, of course, conceivable that under a suf- 
ficiently strong inducement a man may thus forego the 
advantages to which he has a right. If he did so, as 
Peter the Great, for example, did, under a motive which 
was purely generous, or for an object which was grand 
enough to be worth the sacrifice, such voluntary impover- 
ishment would win, as it would deserve, applause. But 
the design must be very noble and the motive very pure, 
if we are to find in it a faint and distant shadow of the 
self-impoverishing of God for man’s salvation! What 
motive could be purer than this, “For your sakes”? 
What design nobler than this, “That ye through His 
poverty might be rich” ? 
I think, brethren, we are now within sight of the true 
_conception of Christ’s poverty. It}was not an outward 
! condition so much as an inward act. At the most, the 
outward condition only mirrored the inward act. All 
things were not less truly His own than before ; only He 
refused to assert His right to them, or to seize upon the 
benefits of them. His rights of property He could not 
forfeit; but He forbore to exercise them. And why ? 
That He might make Himself in all things like unto us, 
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His human and fallen brethren. This position of volun- 
tary poverty into which the rich Heir of all things was 
pleased for a time to put Himself, will be most easily 
understood if you say simply, He put Himself into our 
position. To the level of our poverty He chose to reduce 
Himself, That covers all the elements or ingredients in 


this strange self-impoverishment of God. a 


(a.) For example: we are men and therefore creatures, 
children who hang upon our celestial Parent with abso- 
lute dependence. What have we that we have not re- 
ceived? What do we know that we are not taught? 
What can we do but by the guidance and the aid of 
Another? Is not that poverty—to be derived from. 
Another, sustained by Another, fed and led by Another, 
owning nothing save what One greater than ourselves 
concedes of His sovereign and gracious bounty? Against 
this unconditional dependence of a creature upon God, 
with the indebtedness which it implies, men’s proud 
spirits have fumed ever since a tempter said, “ Ye shall 


be as God!” Yet to this creaturely dependence, with all 


its limitations, the Son most meekly stooped. | Though 
inherently and divinely equal to the Father, He con- 
sented to occupy the position of a creature's inferiority : 
“ My Father is greater than I.” Though almighty Maker 
of the universe, He consented to receive His ability from 
God: “The Son can do nothing of Himself.” Whatever 
He knew, He learned as a lesson from above. What- 
ever He did, He did by divine direction. Of the infinite 
treasures of the earth which were His, He would not 
turn so much as a stone to bread to feed His own hunger. 
On Himself He imposed those strict bounds that bind 
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every created man; and these bounds to His life He 
faithfully respected. The very basis of His earthly exist- 
ence—His consenting to be born of a woman—involved 
this amazing abnegation of all underived rights, and of 
all antecedent ownership. It involved that He claimed 
as His own and would use for His purposes nothing but 
what the divine bounty has been pleased to confer on 
human nature in making it what it is. Even that He 
did not claim as properly His own by any divine right, 
but only as His in the same way in which it is yours or 
mine—as what a man receives from his Maker. Thus 
\_.He became poor, with a creature’s poverty. 
(b.) Take, again, those restrictions under which men 
are bound to act—the confining bonds of law. } No man 
cas js free to do whatever he likes. A man is not his own 
property, not lord of himself, even in the sense of making 
what he will of himself, of his own powers, appetites, or 


energies. Born in a given rank, at a certain date, his 
little life-story is bounded from birth. to death by circum- 
stances over which he has a very moderate control indeed. 
The imperative of duty, the imperative of providence, and 
the imperative of society are all lying upon him. This 
thing, and not that, he must eat, drink, do, or forbear 
from doing. Some impulses he may, some too he may 
not, indulge. Against this curbing and prescribing law, 
whether of morals or of social custom, all men fret; and 
Jewish men in particular were saddled with a yoke of 
ancient prescriptions peculiarly vexatious. Each day of 
the week, every act of social or domestic existence brought 
a Jew under some minute regulation which interfered 
with his freedom, and made him feel that in no sense 
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whatever was he rich enough to be his own master. To 
all this Christ submitted. He became too poor to have 
a will of His own or be a law unto Himself, for He was 
“made under the [Mosaic] law.” Beautiful acts of love 
which with divinely free and uncommanded choice He 
was spontaneously prone to do, no one bidding Him, these 
very acts He now submitted to perform, because they 
were enjoined, with a distinct recognition of law in the 
doing of them, and an express bowing of His own to 
Another’s will. Painful acts of endurance, which went 
against nature and were very hard to flesh and blood, 
these, too, even when the goodness or the need of them 
could not be discerned for darkness of vision, He tutored 
His submissive heart to accept, and His obedient will 
to do. Thus, also, He became very poor, with the / 
poverty of a subject. 

(c.) Once more, and most strange of all, He came into 
our place of poverty, even as sinners. Sin has wrought 
for us a deeper poverty than God meant for men, There 
is no shame in having nothing but what our kind creating 
Father gives; no shame in being free only to do His 
sweet and perfect will. But there is shame in wearing 
a life forfeit to the law through criminal transgression. 
This is poverty indeed. Is a child poor, although he 
owns in his separate name not a farthing, who yet dwells 
secure and happy in his father’s mansion, the sharer of 
all its plenty and the heir of all its treasures ? Care not 
how poor you be in your own right, so long as you are 
rich in God’s great love! But what think you of that 
man’s poverty who has lost his Father’s favour, lost his 
own life through the Father’s displeasure, and now les 
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under sentence of the law, a respited convict? Brethren, 
} ~ Jesus walked on earth with a forfeited life: His own, 
indeed, to lay down or to take again (as He well knew), 
had He but chosen to assert His rightful claim, or to 
use what He possessed; yet no longer His own, in fact, 
because He had devoted it to the law, given it away for 
a ransom, consecrated it for a sacrifice. Here was the 
acme of self-impoverishment. He held not even Himself 
to be properly His own. On the contrary, He held Him- 
self to be a ransom for our transgression, a price due, a 
Person doomed; and so gave Himself to justice, to be 
handled at the pleasure of that righteous Father who had 
given Him this commandment. Himself He would not 
save, but committed Himself to Him who judgeth righte- 
ously. Thus poor beyond all poverty did He become, who 
was the most rich God and Lord of earth and heaven! 


Il. Now, as far as I can understand, it is just this 
spontaneous abnegation of all that was properly His own, 
in order to be as poor as we are, this emptying out of His 
native riches on purpose to wear our dependent, subject, 
and forfeited life, which gives us the moral key to that 
mysterious atoning life and death of the Son of God. It 
seems most wonderful when you think of it: the silent, 
suppressed consciousness of divine wealth, all at His com- 
mand, yet all renounced ; abstinence His whole life long 
from claiming or enjoying the least morsel of what He 
had a right to, in order that He might accept with quiet 
meekness just what belonged to His new brethren. In 
this act of self-impoverishment unto death for our sakes 
there lay, surely, the perfection both of that love which 
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gives and of that humility which stoops and veils itself. 
It forms the most consummate antithesis to the immoral 
attitude taken up by our fallen world. This world, being 
indeed helpless and dependent, yet renounces God, defies 
authority, asserts itself, dreams of self-sufficiency, plumes 
and brags and puffs itself up with a groundless conceit. 
For a lovely answer to such sinful folly, the Son of God, 
being indeed rich, becomes as poor as the world ig, . He 
stoops to show us men our true place. He strips Him- 
self that we may see how we are shorn and naked. He 
renounces life itself for us that we may understand how 
not even our lives are our own, but due all of them to 
justice. 

We shall reap no profit from this adopted poverty of 
His, unless we do, each one of us, recognise in it our own 
poverty, follow Him by penitence in His emptying of 
self, and learn of Him how to be poor in spirit before 
God. When the backbone of a man’s arrogance before 
God is broken by the cross of Jesus; when I recognise 
in that meek Man giving up life without reserve a pic- 
ture of my proper self; when I consent to see in His 
death what is due to me, and in His submission to law 
the submission which I owe; when I renounce all self- 
will as He renounced His, and all claim to an inde- 
pendent life as He did; then I am learning of Him to 
be poor, and lowly, and meek. This is what reduces a 
man to his proper place and attitude in the universe of 
God. It is true, Jesus was really rich when He made 
Himself as poor as I. My riches are imaginary only, 
not real like His. Still, for me as for Him the pathway 
is one of renunciation, of abnegation. My would-be 
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independence of God I must frankly abandon. My 
effort to be a god to myself I must relinquish as a hate- 
ful Satanic delusion ; worse, a Satanic crime. Under the 
just dominion of the divine law I must once more place 
myself ex animo. God's claims I must own as Jesus 
Christ owned them in my name. The sentence which 
righteously condemns me I must accept as He accepted 
it for me. The sacrifice of His costly life I must regard 
as the due equivalent for my own life, forfeit for my 
guilt, Then I, too, am poor. I, too, owe everything to 
God. JI, too, am under law. I, too, have lost even my 
life to the law. Iam so poor that I am not even my 
own any more, but His who gave Himself for me; so 
poor that I do not live any more, for I died in His death; 
or, if I live, it is no more I, but Christ who liveth in 
me. The Christian is one who, though he was rich once 
in his own conceit, is become poor with the poverty of 
the Son of God; or, if rich now, is rich only in the 
riches of Christ. 


III. Let me suggest to you, in conclusion, how this 
Christ-like path of abnegation and impoverishment con- 
ducts to true enrichment. 

It conducted Christ. Compare the Jesus whom John 
describes in the nineteenth chapter of his Gospel with the 
Jesus whom John describes in the first chapter of his 
Apocalypse, and you will understand what I mean. On 
the pavement before Pilate, and in the preetorium among 
the troops, and at Golgotha on the cross, He let them strip 
Him. They stripped Him of raiment; they stripped Him 
of respect; they stripped Him of strength; they stripped 
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Him at last of life. Was ever man stripped so poor as 
this one, whose naked, bloody corpse had to be begged out 
of the grasp of the law, its shame decently draped by the 
hand of charity, its mortality concealed out of sight within 
a borrowed grave? Look up and see the vision of Patmos! 
The same Man, wearing the same flesh; but His eyes are 
a flame of fire, His feet burn like molten bronze, His 
voice is as the voice of many waters, His face dazzles 
with consuming light like the noonday sun. He is the 
First and the Last; He holds the keys of death and 
Hades; He gives men power over the nations; He blots 
names from the book of life, or writes them there; He 
opens, and no man shuts; He has overcome, and is set down 
with His Father on His throne. Has not His path through 
uttermost poverty been a path to boundless wealth ? 
Ponder this comment of St. Paul, and you will know 
what I mean: “ Being in the form of God, He did not 
count equality with God a thing to be grasped at, but 
emptied Himself, taking the form of a slave, being made 
in the likeness of men; and being found in fashion as a 
man, humbled Himself, becoming obedient to death, even 
to the death of the cross. Wherefore also God highly 
exalted Him, and graciously gifted Him with the Name 
which is above every name.” <Ah,! that is it, brethren. 
What Jesus would not assert His claim to, but for gene- 
rous love to us laid aside in His abnegation—that comes 
back to Him at last for a reward by the gracious gift of 
God. Blessed is this meek Man, for He shall inherit all 
things. Being rich, He became poor; because He became 
poor, He was afterwards enriched.’ He received from the 


Father honour and glory. 
L 
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See you how it is. Such glory as He had with the 
Father before the world was, He first laid aside that He 
might be made like unto us, inglorious in all things. 
Then when He stood among us as our priestly Head on 
the night when He was betrayed, He asked the Father 
to give Him back of His grace that same glory which He 
would not claim by right, saying, “ Now, O Father, do 
Thow * glorify Me with Thine own self with the glory 
which I had with Thee before the world was!” He who 
prays after this fashion is one too poor to claim or too 
meek to seize, but willing to sue for and to accept what 
love will give! Why does He thus stoop to be a peti- 
tioner for His own? Because He would receive it on 
such terms that He may share it with us. For after you 
have heard Him pray in these lowly words, you hear 
Him add (as one who believes that he has what he has 
asked), “ The glory which Thou hast given to Me, I have 
given to them.” The impoverished Son becomes enriched 
again. All His old divine majesty, might, rule, glory of 
life—all that of which He divested Himself in order to 
become poor with sinful men—vreturns to Him as before. 
Only now it comes as the Father’s gracious gift of love 
to crown the obedience of His Well-beloved and reward 
His service. It comes to Him, therefore, in His new 
capacity as the poor man’s equal and the sinner’s fellow. 
It comes, in short, in such a way that He can use it for 
our good, share it with us, and enjoy it the more because 
we enjoy it too. The Son’s recovered heaven is twice 
heaven now; first, because that is a dearer possession to 
noble natures which love has given than that which is 


* See John xvii. 5, and note the emphasis on Zhou in the original. 
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seized by right; and next, because the generous heart 
delights to see its own joy fulfilled in the joy of others. 
Oh, the adorable grace of our Lord Jesus Christ! 
Have you sounded with Him the depths of your own 
poverty, and learned with Him to renounce before your 
Maker all assertion of right, or pretence of independence? 
Are you in your own esteem as poor as Jesus when they 
laid Him in the tomb of Joseph 
forfeit to the law through sin? Then you are content 
now to owe all your riches to Another; and see how rich 
that. makes you! As rich as Jesus on His throne! For 
your sakes He became poor, fur this very end that ye 
through His poverty might become rich. It is a faithful 
saying: If we be dead with Him, we shall also live with 


a mere slain man, 


Him; if we suffer, we shall also reign with Him. All 
things are yours if ye are Christ’s. 


XII. 
VICTIM AND PRIEST. 


“T lay down My life that I might take it again. No man taketh 
it from Me, but I lay it down of Myself.”—JOHN x. 17, 18. 


' GXSZEEZ) YPES, like shadows, are one-sided things. A 
| |e shadow only gives the outline of its object 
in one position, and would need to be re- 
peated by many lights, from many points, 
if ae round contour of the solid body were to be repre- 
sented; so earthly shadows of heavenly things can give 
each of them but one side of the truth, and all of them 
together are at best a series of views of the same reality. 
Hence, in the shadowy worship of old Judaism, the central 
figure in all right worship, who is Jesus Christ, was 
brokenly seen in a vast variety of disconnected images ; 
and things which in Him unite into perfect oneness were 
distributed among separate types. When a Jewish priest 
offered up the life of a lamb as a sin-offering for his 
people, that lamb in its meek uncomplaining passion was 
a picture of Him who is the First of sufferers and the 
only Sin-bearer; but the dumb brute, led in unresisting 
ignorance to the altar, not otherwise than it might have 
been to the shambles, was no picture at all of the perfect 
willingness with which He by free solemn act devoted 
His life to God. For the type of this, therefore, the Jew 
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had to look to the white-stoled priest, who, with clean 
hands and a pure heart, went up to offer the sacred sacri- 
fice. There was need for a double shadow. The offering and 
the offerer, the priest and his victim, were two, not one. 

Of course, this splitting of the compound idea of self- 
sacrifice for others, so that its two parts found separate 
expression, was unavoidable, and has been universal 
wherever sacrifice has formed part of worship. Plainly 
enough, self-sacrifice implies human sacrifice, and that in 
its rarest form of voluntary dedication ; so that it is only 
in a few very special instances, under the purest and 
most earnest of heathen faiths, that such men have been 
found as those noble Romans of the Republic, who, 
through three successive generations, did each, in the 
sublime fervour of his patriotism, devote himself a sacri- 
fice to propitiate the war-god at a moment of wavering 
victory; then calmly rode to death into the thickest 
battle, bright with the bloodless robes of priesthood. 

But in the one real Sacrifice shadowed forth, know- 
ingly or unknowingly, by every former offering, these 
two become perfectly and for ever one. Jesus Christ 
is Priest and Victim. Our Priest, representing all His 
people in His most pure approach to His righteous 
Father, that He might propitiate favour for us; our 
Victim, substituted for all His people in His exposure 
to the penalty of our sins and final endurance of it. He 
Himself offered up Himself. “He gave Himself for us.” 


Let us think for a little of the sacerdotal character of 
our Lord’s death, as distinguished from its strictly sacri- 
ficial aspect. There is perhaps some danger of our losing 
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too much out of sight the priestly action of Jesus the 
Atoner; yet in this hes no small part of the exceptional 
moral value and cleansing virtue of His atonement. 


1. The perfect freeness or voluntariness of His death 
is most plainly declared by Himself in the words which 
we have selected for our text. They express the abiding 
purpose of His life. When these words were spoken in 
the Temple courts, only a few months of Jesus’ life had 
yet to run; and into these few last months He com- 
pressed nearly all His recorded allusions to His approach- 
ing death. Except for one or two expressions uttered 
early in His ministry, we should hardly have known 
that the death He was to die had ever been distinctly in 
His thoughts till after His transfiguration. The expres- 
sions I allude to are the prophecy about the temple of 
His body, spoken publicly on His first visit to Jerusalem 
after baptism, and the word to Nicodemus about His 
being lifted up like the serpent, spoken privately on the 
same occasion. These distinct references to His death 
so very early in His public life prove that, though we 
scarcely hear Him return to the subject for about two 
years, this is not because the dark end was hidden from 
Him, but because He felt compelled to shut it up in His 
heart from the unbelieving, unsympathising men who 
were about Him. When at last He began to show to 
His disciples “how that He must go into Jerusalem and 
suffer many things, and be killed,” they were only called 
upon to listen to a few well-advised disclosures of a quite 
unspeakable grief, which had never ceased to load His 
bosom and cloud His soul. 
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We measure the strength of any one’s will to suffer, 
first and most easily, by its deliberate formation and per- 
sistent endurance. It is important, therefore, to see, on 
the historical evidence of the Gospels, that our Saviour’s 
resolution to lay down His life was neither an impulse 
born of excited feeling, and liable to fail before calmer 
thought, nor a thing of necessity for which He was 
gradually prepared, and to which He was at last shut 
up through circumstances; but was a habitual purpose 
quietly contemplated from the very first, and steadily 
kept in view all along; a protracted life-long will which 
could never be long absent from His mind by night or 
day, till in the end it grew to be almost a passion, and 
burst out at times in such words of vehement desire as 
these: “How am I straitened till it be accomplished!” 
Every one knows what a power there is in time to test 
the strength of a generous intention, and how many a 
projected act of self-denial has never been carried out 
because delay interposed betwixt the will and the deed. 
Some men are brave, many men are heroic only by 
impulse; give time, and the bravery or the heroism 
yields before a cooler selfishness disguised as prudence. 
There have been many men who took the first step which 
led to martyrdom, not knowing whither it would lead 
them; but, having taken it, felt bound to go forward, 
and did ultimately brace themselves to endure what, 
foreseen at first, would have scared them from their 
undertaking. Some few I have also heard of who 
prooded secretly over romantic schemes of self-sacrifice 
which the first rude brush of this commonplace world, 
with its sharp-edged realities, sufficed to sweep away. 
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But when the mind can form so terrible a purpose in 
practical simplicity, and calmly hold it for years through 
busy contact with men of every class, in the face of 
unromantic neglect and mockery,—can hold it silently 
and never quail, but grow clearer, stronger to the end; 


that purpose must have its roots amazingly deep in the 
mightiest affections of the man. Such will never was 
in man, except in Jesus Christ; and before its God- 
like virtue one’s soul stands in awe. It gives to all 
Christ’s life a new and glorious beauty. From first to 
last He was marching, not as we all are, dimly, help- 
lessly, to an unknown grave, but with the pure fixed 
resolution of a worshipping priest, and the sad composure 
of a victim, to an altar of oblation. That cross of sacri- 
fice casts over all the years before it its own shadow. 
In intention He died daily, and the moral value of His 
dying act reaches back across His lifetime. Precious 
life, which carried thus its own death in its bosom 
like a bunch of sweet flowers, filling all its days with 
fragrance | 


2. This is not all. To know how strong was Jesus’ 
will to suffer death, we must add a new element—the 
element of self-determination to die. While resignation 
was a habitual attitude of His soul, there was always more 
than resignation: there was choice; there was intention. 
We are apt, I think, to underestimate the priestly act of 
Jesus in His Passion, by thinking rather of His willing- 
ness, than of His will, to suffer. It is more easy to view 
Him as passively consenting, than as actively sacrificing, 
For there is on the face of the case one plain enough 
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reason, which no one can overlook, why He needed to be 
a willing Victim. Men feel too forcibly what a perfect 
safeguard from penal pain innocence must be, under a 
just government, ever to suppose that the fearful load of 
human guilt could be imposed upon a reluctant or resist- 
ing Sufferer. Willingly Jesus must meet God’s visitation 
for others’ sin; He must consent. But this does not 
exhaust the idea of self-sacrifice. Rather, this is not the 
idea of self-sacrifice at all. Bare, passive, unreclaiming 
submission to inflicted punishment would have been 
enough to make His sufferings just, but not enough to 
make His sacrifice sufficient. As the reasonable and 
acceptable Victim, He is willing, He consents. But as 
the Priest or Sacrificer, He does more: He wills, He 
offers. We are not left to reverse Isaac’s question and 
ask, “ Behold the Lamb for a burnt-offering, but where is 
the Offerer?” Jesus is Offerer, as well as Lamb. He 
prefers, in speaking of His death, to put His own action 
in the foreground. “Lo! I come,” is His language; “I 
give,” “I devote,” “I lay down My life;” “I leave the 
world, and I go My way unto the Father who has sent 
Me;” “The Son of Man came to give His life;” “No man 
taketh it from Me, I lay it down of Myself.” 

There is more here, therefore, than what meets the 
eye—a certain amount of pain inflicted on one side and 
endured on the other. Within the secret of that pure 
soul, the greatest Being in the universe is doing the 
greatest spiritual deed in the history of the universe ; 
God-Man, in most holy obedience to the voice of infinite 
love, laying down Himself as a priceless offering of 
sweetest savour. This is more than suffering His animal 
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frame to be wrung with torture, or giving His blood to 
be spilt like water, or abandoning all outward belongings 
to be stript off Him. It means rather that, with most 
ardent desire and fixed resolution, He is, at His own 
choice, giving away His own spiritual Person, including 
that which is the most personal thing of all—His will. 
As the mediating Priest, He freely assumes and reaffirms 
that stupendous act by which God the Father destined 
the Son to a Victim’s death; and thus the decease of 
Jesus is not only, as we justly term it, His last and worst 
passion, but also His highest and noblest work. 

Further: This active self-exposure to penalty could not 
but accompany Him through every stage of it. We have 
seen how His whole public life was ennobled by the anti- 
cipation of His sacrifice. Not less was it a free choice 
of sacrifice throughout. In truth, He never got leave to 
forget. the duty of ultroneously devoting Himself to His 
Passion, because He could not forget His sublime and 
solitary prerogative to fix His own fate. Always con- 
scious that He had power to lay down His life, He must 
always choose to do it. It was never so with Him as it 
is with us. We may not be unwilling or recalcitrant, 
yet we are always involuntary sufferers. For Jesus, 
neither trial, nor pain, nor pangs of death, had power 
save in so far as they got it by His own gift. His was 
both the right and the strength, at every instant through- 
out the long tragedy, to suspend its action, bid away the 
cup, and free His soul from sorrow. He knew this, and, 
knowing it, could not be passive, but must at each step 
expressly choose to go on deeper into the darkness— 
deeper till all was over. 
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This came out very plainly at some points. It came 
out plainly when Peter put before Him the alternative, 
“ This be far from Thee,” and got the terrible rebuke. It 
came out plainly when, His time being come, He set 
Himself to go up before to Jerusalem. It came out 
plainly in His words to the traitor at supper, “That 
thou doest, do quickly.” It came out most plainly of all 
on His arrest, “ Thinkest thou that I cannot now pray to 
My Father, and He shall presently give Me more than 
twelve lesions of angels?” But it was as truly in the 
heart of the Sufferer when, in His last hour of aban- 
donment, He hung on the cross and made no sign; for 
at the very moment when, in mockery of His apparent 
helplessness, the taunt reached His ear, “ Let Him now 
come down from the cross,” the Meek One had but to 
will it—or rather, to unwill His will to suffer—and cross 
and shame and curse and taunts had given place to the 
right hand of the throne and the hymns of angels. 

Now, it is no easy thing thus to suffer. Unquestion- 
ably it is harder to bring the mind into the state of 
actually willing a disagreeable lot when it is in our choice, 
than of simply consenting to bear the disagreeable lot 
which is laid upon us. There is many a man who, when 
unavoidable evil presses, has piety enough to submit with 
tolerable resignation to the divine will as a necessity, or 
even to rest in its arrangements as wise; who yet, were 
the alternative put before him, of electing this salutary 
pain which God approves, or of escaping it with His dis- 
approval, would prove unequal to a choice so stern. The 
greater part of men therefore aim no higher than at a 
passive acquiescence in suffering, and are well pleased if 
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they do not positively rebel. Even for us, there is 
possible a nobler manner of suffering. Some have 
learned to seal God’s afflictive will with their own, and 
adopt the discipline sent from above, and would not 
have it otherwise. It is an advance in the chastened 
Christian when he is taught of God this sorer and diviner 
lesson; so that he is not content to be merely plunged 
as if by a hand from heaven in the baptism of fire, but 
can in spirit imitate his Lord by taking “the cup, as it 
were, into his own hand, and drinking off its sorrow. 
It is a further advance still when he is called to enter 
voluntarily into affliction for righteousness’ sake, and 
chastisement mounts to martyrdom. This is the Chris- 
tian’s highest form of endurance; excepting always such 
suffering, in charity for others’ sake, as directly imitates 
the Master. Yet even the martyr’s choice of death be- 
fore sin is less absolute and free by far than the choice 
of Christ. He was a Martyr; but He was more, a Priest; 
and offered Himself to His suffering with a perfection of 
liberty which we most distantly approach by these human 
parallels, and therefore with an intensity of will which 
we have no standard to measure. 


3. One other step we can take in our endeavour to 
comprehend this self-sacrificing will in our Victim-Priest, 
It was constant; it was actively free; and these two 
tested its strength. Another test remains; it was 
crossed by hindrances from the weakness of the flesh, 
and it overcame them. As you walk down by the side 
of a broad, deep, swift-running river, you have no idea 
how strong its glassy current is, till you reach the rapids, 
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where its flow is broken and impeded by its up-tilted 
bed; and even then you estimate its streneth less from 
the size of the half-hidden rocks than from the fierce 
whirl and dizzy rush of the waters themselves as they 
chafe round the stones and eddy away, foam-spotted, to 
the sea. So, when one reads the smooth constant story 
of Jesus’ life during the years of His wandering ministry, 
there is very little indeed to tell us with what measure- 
less power He was advancing towards a great sea of 
agony. Only near the end there came one or two places 
where the calmness and majesty of His usual demeanour 
were disturbed; and though we see the disturbing cause 
indistinctly, by reason of His tumult of feeling, yet there 
is enough in that very tumult to suggest with what  pro- 
found and mighty resolution He was going to death. 
One such instance occurred in the Temple some three 
_or four days before the end. Circumstances had brought 
very clearly and suddenly before Him His near passage 
through suffering, death, burial, to the glory beyond; 
and, after an abrupt pause, we hear Him burst out in 
these broken and strange words: “ Now is My soul 
troubled; and what shall I say ? Father, save Me from 
this hour! But for this cause came I unto this hour.” 
That was a short struggle. His will to lay down His 
life soon overcame the perplexity of the moment; so 
soon, that the voice from heaven which followed upon 
His prayer was not needed to reassure His own soul, but 
for the sake of the bystanders. 

This, however, was only a foretaste of a greater strife 
which came upon Him deep into the night before His 
death. All was over then except the fatal passion; and 
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there, beneath the cold moon-lit olives, with eighteen 
long hours of shame and mortal agony before Him, there 
fell on Him a “sore amazement.” He wrestled with it, 
but it threw Him on the earth. He prayed; He prayed 
more earnestly; He wept; He-cried aloud in His agony ; 
large as blood-drops His sweat dropt down; till, after 
three several spasms of conflict, an angel came at length 
to strengthen Him. What didit mean? I am very far 
from presuming to think that we can exhaust the expla- 
nation of that one scene in our Redeemer’s life from 
which Christian reverence has always appeared to with- 
draw instinctively “about a stone’s cast,” and which, as 
it is the very core and sacred innermost of redeeming 
agony, will be for ever full of mystery unfathomable, hid- 
den in darkness. Yet so far as the sacred record hints 
to us its meaning, there was in it at least a struggle of 
the weak flesh against the willing spirit. Manhood, which 
at its best is too infirm a thing to face that hour alone, 
is seen reaching round it in vain for human company 
or help, yet in the end it is divinely upborne to the 
acceptance of that proffered “cup.” It was not simply 
pain, or shame, or death He had to accept. Men not 
more than ordinarily brave have faced all these without 
blenching ; but in that atoning sorrow of His soul which 
Scripture hints at by such words as “the curse,” “the 
darkness,” “the forsaking,” there must have lain some 
unexperienced and quite unimaginable mystery of suffer- 
ing. How nature recoiled from that we can only judge 
from the extent to which the prospect of it shook the 
frame and soul of the God-Man. But, great as was this 
recoil, His self-sacrificing will was greater. The Victim 
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quivered and shrank back; but the Priest was firm. 
“@Q My Father, all things are possible with Thee; if it 
be possible, if Thou be willing, remove this cup from 
Me;” there is the weak shrinking of the flesh. “ Never- 
theless, not as I will, but. as Thou wilt ; if this cup may 
not pass away from Me except I drink it, Thy will be 
done;” there is the strong, willing spirit. In that hour, 
He sacrificed Himself; He laid down His life. Free 
choice and fixed will triumphed over the last resistance 
from the flesh; and this “strong crying and tears” was, 
what the writer to the Hebrews calls it, a sacrificial obla- 
tion offered up to Him who could have delivered Him 
from that great death. One almost feels a breathing of 
relief in His words when it was past: “It is enough, the 
hour is come; rise up, let us be going; behold, he is at 
hand that doth betray Me.” It sounds as if the worst 
were already over. ‘The sacrifice is made ; His will has 
come out clear; henceforth all is calm and silent to the 
end. The fixedness of heart which kept His brow serene 
in Pilate’s hall, in the preetorium, at Golgotha, was it not 
due to this act of will by which, at midnight, He had 
bowed His whole nature to the rod of God, beneath the 
trees of the garden ? 

So our Priest offered up our Victim: “He gave Him- 


self for us.” 


XIIT, 


THE INTERCESSION OF CHRIST, 


‘“*T say not unto you that I will pray the Father for you; for the 
Father Himself loveth you.”—JOHN xvi. 26, 27. 


=S5\..N three passages from the apostolic epistles 
| we find a notable consensus of statement on 
the present work of Christ as our Intercessor, 
St. John, St. Paul, and the anonymous writer 
to the Hebrews concur, almost in terms, in representing 
it as a continuation of our Saviour’s earthly work, that 
He now prays in heaven for the pardon of His disciples’ 
sins. St. John lays stress on the basis of this advocacy; 
it is His own personal righteousness and His propitiatory 
atonement: “If any man sin we have an Advocate with 
the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous, and He is the pro- 
pitiation for our sins.” St. Paul makes intercession the 
climax of that splendid series of facts on which reposes 
the safety of a believer: Christ not only died and rose, 
He even ascended to the Father’s side, and there, says he, 
He “also maketh intercession.” Step leads to step; and 
the last, the natural issue of all the chain of saving acts, 
is this of advocacy. In the third passage, from Hebrews, 
emphasis les on the ceaselessness of that intercession, 
which is offered not by a mortal priest but by One who 
ever liveth, and whose priesthood is unchangeable: “He 
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is able to save them to the uttermost that come unto God 
by Him, seeing He ever liveth to make intercession for 
them.” 

It is curious to find in the apostolic letters no more 
than these three brief and almost casual allusions to a 
part of our Lord’s work so strengthening to our faith as 
His advocacy in heaven; a doctrine which Christian 
hearts have always made much of and found most pre- 
cious. It ought to be recollected, however, that these 
allusions rest on the actual example of intercessory prayer 
which Jesus afforded on the last night of His life. They 
view Him as prolonging in His invisible retreat on high 
those tender offices of prayer which He had begun to dis- 
charge on our behalf even before the hand of death had 
touched His flesh with glory. Besides, although the texts 
which I have cited are short, it is easy to gather from 
them a good deal. Thus, for one thing, they plainly 
connect Christ’s prayers with His priesthood. As on 
earth, in ancient ritual, the celebrant who had offered in 
the name of a worshipping people the prescribed victims 
in sacrifice, followed up that propitiating rite by the rect- 
tation of appropriate petitions, entreating for the people 
the divine favour, forgiveness, and protection; so are we 
to conceive of Jesus’ mediation on our behalf as not 
exhausted when on the cross He offered Himself in expla- 
tion of our guilt, but as continued in heaven. He is still, 
as before, the representative Priest for His people. Still, 
as our interceding Patron, He carries our wants to the 
Father, and receives for us the boons we need, Further, 
the footing on which this Representative of guilty men 


approaches the divine seat is declared to be His own 
M 
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prior sacrifice of expiation. The plea which He urges in 
bar of judgment against His clients is the satisfactory 
character of His own mediation. And the plea is one the 
validity of which can never become worn out or exhausted ; 
because His own presence at the Fathers right hand is 
an eternal guarantee of its acceptance. 

I need hardly tell you how admirably all this repre- 
sentation fits into the wants of our religious nature. It 
may be, for aught I know, that even a perfectly pure man 
would have found the gulf of distance betwixt his own 
infirmities and the Infinite God too tremendous to be 
crossed without a bridge. Even had there been no sin to 
be dealt with, humanity might have cried after an incar- 
nation of its God, and found its way to the Father best 
through a Mediator. It may be so. As it is, at all 
events, with a pure and just Divinity men fear to deal 
directly or at first hand. Not without some reconciling 
Go-between to act for him and to speak for him does the 
criminal venture to approach his Judge. Even after we 
know that satisfaction has been made and that there need 
be, speaking strictly, nothing to apprehend from the 
divine anger, there still remain the hesitation and the 
awe of conscious unworthiness. A sensitive and penitent 
spirit may not really dread the presence of God, nay, may 
absolutely pant for access to His presence ; yet it will not 
care to press near One who even in His mercy is so awful 
and so pure, lest in its presumption it should press too 
boldly near. There does still lie on reconciled and child- 
like hearts a becoming shyness, arising -from the remem- 
brance of ill-desert; a reverence, deepening into fearful- 
ness, which is of the very essence of penitent worship, 
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and which may either stop the mouth as it stopped Job’s, 
or drive from the lip a cry like Peter’s, “ Depart from me, 
for I am a sinful man, O Lord!” The lips that we must 
pray with are unclean; and were they purer than they 
are, the vision of the divine might paralyse their utter- 
ance. Who can speak face to face with the Eternal ? 

Now, the appropriate and very tender response which 
God has given to this reserve on our part is the Divine 
Man. The awful fact of incarnation creates at once a 
Spokesman, into whose ear we need have less fear to 
whisper our confessions or our need, and whose lips are 
clean enough to speak for us to the Father. ‘It is a 
wonderful encouragement to the timid penitent to know 
that what he dares not say will be said for him; that 
blessings for which he feels himself too unworthy to ask, 
will not be denied to his Representative; that in the very 
heaven of heavens, at the right hand of majesty, there 
stands for ever a Man who is well-beloved and righteous, 
on purpose to be the Spokesman of His humble, remote, 
and prostrate fellowmen. 


But while Christ’s advocacy for us is a valuable part 
of His mediation and a comfort to timid petitioners, there 
is no doubt that it is very much exposed to serious and 
perilous misconception. Nothing is more easy than to 
push an analogy, drawn from human life, beyond that 
point at which it ceases to apply to the divine. Now 
here we can hardly speak at all without using human 
analogies. Jesus is our priestly Suppliant, who entreats 
mercy on the ground of His sacrifice. Jesus is our Ad- 
yocate, who represents our case to the Judge. Jesus 1s 
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our powerful Patron, who moves the Father to do at His 
instance what He would not do for our deserving. The first 
of these modes of representing the intercession is closely 
biblical and comparatively harmless. The others suggest 
at once false associations. They did so in the times of the 
Gospel far more than they now do among us. Among 
ourselves, indeed, the office of a professional advocate, 
though it may call for a one-sided statement of the client’s 
case, involves no unfair element of personal influence. 
The client’s cause has none the better chance to prevail 
because his advocate is rich, or influential, or in favour 
with the judge. But in Asiatic states, and even under 
Roman law at the beginning of our era, patronage was 
nearly everything. The interposition of a powerful friend 
was the chief means of defence sought for by a criminal 
or a debtor. To get some one in high position or close 
friendship with the judge to speak for you, was, as it 
still is in the East, the only line of safety. No influ- 
ence, or bribe, or urgency, was misspent which moved 
men of weight to interest themselves in your behalf. It 
is plain that where men’s minds were steeped in associa- 
tions of this description, so that they could conceive of 
no advocacy which did not mean powerful personal inte- 
rest, it would be natural to transfer similar ideas to the 
divine Advocate in heaven, Jesus became the influ- 
ential Patron to whose voice, pleading for His unfortu- 
nate clients, the ear of the Eternal is open, because He 
is the Father’s Beloved and Jehovah’s Fellow. 

Need I say what a miserably false conception this 
suggests of the divine character? How it reduces the 
righteous and impartial God to the weakness of a corrup- 
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tible earthly sovereign ? How it made the Saviour’s plea 
a plea not of equity addressed to righteous love, but of affec- 
tion addressed to the indulgence of partiality? Let me, 
at least, point out one result, and the worst result, of tlis 
perversion of the doctrine. It splits the divine character 
in two, and apportions its features between the First and 
Second of the blessed Persons. For the tendency of such 
a representation is to gather into the remoter Father, at 
whose judgment-seat Jesus pleads, all the sterner attri- 
butes of anger, rigorous justice, and hardness to be won ; 
while Jesus Christ becomes the placable and gentle 
Friend, full of pity for our case, on whose good offices with 
His Father we have to build our hope. Of course, the 
further this style of representation is carried, and the 
greater stress you lay on the value of the Son’s interces- 
sion, the more severe, implacable, and harsh become the 
features ascribed to the Father, till men’s minds come to 
read His own words backwards, as though He were not 
“slow to anger,” and “delighting in mercy,” but slow to 
pardon and delighting in wrath. 

Any one who is familiar with the popular working 
of Catholicism in modern times will know how, in the 
Church of Rome, this process has gone even a step 
further, Jesus is not only our Advocate with the Father ; 
He is Himself to be our Judge. When the heart of the 
Western Church came to be oppressed by the awful image 
of the Son of Man enthroned on a seat of judgment, en- 
circled by apparitors of doom, and searching all hearts 
with eyes of flame, this tremendous figure was felt to be in 
its turn unapproachable save through gentler intercessors. 
Having thrust back the Son into the Father's supposed 
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place, the Church has consistently thrust Mary into the 
Son’s. for all practical purposes of religious worship 
or pious hope, Christ’s mother is now to the average 
Continental Catholic the benignant patroness, to whose 
maternal persuasions, if she can be induced to intercede 
with her awful Son, the soul may trust for final mercy. 
Relentless to all others, and hard to be moved, Jesus 
yields to His mother’s prayers. Nay, I rather think that 
this very generation of Catholics has begun to carry the 
process one step further still. Since Mary was declared 
to be immaculate, a semi-deity, untouched by the stains 
or passions of fallen men, there has grown up a newer 
cult. The Catholic heart seeks now an intercessor with 
the Virgin. I refer to the worship of St. Joseph, ardently 
pressed on by an influential knot of fanatics, especially in 
France. Joseph must plead now with the awful mother, 
that she may plead with her more awful Son. 

Horrible as all this sounds in a Protestant ear, is 
it much less horrible when the Protestant thinks of his 
Heavenly Father as so hard to be moved that He will 
yield only to His Son’s requests? It is surely possible 
to say, “Jesus, pray for us!” and mean by that what is 
quite as dishonouring to the infinite charity of the 
Godhead as though we said, “Mary, pray for us!” or 
“Joseph, pray for us!” If the intercession which we 
solicit means in either case the extorting of boons from 
an unwilling hand, or the moving of a careless ear to 
listen through the influence which a powerful patron can 
exert on behalf of a favourite devotee, then the one 
conception is just as heathenish and unscriptural as the 
other. Whatever the advocacy of Christ may mean, it 
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cannot mean this. God is not hard to be moved; nor 
must His reluctance yield to the entreaties of His more 
gracious Son. 

None of the apostolic writers who touch upon this 
subject has been led to say one word to guard against an 
abuse of it so monstrous, and yet so probable, as this. 
But their far-sighted Master had before protested against 
it by anticipation. It is, I think, most touching and full 
of instruction, to find that His affectionate zeal for His 
Father’s honour led Him to correct beforehand a miscon- 
_ception which has actually proved in Christian history so 
fruitful in dishonour to the Father. It was only a few 
minutes before He lifted up His voice in that wonderful 
intercession which St. John records, that, having occasion. 
to refer to this subject, He expressly declined to use the 
words,* “I will pray the Father for you,” lest the 
apostles should suppose the Father’s love to be in the 
least inferior to His own, or to need any prompting from 
Him. The words appear to me extremely remarkable. 
« At that day,’ He was saying, “ye shall ask in My 
name ”—(and our use of His name as the plea on which 
our petitions rest, might suggest how He sustains our 
prayers by His own; so He goes on)-——“ And I say not 
unto you, that I will pray the Father for you; for the 
Father Himself loveth you, because ye have loved Me 
and have believed that I came out from God.” 

Brethren, it was the special work of Jesus Christ in 
this world to discover to us, not Himself, but His Father; 
or Himself only as the incarnate image or revelation of 


* Though a little before He had used them in another connection. See 
John xiv. 16. 
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His Father. Whatever beauty or glory, therefore, men 
might discern in the lovely and gentle Man of Nazareth, 
was precious chiefly as a token that in the unapproach- 
able Godhead a like gentleness and loveliness did dwell. 
It was no part of His business to arrogate praise, to draw 
men to Himself, or to keep them in the admiration or 
worship of His own excellence. What He had to do 
was to let the light of His Father in heaven so shine 
through His good works, as through a transparency, that 
men, being drawn near to wonder and adore, might glorify 
not Him but His Father. 

As this was His business, so, being a true Son, it was 
also His delight. Absorbed in the devout contemplation 
of His Father’s loveliness, and making it His study fully 
and truly to translate that loveliness into perfect deeds 
for others to behold, He could take no joy from the praise 
which. praised Him at His Father's expense. Himself 
His disciples loved. Himself they admired because they 
could see Him. Himself they trusted, clung to, almost 
worshipped. But what vexed Him was that they would 
not, or could not, look through and past Himself to the 
Greater One whose image and messenger He was. Though 
He constantly protested that He had come because the 
Father sent Him, that He said only what the Father told 
Him, that it was the Father In Him who did the lovely 
deeds of kindness, that to see Him was to see the Father, 
and that He was no more than a pathway leading to the 
Father ; yet all this faithful, urgent insistance failed to 
possess the hearts which stood the nearest to Him with 
the one splendid thought which was the joy of His own 
life, 
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Hence there grew up in Him a consuming anxiety 
that men would honour the Father, and an utterly noble 
alarm lest by word or syllable they should be led to 
think less of the Father’s love than of His own. This 
alarm it is which finds vent in the words of my text. 
Although He prayed for His disciples every day ; 
although He was in the act to pray for them in their 
own hearing; although He was going away in order to 
pray for them for ever in the heavens; yet, lest they 
should dream that the Father loved them less than He 
did, or needed to be importuned ere He would bless, He 
shrank from saying in so many words that He would 
pray for them. True as the fact was, He would avoid 
that form of speech, or any form of speech which could 
be misconstrued into the encouragement of so hateful a lie. 
As if the Father did not love them! As if the Father’s 
love were less original, less spontaneous, than the Son’s ! 
As if the Father’s love were not simply mirrored in His 
own! As if it were not in fact the Father’s love which 
had sent Him forth into this world! As if the Father's 
love could be quickened by His. prayers, or needed any 
quickening to flow out in blessings on the men who 
loved His Son, and had received Him as His Son, and 
were learning, for the Son’s sake, to love the Father also ! 
If, since Jesus left us for the Father, men who are 
called His scholars have pictured the Eternal as a 
pitiless despot, slow to pardon and of great fury, whom 
only the urgency of His meek and compassionate Son 
can move to have mercy upon any one of us; if ever 
this atrocious libel on the Father has found footing in 
Christian theology, or blown a chill over one culty and 
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anxious soul; it has been in spite of the generous protest 
with which Jesus Himself strove to forestall aud to 
crush it. 


How, then, are we to represent to ourselves the in- 
tercession of Christ while guarding with jealousy, like 
Christ’s own, the spontaneous love of the Father? 
Take, for example, the case of a guilty penitent who 
approaches the divine seat with a petition for pardon. 
He is certain that the heart of God. is as the heart of a 
father. He knows therefore that the Father Himself 
loves him before he comes to pray, and of His own 
accord will bend a favourable ear to his request. But 
he is no less certain that the pardon which he solicits is 
in some sort a judicial act on the part of God, an act, 
which, however willing the Father may be to do it, He 
can only do in consideration of previous satisfaction 
for sin. The guilty petitioner, therefore, approaches 
with his mind full of the atonement. In the human 
obedience and passion of God’s Son, he recognises the 
supreme generosity of God clearing away every obstacle 
to his forgiveness ; and when he asks to be forgiven, it 
is on the ground that Christ’s work of expiation was 
complete. In other words, the man begs for the Father’s 
mercy in the name of Jesus. 

Let him now be told that Jesus Himself is to be 
thought of as a priestly advocate by the Father’s side. 
Let him see by faith the Son who propitiated for him, 
standing in the place of intercession, ready to present to 
the Father each trembling penitent for whom He died, 
and to sustain each earthly ery for mercy with the plea 
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of His own finished atonement. What does the peti- 
tioner learn from that? That the Father cares less 
about forgiving him than the Son cares? That forgive- 
ness is only to be wrung with a grudge through personal 
interest? Certainly not. But this rather—that the 
judicial basis on which the righteous Father can grant 
the pardon which He longs to grant is now for ever 
present to the Father’s mind, and for ever avails to sus- 
tain the sinner’s plea for mercy. ‘The presence of Jesus 
in heaven as a Lamb that has been slain, the concur- 
rence of Jesus in His guilty brother’s prayer, the pre- 
sentation of each petitioner by the Atoner as one for 
whom He has propitiated,—all this constitutes one vivid, 
almost dramatic, act of advocacy, than which nothing 
could better set forth the ground on which God pardons 
men, or the assurance which men possess that God does 
pardon them. 

Thus the scriptural representation of Christ as an 
intercessor strengthens the faith of penitents by holding 
before their mind the ceaseless virtue of His atonement 
as the sole ground of their acceptance. The Father has 
assuredly no need to be either prompted, or coaxed, or 
entreated to extend that mercy which it is the joy and 
glory of His fatherhood to extend to every penitent. But 
we have need to be encouraged to trust in His mercy. 
Evermore, therefore, is that Man who bare our sins to be 
thought of as at the right hand of advocacy. The voice 
of the Atoning Man blends with the voice, oft thick with 
sobs or breaking into groans, of every penitent man who 
kneels. Both heard in heaven together, they make one 
sweet sound in the Eternal Ear, to which the Heart of 
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Love is glad to return a righteous reply. “Go in peace ;” 
so faith can hear from the melting, tender Father the 
words of absolution, “Go in peace: thy sins which are 
many are all forgiven thee.” 

There is yet another way in which our Lord’s advo- 
cacy encourages petitioners to approach the Father. The 
Father Himself loveth us; that is true. But the Father’s 
love is that of a father—generous, pitiful, regal, conde- 
scending; not the love of a brother, equal and sympa- 
thetic. We are something more than guilty, and we need 
something more than mercy. We are weak and foolish. 
We crave to be appreciated. We want a bosom on which 
we can lay our head, like John, and an ear into which 
we can pour our tale’in a whisper. It is when the 
human heart is in one of its moods of desolation, most 
alone and unbefriended, most at a loss to understand it- 
self or be understood by any one else, that the humanity 
which now dwells within the Godhead becomes so pre- 
cious. When you speak as you really feel in such a 
mood; or better, when you feel too much to speak at all, 
and can only lay your soul bare to its bottom in mute 
anguish, craving for sympathy; then may you be assured 
that you are not misunderstood. For beside the Father 
“of an infinite majesty,” as well as infinite love, there is 
One above whose love is not more but whose majesty is 
less. He lies closer in to a man than any one who ig 
not a man can do. Let Him search us; and when, 
by the mysterious link of human brotherhood, He has 
thus known us in our adversity, let Him tell to the 
Father what we cannot tell. Let Him justify us if He 
can, or confess for us, or pray in our name, as to His 
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supreme gentleness shall seem meet; and it shall be 
well. 

The intercession of Jesus is the most human thing we 
know of in all that unknown world. It is no reflection 
upon the love of our Father to say that this comforts us. 
What is it but the assurance that each subtle shade or 
complex form of human experience is made adequately 
known to the Eternal—known with the knowledge of a 
parallel experience? So that when we pray, we are 
understood as well as pitied; we are felt with as well as 
felt for, by that Man who is the Interpreter of humanity 
within the Godhead. “We have not an High Priest 
which cannot be touched with the feeling of our infir- 
mities. Let us therefore come boldly unto the throne 


of grace !” 


To sum up, then, I conclude that, alongside of the 
clorious word, “The Father Himself loveth you,” or, if 
you like, in subordination to that regal truth, there is a 
clear room and even need for such a word as this, “ I will 
pray the Father for you.” Let us try not to misunder- 
stand or abuse this doctrine of mediatorial advocacy to 
the obscuring of the divine glory, either in its justice or 
in its love. Yet let us not shrink from taking the full 
comfort of this peculiarly Christian teaching, which bids 
us come to the Father by and with the Son, which 
assures us of mercy because our Redeemer prays for us 
when we pray, and which provides for our human need 
a fit, because a human, Representative or Spokesman 
within the very Deity itself. Even as God the Holy 
Ghost is one Paraclete, who comforts us.in our spiritual 
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struggles, as St. Paul teaches, by the intercession which 
He makes within us in inarticulate groans; so doth this 
other Paraclete, God the Son, who is with the Father, 
comfort us by the intercession which He offers for us in 
the House not made with hands. 

Wherefore, to God the Father, God the Son, and God 
the Holy Ghost, be thanks and praise from all our hearts. 
Amen ! 


XLV. 
PEACE THROUGH THE KNOWLEDGE OF GOD. 
“ Acquaint now thyself with Him and be at peace.” —JOB xxii. 21. 


N the collision of thought, the speakers in 
this ancient dialogue strike out many deep, 
large truths, even when, through one-sided 

vision, they make false or even cruel appli- 
cations of them to the case they had in hand. Here, if 
our received version is correct, Eliphaz hits upon one of 
the profoundest thoughts in religion, the significance and 
value of which each new step in the revelation of God 
to men has more and more disclosed. Let me take 
it out of its context and hold it up, that some heht 
from Scripture and experience may fall upon it. How 
good it would be, did it so shine in your eyes, that all 
here, who are seeking peace but cannot find it, might be 
led now at last to acquaint themselves with God! Then 
should they find that which they seek, or rather, ere they 
know it, they should be found of it. 


The principle which I find lying here is, that (a. more | 


true and full knowledge of God is the cure for every phase 
of human unrest. Spiritual disquiet lies outside of God. 
He who does not know God as He is at all, lies open to 
every incursion of religious disquietude; whether through 
superstitious fear, or through conscience, cr through doubt, 
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or through passion, or through discontent, or through 
any other of the numberless and sometimes nameless 
alleys by which disturbance is for ever assailing the souls 
of men. On the other hand, the more truly and the 
more fully any one knows by acquaintance the personal 
God, the more is he rid of sources of inward dispeace ; 
and the nearer, as such acquaintance with God grows, 
will he come to that envied state in which nothing can 
any longer ruffle or cloud the deep serenity of a soul at 
rest, which, being pure, sees God’s pure face, and, being 
calm, reflects His calmness. [A cywmacnct nnd Key acef wrt 
Ine tlm Ce Yon uf jel we bie ZF } 
; I 

It may appear to some of you a hazardous matter to 
hinge results so great on mere knowledge; although this 
is far from being the only text in which knowledge of 
God is identified with that trust in Him which is the 
eternal life of the soul. It may serve to clear up the 
matter if we reflect for a moment of what sort our know- 
ledge of God must be. It is a knowledge, not of com- 
prehension, but of acquaintanceship. To comprehend 
the divine nature or the mode of its existence, whether 
as common to the Three or as possessed and disclosed in 
each of them, is a task beyond finite intellect. But it 
is very possible indeed to know as a friend by personal 
intercourse one whom we are by no means able fully to 
understand, A little child knows his father; but he 
does not comprehend, or embrace in his knowledge, the 
fulness of that father’s capacities. Nor, indeed, is it 
through the intellect alone, or best, that the Infinite 
God is knowable by any creature. It is through the per- 
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sonal affections, through conscience and through the 
spiritual faculty of faith. This is not peculiar to our 
knowledge of God. No moral being whatever, I sup- 
pose, can be rightly known without some friendly or 
sympathetic relationship with him; for the feelings 
which spring from unfriendly alienation, as mistrust, 
dislike, or dread, are fatal to all honest knowledge. 
Not even a man can be understood without coming 
close to him on a friendly footing. Therefore the in- 
tellectual notions which any one has formed about God 
must lead to personal relations of reverence, and trust, 
and desire, and love, and obedience towards God, be- 
fore one can be said to know God. Such personal 
relations with the Divine Person form what I venture 
to call acquaintanceship. 

There are in fact, so far as I ean see, three stages to 
be observed in a man’s knowledge of God. First, certain 
true notions respecting the Divine Being and His charac- 
ter must be presupposed, before I can approach Him with 
that personal approach which is the basis of acquaint- 
anceship. Whencesoever one gets these notions, from 
reason, or tradition, or revelation, or Scripture, one’s 
-creed about God needs to be, not complete or faultless by 
any means, yet so far true, before one can worship the 
real God at all, A mental conception of God as multi- 
form, for example, or as material, or as cruel, or as weak, 
would not be a conception of a real being at all. It 
could hardly be a basis for acquainting oneself with 
hay 

Next, given a fairly correct notion of the almighty 


and righteous God, whose name is Love, the man must 
N 
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— 


not suffer sin to hold him back from moral intercourse 
with God, else his knowledge will be only a knowledge 
about God, not a knowing of God. He must draw near 
to the Pure One with the worship of his heart, lay his 
life open to the influence of God, and seek to bring him- 
self into moral accord and sympathy with the divine 
will, before he can be said to have any acquaintance 
with God. If he does this, he will find that the path 
of piety and obedience is the path of knowledge also; 
that he only who fears God can be wise; and that to do 
His will is the way to learn His doctrine. Nor is there 
any known limit to the extent to which a devout soul 
may go in personal closeness of acquaintanceship with 
this supreme and glorious Friend. Nay, a little known 
about God may lead some to a far closer acquaintance 
with God than others attain whose knowledge about 
Him is vastly.greater. Our creed concerning God is 
much ampler than that of Abraham. Yet Abraham’s 
friendship with God and real knowledge of Him excelled 
that of many a Christian. To worship, to love, and to 
obey, is the road to real acquaintance with Him. 

Lastly, such a moral acquaintanceship with God ekes 
out even the imperfection of our intellectual notions 
regarding Him. Much must for ever remain which we 
cannot know. The ways of God run forward into dark- 
ness or up out of our sight; and this will shake with 
doubt or distress the man whose personal acquaintance 
with God is slight or weak. But intimacy with a good 
person breeds confidence, and confidence gives peace. 
What we know not now, we feel sure will be found right 
when we come to know it hereafter. Or, should we 
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never know it, we can afford to leave it with Him, whom 
at any rate we do know, and of whom we know nothing 
so certain as this, that He is to be utterly and for ever 
trusted. They who know God as a friend will put their 
trust in Him, and trust will still keep them in perfect 
peace long after knowledge has failed. Out into the 
darkness which bounds on every side our small illumined 
spot of knowledge, faith and love can venture hand in 
hand without alarm, sure that He whom they know will 
be no other in the dark where we cannot watch Him 
than He has been in the things we see. 


TE: 


I am about to show, by two or three instances, how 
God’s growing revelation of Himself to man has been 
followed in experience by a corresponding increase of 
peace in their souls; the false mental pictures of God 
which the world has been prone to frame for itself 
having always proved a source of terror, uncertainty, and 
restlessness ; whereas each disclosure of His real charac- 
ter has been another step towards confidence and spiri- 
tual repose. But you must bear in mind while I speak 
that no disclosure of Himself on God’s part can lead 
any of us to peace, unless we respond to it by person- 
ally acquainting ourselves with Him as our own Friend 
and Saviour; in one word, our God. 

I shall take, for illustration, two items from the Old 
Testament manifestation of Jehovah to the Hebrew 
people, and two from the better revelation in His Son 
which, as Christians, we enjoy. Our design is to see how 
each fresh veil withdrawn, each new aspect of Godhead 
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displayed, has plucked another thorn of dispeace from 
the soul of man. 

(1.) The fundamental truth which it took nearly a thou- 
sand years to teach to the chosen nation of the old world 
is the unity of God. Alone among nations the Jews 
were taught to worship one God, who is solitary in His 
Godhead and universal in His rule, the only Maker and 
Lord of all the nations of the earth. So entirely has this 
splendid truth taken possession of the modern world, 
Christian, Jewish, and Mohammedan, that we absolutely 
fail to conceive of the ancient heathen habit of thought 
on the subject; yet, down to the time of Christ, it was 
the universal belief of everybody except Jews, a few 
thinkers only excluded, that the earth is parcelled out 
among as many dynasties of gods as there are races of 
men; that each divinity is powerful only within his 
own territory; and that even within a single domain the 
influence of rival deities may easily conflict. If you 
stayed at home, two or more gods with opposite interests » 
might have to be reconciled; if you went abroad, you 
had to propitiate an entirely new and foreign set of gods. 
This was no idle guess, or a matter to smile at. It was 
a faith strong enough to colour every man’s life and to 
determine the public acts of nations. 

To trace out all the distracting or perplexing effects of 
such a faith on its adherents would take a very powerful 
imagination ; but you can readily see at least that it must 
have made worship a matter on which no certainty could 
be had, nor any peace of mind secured. Suppose I 
enjoyed the favour of my national gods, or of my own 
patron-deity, how could I tell whether his power to give 
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me success in battle, in intrigue, or in trade, might not 
be neutralised by some stronger divinity with antagonistic 
interests? After I had done my best to deserve divine 
approval, some slighted or jealous immortal might be 
plotting my destruction, or sacrificing to some celestial 
feud my dearest joys. As long as the boundaries of 
nations were well defined, men kept for the most part to 
their ancestral divinities; but after the wide conquests 
first of Alexander and then of Rome had fused later 
heathendom in one vast empire, the restless peoples rushed 
into new forms of worship, tried in turn Olympian, Persian, 
and Egyptian gods, or crowded for safety’s sake the 
accommodating hierarchies of all the lands into one pro- 
digious pantheon. Amid such a tossing of helpless 
human souls, to proclaim one Jehovah, almighty, solitary, 
unrivalled, and alone, was like the grounding of an ark 
on solid land. Prepared in a corner of Syria through a 
millennium, this doctrine of the unity of God brought a 
beginning of peace to the world’s heart. 

(2.) The unrest created by the heathen creed of many 
gods, with limited powers and overlapping provinces, was 
immensely increased by the selfish partiality, venality, 
and passionateness generally ascribed to the divine char- 
acter. In their ignorance of the true God, men feigned 
deities who could be bought with bribes, cajoled by flat- 
tery, piqued through neglect, concussed by importunity, 
or compelled with spells mightier than themselves. To 
the gods were imputed all the passions of men, and of 
very bad men, too; so that anything was worship which 
could be supposed to influence a fickle, corrupt, or facile 
will. This wretched degradation of divinity had count- 
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less mischiefs to answer for; what I am concerned with 
just now is the dispeace of soul which it bred. It is 
impossible to know the secret mind of one who is unfair 
or open to unrighteous influence. I cannot count on his 
friendship. The favour I have purchased to-day may be 
changed to-morrow to petulant or spiteful resentment. 
While I pray and promise largess at his shrine, the god 
may be listening, if he listens at all, to the larger pro- 
mises of another. I am tortured on the tenterhooks of 
suspense; and the more devout my faith is, the more 
excruciating will be my uncertainty. He whose fate 
hangs on the nod of a changeable and capricious Jove 
may find that to worship is but to waste time, and that 
the only escape from wretchedness is scepticism. So, in 
fact, the old world found; and long before a better creed 
had come to sweep away the hes of paganism, those law- 
less and untrustworthy deities, whom earlier ages feared, 
had become the butt of the comic stage, a scarecrow which 
the most timid dared to pluck. 

It is in blessed contrast to all this that the divine 
revelation in the Old Testament came to acquaint men 
with God that they might have peace. Jehovah is just, 
impartial, consistent ; not to be bribed; no respecter of 
persons ; without “ variableness ” or “ shadow of turning ;” 
on whose word reliance can be absolutely placed by the 
meanest of His sincere worshippers; nay, on whom, with- 
out His word, we can rely to do whatever it is right 
to do. What may be called God’s absolute integrity, 
embracing, first, His truth or faithfulness; next, His jus- 
tice, or the equality of His administration and its coinci- 
dence with law ; and, third, His unchangeableness, as One 
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inaccessible to unfair influence,—this is the grand moral 
discovery of the Old Testament. It is the basis of 
Hebrew law. It is the constant teaching of the prophets. 
It gives meaning to the whole history. And on this, as 
on a rock, men’s souls can repose themselves. To such a 
God upright men do not appeal in vain; even bad men 
know at least with whom they have to do; and the life- 
beaten baffled heart of a sincere worshipper finds in Him 
a refuge from the inequalities of fortune and from the 
miscarriage of earthly justice. 

(3.) These instances of the way in which a knowledge 
of the divine nature frees men from the disquietude of 
uncertainty, of superstition, of baseless hope, and of false 
alarm, would be very imperfect if I went no further. A 
Being of undivided strength, whose impartial rectitude 
bends to no agony of supplication and allows no excep- 
tional favouritism, is apt to be to the souls of men a very 
appalling Being. Men have never believed—never could 
believe without despair—in the unmitigated, untempered 
rigour of divine justice. If God is not to be pictured as 
unfairly partial, He must be impartially lenient, placable, 
and forgiving. ‘There must be some way, some upright 
way, open to all, by which men may hope to appease the 
indignation of His justice, and win, on ascertained prin- 
ciples, His mercy. The human heart in its anguish has 
always demanded, God in His grace has always encou- 
raged, some such hope as this. 

Only, until He was pleased to make through Christ a 
further disclosure of Himself, we never could be perfectly 
at peace. Through all pre-Christian religions, and in the 
religion of every man still who has not acquainted him- 
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self with the Gospel of Christ, there ran and there runs 
some unquiet effort to solve the problem of atonement. 
The idea which rules them all, the only idea possible till 
God taught us better, is that man has to work on God 
through some means or other, so as to change repulsion 
or aversion into favour. Though God is just, yet is He 
placable, appeasable; this is the theory; and there are 
services possible, offerings, or sufferings, or ceremonies, 
some acceptable thing, which has virtue to avert wrath 
and deserve or purchase mercy. In a very fearful shape 
one meets with this idea throughout the cruel rites of 
ancient and modern heathendom, its hecatombs of slain. 
beasts, its human sacrifices on great occasions, its Moloch 
fires, its Fakir austerities, its lustrations, pilgrimages, pro- 
cessions ; all its vast and painful machinery for averting 
from the trembling nations disasters wrought by the 
indignant gods. To the ordinary, unspiritual Jewish 
mind the same idea was probably conveyed, though more 
mildly, by the sacrifices, washings, and sprinklings of the 
Mosaic ritual. It reappeared within the Church in the 
great ascetic furore which peopled the Egyptian and 
Syrian wastes in the fourth century. It lies at the bottom 
of the Roman mass. It has been systematised by the 
celibate life, the fasts and the penances of unreformed 
Christianity in East and West. We profess to be done 
with it; and we are indeed not much of ascetics, Yet it 
is really nothing else which lies at the root of those men’s 
religion, who fancy that their religion itself and their 
moral lives will at the last commend them to the merciful 
favour of the Most High. Hardly any of you, I suppose, 
will formally present offerings, or welcome loss and pain, 
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in order to expiate guilt. But the same heathen notion 
that it is from our side, not His, reconciliation must come; 
that we, not He, must suffer, before guilt can be forgiven; 
that our penitence and prayers are needful to incline His 
heart to mercy; that, if He save at all, He will save at 
our instance, and save us, rather than other men, in con- 
sideration of something about ourselves; this false and 
heathenish notion, I say, is widespread enough among us 
and misleads a multitude. 

But it brings no peace. Whatever else it does, this it 
cannot do. Even if it succeeded in atoning for sin, it 
could not bring peace, because it never could be sure 
that it had succeeded. The heathen, who heaped up 
victim after victim on the altar of the gods to cleanse his 
land from crime and recover Heaven’s favour, never knew 
whether, by the ninety-ninth that bled, he had achieved 
his desire, or by the hundredth. The skies were impassive 
and silent; cruel in their brightness. Auguries of bird 
or thunderclap watched for by the priests were lying 
oracles. Who could search the heart of the serene and 
unresponsive immortals ? Just as little can one of you 
be sure that your religion is good enough to save you; or 
that your repentance is deep enough to be satisfaction for 
the past ; or that by the fearful anxious services of a life- 
time you have made all safe and right with Heaven. He 
who tries to propitiate God gets no answer for his pains. 
Hysterical devotees have dreamed in the exhaustion of 
their cell that by vigil and flagellation they had at length 
won the Eternal’s smile; but even this delirious and 
delusive assurance fails to visit the cold, self-righteous 
Protestant. In the dark, with uncertain hope, you work 
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your joyless way through a religious and careful life 
towards a heaven which you may never enter, a God 
whom you may never see. 

My religious brother, in whose breast there dwells no 
“peace that passeth understanding,” acquaint yourself 
better with God. Expiation does not come by our suc- 
cessful efforts to work on divine placability, or to deserve 
divine grace, or to buy off or beg off divine resentment. 
It is God’s own act, dictated by His sole charity, wrought 
by His sole passion. It means the removal out of our 
way, by God’s own hand, of a just obstacle to the free 
forthcoming of His ready and waiting love. Moreover, it 
is done. God has come. God has sacrificed. God has 
atoned. God has reconciled. God has cried in the 
moment at once of dissolution and of victory, “It is 
finished.” What heart here is ill at ease, out of peace 
through uncertainty of salvation? You are misreading 
God. You do not know Him. You think He needs to 
be satisfied. He is satisfied. In Christ, His Son, He has 
satisfied Himself. He asks nothing of you but your con- 
fidence. Give Him that. Trust Him. Try Him. Know- 
ing Him in His Son, rest shall be imposed on the dis- 
quietudes of a wounded conscience. For every uneasy 
effort after peace, you shall have peace itself. Oh, never 
could man climb up to God by any ladder of his own 
making reared upon the earth; but down from heaven 
has the Son of God come to plant His blessed feet upon 
our ground, that by Him angels of grace might descend, 
and ascending bear us back with them to the throne 
of God! 

(4.) I promised a fourth illustration of the text. As 
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the discovery of the Second Divine Person, the Expiator 
and Reconciler, has allayed in those who acquaint them- 
selves with Him the unrest and alarm of a conscience 
eoaded by guilt to pacify, if it can, divine displeasure; so 
we are led still nearer to perfect peace by a more recent 
revelation, that of the Third Person. The dispeace which 
survives the pacification of conscience and our reconcilia- 
tion to God, is nothing less than the noble conflict in a 
good man betwixt a high ideal and a defective attainment. 
No man can know God in Christ without loving Hin ; 
and the love of God burns to serve, to please, and to 
imitate Him. The love of God is the love of goodness. 
It is the love of that which God is, and which God loves. 
There is no dispeace in this strong soul-instinct after holi- 
ness, not even when it glows with the ardour of a passion. 
But there is dispeace—deep, sore, torturing dispeace—in 
the inability we underlie to realise our ideal of holiness. 
To sink incessantly beneath our own mark; to fall some- 
times so low as to despise ourselves ; almost to lose sight 
of good, and the hope of it, in the “miry pit” of old, 
detested sins; to vex Him whom we love, and displease 
against our will One we could die to please ;—this is to 
be a Christian. This must mean to live in chronic 
unrest, with weary, labouring hearts, fearful still, and 
self-accusing, even though the blood of Christ hath recon- 
ciled us to His Father. 

Now there is one aspect of the adorable and blessed 
Godhead, unveiled but late to view, with which, if we 
acquaint ourselves, we shall by degrees assuage even this 
last and noblest remnant of spiritual turmoil. God is 
the Holy Ghost, who freely, gladly stoops to inform our 
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warring and sin-sick souls. With infinite patience He 
stays by us while we fight or sin. Grieved much, but 
never grieved away; resisted, not quenched ; returning to 
breathe fresh love of holiness after the shame of a sin, and 
new hope*to succeed after each case of failure; God the 
Third Person broods like a dove of peace over the tumul- 
tuous chaos of a passionate heart, glimmers like a star 
of hope in our blackest night. With Him let us acquaint 
ourselves ; with His tender, pitiful forbearance ; with His 
generous, unconquerable promptitude to help; with His 
strong sweet breath of encouragement; with His effectual 
aid in temptation, when duty grows hard, and to sin is 
easy ; with His unspoken cries, interpreted of God, where- 
with He maketh intercession in us. Then shall we have 
more peace, increase of peace, even unto the full repose 
which follows conquest. For such knowledge of God as 
this, I send none of you to your books of divinity or the 
lessons of the schools. I send you to your knees. In 
the practical conflict of a life which, being guilty, knows 
God its pardoner, and, being evil, gropes after God its 
purifier ; only under the strains and stress of actual, pain- 
ful, perilous, Christian living, such as drives each one of 
us back to personal acquaintanceship with the living God, 
to lean our broken helpless soul against Him in every 
effort after virtue, and patiently to recover breath after 
defeat beneath His face; thus only can you or I work out 


a peace which shall be stable as the heavens and eternal 
as God! 


oN 


THE POWER OF GOD'S ANGER. 


‘© Who knoweth the power of Thine anger? Even according to Thy 
fear, so is Thy wrath.”—Ps. xe, 11. 


5 


HEN I consider the difficulties which le in 
»| the way of our measuring the power of anger 
that resides in the bosom of God, I conclude 
@ . that it is chiefly His steady and orderly 
goodness which has thrust His displeasure out of sight. 
It is quite true that men are harder to be persuaded that 
God really loves them, than that God is angry with them ; 
because their own consciousness of sin is perpetually 
suggesting His anger, but as perpetually obscuring His 
love, Yet when we would estimate how angry God can 
be, or what He may do in His anger, we find ourselves 
at a loss for any standard to measure by. What this 
psalm writer calls the power of His anger remains, as he 


says it is, an unknown quantity. 

So far as one can see from the present arrangements of 
the world, it is God’s way to withdraw for the most part 
from our view the sterner features of His character, 
while He puts forward and emphasises everywhere His 
gracious and fruitful goodness. 
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I will not stay here to inquire how this manner of His 
suits the purposes of an economy the design of which is 
to lead men to repentance ; nor in what an admirable light 
it sets the divine nature. It is the fact only on which I 
insist that, look where you will, you see the awfulness 
and severity of God as a strong, wrathful, or terrible 
Being not by any means denied, yet certainly hidden 
away as much as possible behind the calm and steady 
operations of His goodness. 

Why, the mere power or streneth of God is itself 
rather concealed than thrust upon us. It hides itself 
behind the order within which He is pleased to exert it. 
Vulgar eyes see less strength in forces which are balanced 
and fitted so perfectly that they operate without noise 
and in steady calculable exactness, than they do in the 
useless or mischievous spurts of a force which is uncon- 
trolled. An ignorant or thoughtless person, for example, 
might live long beside some vast steam-driven machine, 
which does with the regularity of clockwork a prodigious 
task, its slow strength under such exact sway that no 
creak or jar indicates the overcoming of resistance, with- 
out receiving from it such a sense of power as he would 
have were the sudden giving of a bolt to let it loose 
some day with a crash to carry confusion and ruin 
through the works. It is just in this way that the 
order of nature conceals from thoughtless, and even from 
some thoughtful, men the enormous power of God which 
works through it. Because it pleases God to move the 
frame of things in most admirable smooth balance, and 
so to fit all its parts together that nowhere is there any 
jerk, or any grinding, or any waste of power, or any 
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sense of effort, as if the resistance to be overcome had been 
miscalculated, therefore we are seldom made aware of 
any very wonderful force at work at all. Men think of 
extraordinary or miraculous events as “ powers,” but 
they forget the incalculable and divine power which 
everywhere moves the whole universe of things with 
resistless, noiseless, and beneficent order. Yet to one 
who justly considers it, this calm revolution of nature 
with its vastest parts calculated to as great nicety as its 
minutest, and the whole so compact of compensations 
that at no point can the mechanism work roughly, or 
ever get out of gear, is the expression of a secret 
strength, made not a whit less strong for its obedience 
to fixed laws, beside which the most terrible outbreaks of 
spasmodic or unexpected forces look like weakness. 

As the enormous strength which God is for ever 
putting forth around us is thus veiled by its orderly 
subjection to rule, so the extent to which this strength 
might come to be at the service of His anger, and be 
used by Him to destroy, is still more closely veiled from 
us by the uniform beneficence of His creation. Only 
occasionally does nature suggest wrath. Her deliberate 
arrangements are all inspired by goodness. God has 
planned this world for a blessing; and though man’s sin 
entails on him fearful disorders, yet not even man’s sin 
can so dislocate the general working of nature as to 
make it less than on the whole a blessing still. You 
must often have seen how, after the interference of man’s 
hand had left a scar on the earth’s face, gashing a fair 
hillside, or blackening the fields with barren dross, the 
slow fingers of nature were able in a season or two to 
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weave over the spot a thin veil of greenness, closing up 
the torn edges and striving to turn even black mineral 
refuse into a fruitful soil. Sometimes, no doubt,.natural 
forces themselves work ugly ruin; but the moments in 
which they do so are only rare and brief interruptions 
to the proper kindly action of nature; while the forces 
which make for blessing, forces of life and order, forces 
that build up, or cause beauty, or give pleasure to men, 
these are the ones which never intermit, but act always 
with a steady, and in the end victorious, pressure. I 
have often had occasion to observe how quietly the earth 
sets herself to repair, by slow and helpful work, the mis- 
chief which had been wrought in an hour, and I have 
never been able to witness it without admiration. I well 
recollect a scene which seemed to set me in the midst of 
nature’s fury. A fertile and populous Alpine valley had 
been turned to desolation by the storm of one winter’s 
day, when fierce torrents from heaven had snatched the 
frost-loosened stones from the mountain’s crest, and 
rolled them down its huge ribs with a rattle like 
thunder, to hurl them, an avalanche of barrenness, 
upon the peasants’ farms below. At once the wrath of 
Heaven had undone the labour of generations of patient 
men, silted up their homesteads and mills, torn up by 
the roots their vines and mulberry-trees, and turned into 
a bed of stones the acres on which their corn had grown. 
Here, one thought, might be seen, “the power of His 
anger.” But long before I passed that way, the stead- 
fast beneficence of God’s earth, lending itself to toilsome 
and unrepining hands, as it is wont to do, had begun to 
correct the mischief of its sudden wrath; and years on 
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years of prosperous husbandry may pass over these peasant 
families before another day of ruin shall come to fill their 
vale with lamentation. It is thus that the earth bears 
witness to the precious words we read in the sacred 
book, that the Lord is slow to anger but of great mercy ; 
that “in a little wrath He hides His face from us for a 
moment,” but it is “with everlasting kindness He hath 
mercy on us.” 

Let me remind you that the experience which we have 
had of God in our own lives is to the same effect. To 
most of us, the days on which disaster fell into our life to 
crush us may be the most memorable we have spent; but 
they are by far the fewest. Such bitter days we count 
upon our fingers ; our happier ones by years. The health- 
ful and gladdening influences of God’s bounty, and human 
fellowship, and hope, and natural affection, are all about 
us continually. These play upon us unnoticed as things 
of course. They are for ever insinuating joy, or softening 
trial, or winning us to wholesome and cheerful thoughts ; 
and when, at intervals, some sudden calamity does sweep 
down upon us, like a storm upon the valley, it passes 
soon, and leaves us to these ever-present influences which 
repair and upbind and soothe. Judgment is God’s strange 
work; but His tender mercies are over all His works. 

Who, then, knows the possible power of God's anger ? 
This gracious constitution of nature and of man’s life, in 
which God seems to be angry as seldom and as little as 
possible, to do evil reluctantly but good always with both 
hands earnestly, and, when He does smite, to smite feebly, 
smothering up the effects of His displeasure by a mani- 


fold and untiring kindness: this gracious economy, I say, 
) 
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leaves us quite in the dark as to the power which His 
wrath may display under changed conditions. We have 
no right to conclude that we have seen the worst of the 
Almighty’s displeasure. Slow as He may be to be angry, 
and bent as He plainly is on showing mercy where He 
can, it is quite possible that when He can show mercy no 
longer His anger may be very different from anything we 
have yet seen. It is a perilous and baseless inference to 
draw that the existing economy is to be the measure of 
all His economies, or that at no time will the proportion 
of anger and of grace in His dealing with men be other 
than it is. To think so would only be reasonable in case 
we were sure, which we are not, that we know God and 
His ways all round; or in case the present system were 
as plainly a permanent as it is a temporary one. In spite 
of anything we can see at present in a world where no 
one pretends that good and evil are allotted on an accu- 
rate scale, there may be a vast reserve of possible destruc- 
tiveness in God. He may be capable, at the right season, 
of a moral displeasure which may some day employ His 
supreme strength to punish or destroy, with a fatal force 
of which nothing in our experience gives us any hint. 

It is manifestly unwise, therefore, for men to let them- 
selves be blinded to the wrath of God by the continuity 
of His usual gracious procedure. The prevailing mercy 
of the present affords no security that mercy must always 
prevail, unless the present were so satisfactory as to be 
probably unchanging. In face of so much which is pro- 
visional, probational, tentative, and temporary in the moral 
state of men; in face, too, of certain changes about to be 
wrought on all of us before long by our removal from this 
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to some other unknown world, it is no better than a pre- 
judice to shut one’s eyes to God’s “ wrath to come,” fore- 
told from heaven, merely because it has not “come” yet. 
The prejudice is one which may easily prove fatal. What 
a miserable abuse do we make of that forbearance which 
God designs, according to an apostle, to lead men to 
repentance and salvation, if we learn from it no better 
lesson than to scoff at divine threatenings, and pillow our 
foolish heads on a presumption of impunity! 


1B 


Suppose then that, avoiding this folly, we try, like 
serious men, to estimate the power which resides un- 
exercised in the anger of God, so as to impress upon our 
minds a wholesome and reverent apprehension of its 
approaching exercise, when, all reasons for forbearance 
being removed, the riches of His goodness shall give 
place at length to the treasures of His indignation. How 
shall we proceed? By what line shall we fathom the 
unknown severity of Jehovah ? Seeing that God intends 
His latent wrath to remain as yet concealed from us, and 
hath Himself been at pains to conceal it, by what means 
shall we search it out ? 

We have, brethren, no means to search it out ; and it 
is well for us that into that tremendous depth of undis- 
covered displeasure against sin, no foot of still mortal 
man can press. His heart of love God has freely opened 
to-us, opened it as by the spear - thrust of Christ. 
Into its depths He invites us all to gaze till with all 
saints we comprehend its “breadth and length, and depth 
and height.” With this let us acquaint ourselves that we 
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may have peace; but let us thank Him that from eyes 
of flesh He has mercifully shut up close in secrecy the 
deeps of His indignation, the “ power of His anger.” 

Yet, although we cannot reach to the bottom of God’s 
wrath, and need not regret that we cannot, there is one 
way open to us by which we may partly estimate it. 
The writer of this psalm puts into our hand a standard 
of comparison which, though insufficient, is at least ap- 
‘proximative. The wrath of God, he says, is “ according to 
His fear;” to His fearfulness, that is, or His fitness for 
inspiring in the bosoms of men an awful and sacred dread. 
Whatever suggests to a reflecting man how terrible the 
supreme and immeasurable God is to our poor appre- 
hension, whether for the mystery and grandeur of His 
own nature, or for the impenetrability of His plans, or | 
for the resources at His command, or for the moral earnest- 
ness and severity of His character; all that may help the 
soul to some discovery of the unrevealed capacity for 
anger which lies behind the familiar kindliness of our 
Heavenly Father. The divine nature, in other words, has 
its grave and stern and awful side as well as its gracious 
one. Such attributes as infinity, immensity, unsearch- 
ableness, almightiness, and omnipresence, are very fit to 
overwhelm our feeble souls under a consciousness of 
helplessness which is near of kin to terror. When to 
these is added the moral magnificence of a justice which 
judges by an absolute standard, and of a perfection which 
makes no account of anything in comparison of mere 
rightness or goodness, then such frail and yielding crea- 
tures as we are, whose very virtues are compromises, in 
whom nothing is found of perfect temper, may most 
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reasonably shrink in terror. Against the holiness of God 
our characters look as hateful as beside His immensity our 
lives seem contemptible. 

To such oppressive views of God in His awful vastness 
and severe morality, His anger against sin forms the 
becoming climax. All this fearfulness which we appre- 
hend in Him leads up to a “certain fearful looking for 
of judgment and fiery indignation” as to its appropriate 
consummation. Whatever suggests to our minds the 
enormous strength of God as against our weakness, suggests 
how terrific His wrath may be if He will. And whatever 
suggests to us the severe intensity with which God pursues 
what is good, hates what is bad, suggests also how willing 
He may one day be to arm against the impenitent among 
us the full strength of His wrath without any misgiving 
or any reservation. 

Here, then, I think we possess a standard which will 
assist us to compute, what no man knows, “ the power of 
His anger.” His anger we have never yet seen, thank 
God, in its free, strong sweep. What it can do we do 
not know. Of His fearfulness we can form some notion. 
Exceptional impressions of His majesty, might, and vast- 
ness of nature now and then pierce through and touch our 
souls, till, like the hills when His finger touches them, our 
souls smoke and tremble. Every such moment of trembling 
before the presence of our unknown Maker ought to exalt 
our wholesome apprehension of His possible displeasure. 

Let me suggest, ere I close, a few particular illustrations 
of the fearfulness of God, that you, when you know a little 
of the terror of the Lord, may be the more persuaded to 
embrace His mercy. 
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(1.) Susceptible souls are sometimes, under favourable 
conditions, wrought to fear by the mere vastness, or mystery, 
or loneliness of God’s material works. We who live in the 
heart of a great city, familiar with men and their works 
rather than with God’s, are not likely to have frequent 
experience of this. But in those regions of the globe 
where the single human being has to front, in his feeble- 
ness, the most tremendous forces, or to live alone amidst 
the immense spaces, of nature; where the sky rims round 
the unfenced prairie in a circle whose centre is the lonely 
settler’s hut; at sea, where nothing breaks the monotonous 
plash of sterile waters, which seem abandoned to ourselves 
and God alone ; or in the oppressive hush of savage moun- 
tain solitudes, whose rocks, that shut out the world, suggest, 
as they frown from unscalable heights above, by whose 
unforgetting hand they are poised and held there firm in 
air: in such scenes there does fall upon the weak spirit 
of aman a sense of awful nearness to Him who dwells 
in every place, and holds for ever in His fist the unmea- 
sured forces of the universe ; and there does come upon him 
an instinctive dread of One so inconceivable in His might, 
before whose breath we know ourselves to be like thistle- 
down in the gale. According to this fear of Him, so is 
His wrath. “Who can stand before His indignation ? 
and who can abide in the fierceness of His anger 2” 

(2.) The mass of men are too unimaginative or too 
stupid to be much moved by the mere sublimity of 
God’s everyday creation. They need occasional outbursts 
of unwonted violence to prick their hearts to fear Him. 
When God gave the Hebrews their law on the Arabian 
mountain, its dreadfulness was emphasised by the ac- 
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companying phenomena of a thunderstorm. The prophet 
Habakkuk finds in the physical destruction which attended 
the victorious invasion of Palestine by the Hebrew tribes 
a suggestion or a proof of the displeasure of Jehovah 
against the aborigines. In the psalm by which David 
celebrates his deliverance from Saul he employs similar 
imagery, with the added terrors of volcanic convulsions, 
to set forth the divine anger against his persecutors. It 
is thus that God’s rare visitations of the earth by such 
agencies of destruction as carry temporary ruin over 
nature, like the storm, or by such as bring multitudes 
of men to violent and sudden death, like earthquake and 
pestilence, become teachers of His fear. At such times 
as these men behold the divine strength, whose usual 
work is to bless, turned into an engine, not necessarily 
of anger, which is the mistake of superstition, but 
at the least of terror. In their coward hearts terror 
suggests judgment; and according to His fear, so is to 
them His wrath. 

It is not that God is in reality more angry with those 
on whose homes He sends the red-hot river from the broken 
lip of Vesuvius than with the sinners whose houses still 
stand, vine-draped, on green and smiling fields ; not that 
the poor, into whose dirty and unventilated rooms fever 
creeps, are greater sinners than richer men whose chil- 
dren sleep secure. God does not always mean, when He 
lets loose disease or disaster among men, to * make a 
way to His anger,” as He is said to have meant when 
He plagued old Egypt. For the most part He means 
mercy. He is still “turning His anger away and not 
stirring up all His wrath.” But what He probably does 
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design by exceptional explosions of the fatal forces which 
slumber in nature is to awaken a wholesome terror in 
dull hearts, and to suggest how dreadful His wrath may 
prove when the time for wrath shall have come, since 
now in the time of grace His providence can be so fearful. 
When, therefore, any alarming calamity in our house- 
hold or in our neighbourhood breaks in upon the wonted 
quiet of life, to shake our souls with terror, let us remem- - 
ber that as yet we do not know the full power of His 
anger, but that according to His fear so is His wrath, 

(3-) All this, however, if we take it by itself, does not 
mean a great deal. To tell me that God is very strong, 
and that He sometimes uses His strength to plague or 
kill in an alarming way, does not prove that He has 
the will to be angry, but only that if He chose He could 
be very dreadful. In order to estimate the capacity of 
wrath in the Almighty, I need to know more than His 
strength, more than His material terribleness. I must 
know whether there exists in His moral nature any 
severity which will dispose Him to be angry on just 
cause, which will steel Him against the infirmity of 
unrighteous pity, and will move Him to be rigorous 
where rigour is required. In other words, has God in 
Him any element of moral terribleness? Is He of such 
hard moral fibre that He can bear to give pain, and will 
not shrink from inflicting what is right because it is 
dreadful ? 

Now, there are many things in human experience 
which might suggest to us an answer to these questions 
by the witness they bear to the moral severity of the 
Supreme. I prefer at this time to speak of only one. | One | 
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event in history expresses to the full the moral terrible- 
ness of God. The passion of Jesus Christ is the crown 
of all terrible things, and the supreme measure, not only 
as we are accustomed to say, of God’s mercy, but quite as 
really of God’s severity. How does God estimate pain in 
comparison of guilt? Is He of such deadly earnestness 
in His displeasure against wrong that He can, in despite 
of pity, inflict the extreme of pain, of wrath, of bitter 
death ? for, if so, He is beyond question a most fearful 
God. A Being who possesses such strength as His, and 
at the same time is not too tender to use it against sin, 
must be to every sinner unspeakably dreadful. ~Brethren;~ 
I do not say whether God can inflict uttermost suffering 
for sin, judge-ye.of-that; I say He can endure it. Here 
is a better test of the firmness of the divine character and 
of its capacity for displeasure than any infliction could be. 
He was’ hard against Himself. He bore what it would 
be fearful to see another bear. He pursued sin to His 
own death, and in His jealousy for justice satisfied justice 
in His own blood. I make bold to ask every one of you 
who is not sure that he has repented of his sins, whether 
he thinks the God who took flesh and died for sin at 
Jerusalem is a God with whom it is safe to trifle. I do 
not threaten. I do not know the power of God's anger, 
and I cannot show it to you. The cross does not show 
it. Like everything else in this world, it shows pre- 
eminently God’s mercy. His anger is still veiled. Behind 
the silent blanched face of the sacred Sufferer, in the 
secrets of His breaking heart, is hidden away from us, 
among the unsearchable things of God, the wrath of the 
Eternal against sin. But in the cross I do show you the 
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terribleness of God: how terribly He hates sin; how 
terribly He is in earnest to be done with it ; how terribly 
small store He sets by any sort of anguish or penalty in 
comparison of being just. And I tell you that, according 
to His fearfulness so is His wrath. _ 

Do any of you say that this is not a Gospel of glad 
tidings I have brought to you? I say itis. That God 
as yet is hiding His anger behind His back, so that we 
cannot know all its power, is glad tidings. That He has 
exercised upon His own Son His severe treatment of sin, 
in order not to need to exercise it upon us, is still better 
tidings. Even to tell you that except ye repent ye shall 
likewise perish, is kind, when we are able to add that if 
ye repent ye shall surely not perish. It is to scare you 
from your sin now, in time, that from the cross there 
sounds this unanswerable question of our own future, 
“If they did these things in the green tree, what shall 
be done in the dry?” “Who knoweth the power of His 
anger ?” 


XVI. 


WHAT VALUE CHRIST SETS ON EVERY MAN. 


«Take heed that ye despise not one of these little ones; for I say 
unto you, That in heaven their angels do always behold the face of 
My Father which is heaven. For the Son of Man is come to save 
that which was lost.” &¢.—MATT. xviii. 10-14. 


= wie UT from the deep well of these words 
546)\\\| which He spoke, who is Himself the Word 

7] or Speech of God, one might draw forth 
many things. For the present I shall choose 
only one thought, which, in the reading of these verses, 
always impresses me, and see if I cannot, by God’s help, 
impress it profitably upon you. ‘The lesson is: The 
singular and equal estimation in which God holds each 


separate human creature. 

(1.) Think of His words and you will see that Jesus 
isolates each of us, setting us man by man apart: “ despise 
not one;” “He is come to save that” one; “if one of 
them be gone astray;” “not His will that one should 
perish.” He who counts our hairs, much more counts us. 
- Next, you see that Jesus measures the worth of each 
human being by God’s special and separate care of him. 
“Despise not one,” for his angel is before the Father's 
face ; “despise not one,” for the Son is come to save him. 

Jesus, finally, having thus isolated each of us and weighed 
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the worth of each, finds us to be in His Father’s sight 
equal. The little ones as well as great, the lost ones even 
as well as the unstrayed; He levels all, He equalises all. 

I think you must also have noticed those two proofs 
which Jesus gives us of the rare price at which God 
prizes each soul of man. He singles out the two classes 
whom we set the least store by and shows how His 
Father handles these. There are the little ones whom we 
despise ; there are the lost ones whom we both despise and 
dislike. The sin of despising the little ones of God falls 
mainly perhaps on the irreligious; the sin of repelling 
lost ones mainly on the Church. But to the despised 
little ones God does honour, for their angels are always 
admitted to see His face; to the disliked lost ones God 
shows love, for to seek them He sends His Son. 

Of those strange words about the “angels” of the little 
ones, I shall make no discussion here. Whatever un- 
known conditions of the spiritual world they may refer 
to, as of the order in which the ranks of the celestial 
host stand, nearer or more distant, about the throne of 
God, or of the special charge which this or that high 
angel may receive over children of God’s earthly kingdom, 
of all which we know next to nothing, this much is 
plain: that the honour and blessedness of a special care 
on the part of Heaven’s Great King are here assured to the 
very least of men. To young children, in the literal sense, 
against whom I think we chiefly sin through want of 
reverence for them; and also to such as through weak- 
ness of intellect or of character never get much beyond 
the childish state, even when they are grown men and 
women; to all such feeble brethren whom we are too 
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ready to pity with a mixture of contempt, or rudely to 
brush from our path as good for nothing, God stoops 
with a divine tenderness. For their very weakness’ sake 
He secures for them the honour of some special guardian- 
ship, some more unsleeping and more mighty keeper. 

But if feebleness commend us to God’s pity, much 
more does sin. To seek and reclaim those who have 
lost their way in evil courses, and who, far from the face 
of God, are setting their faces away towards the outer 
darkness, there comes no angel, though he were the 
highest who on that face of God for ever looks, but He who 
is the Son, God’s image, and whose home is not before 
the face but within the bosom of the Eternal Father. 
They are not weak, or little, or simply pitiable, whom the 
Son seeks. He seeks wilful wanderers, who have strange 
and evil ways; who are unclean and unwilling to be 
cleansed; who fear, and hate, and shun, and curse in 
their strong madness, both Him and His Father. He 
seeks such as you would not seek—the hopeless, the out- 
cast, the too-far-gone, of whom men despair, who have 
despaired of themselves. These lowest and worst of men are 
they whom He counts worth looking for. Too precious in 
His eyes to be lost, though the search be through tears 
and blood. Both by the honour which He pays the little 
ones, and by the love which He spends upon the wicked 
ones, God teaches us how not one single soul of man is 
either too small or too bad for Him who made it to prize 
it at a price past all reckoning in our earthly arithmetic 
—the price, if you will have it, of His own Son’s life. 

(2.) We who have breathed since birth the air of Chris- 
tendom may almost forget that such teaching from the 
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lips of Jesus was a new thing in the world and wrought 
a revolution. That men are at bottom equal, because, 
beneath those surface diversities which pass away, all 
men have one common indestructible spiritual value so 
utterly incommensurate with any greater or less which 
we know on earth, as really to make every man alike 
precious; this was not quite strange indeed to the few 
who saw furthest into truth,* yet to the average public it 
was a new idea. Would you know how new? Recall, if 
you can, the deep, dark spirit of contempt—not secret, as 
if ashamed, but open and confessed contempt—which cleft 
race from race and class from class all over the ancient 
world; contempt of Jew for Gentile, of Greek for bar- 
barian, of freeman for slave. Think, too, how cheap 
men held human life, till Jesus taught the equal worth 
of manhood. With what careless prodigality they threw 
away the lives of all save well-born men, in war, in the 
galley, the mine, and the circus, in unrewarded servile 
toil and unavenged servile torture. Even yet we have 
remnants enough of this base heathen way of under- 
valuing the worth of man to make us blush for our 
Christian civilisation. The contempt of Englishmen for 
dark-skinned races, the separation between classes in our 
home population, the defence of slavery by some Chris- 
tian churches, and the heedless waste of infant life which 
we tolerate among us, these are bad enough. But here, 
as in many things, Christianity has done so much for us 
that we can no longer méasure how much it is that. she 


* Compare the Stoic doctrine of human equality. 
+ Bad enough, yet nothing to infanticide by abortion and exposure in 
pagan times, (See Lecky, Zurop. Morals, cap. 4.) 
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has done. In comparison with pre-Christian times, all 
things are become new. 

(3.) It deserves, I think, special notice in what way it 
is that the teaching of Jesus has cut the roots from that 
self-valuing or self-praising which has always led men to 
undervalue and despise others. There are two ways in 
which I may strive to correct the boastful man’s false 
estimate of his own worth, when he plumes himself on 
being either greater or better than his fellows. I may 
seek to sober his conceit by showing him man’s littleness 
at his best, by reminding him how human greatness turns 
in the end to dust, and how, in spite of wealth, or birth, 
or fame, or wisdom, men are but poor things while they 
live, and, being dead, are equal in their graves. 


“ The world’s a bubble, and the life of man 
Less than a span ; 
In his conception wretched, from the womb 
So to the tomb ; 
Curst from his cradle, and brought up to years 
With cares and fears.” 


Thus have moralists in every age fought with pride, 
aiming sarcasms at what men boast of, and telling us 
that human virtue is but selfishness, human greatness an 
accident, and the end of human life mere vanity at last. 
It is the moralists’ way; it is not Christ’s. No word, 
scornful or sad, drops from His mouth to lower the dig- 
nity, or to lessen the worth, of the nature He had chosen 
to wear. He was a man, and He honoured manhood. 
He came to cure our contempt for the little and the lost, 
not by making us think less of ourselves, but in a sense 
by making us think more. For He came to put our 
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self-esteem on its true footing. We have been comparing 
ourselves among ourselves; and we are not wise. We 
are proud of that which we have, which our neighbour 
has not; proud if we are great, and he little; we good, 
and he abandoned ; we wise or rich, and he a man of no 
account. All this Christ sweeps aside. The accidental, 
the circumstantial, the individual advantages of life are 
nothing. The deep-lying, universal, spiritual substratum 
of our common humanity—that is everything. It is not 
what is peculiar to you or to me which makes either of 
us precious to God; it is what is common to both of us. 
God is no respecter of persons; but He respects men. 
We are greater than we thought; but it is a greatness in 
which we share alike. Because we are men with a moral 
personality like God’s, with a separate responsibility to 
God, with an immortal capacity for personal fellowship 
with God; therefore we are, each one of us, creatures of 
uncountable value, on whom angels may deem it no indig- 
nity to wait, and for whom God’s Son will not grudge 
to die. 

I pray you to note how at one stroke Jesus has thus 
annihilated our pride and heightened our self-respect. 
Pride lives on the petty pre-eminences which here for a 
little lift one mortal an inch or two higher than another ; 
an extra handful of gold, a better education, a longer 
pedigree, a title, a serener and less tempted life. Among 
the ups and downs of society.these look mighty things, 
as straws and leaves look large to emmets’ eyes, and they 
fill the foolish hearts of men with vain conceit and unbro- 
therly scorn. From the height from which God and His 
Son Jesus survey this human world, such paltry deerees 
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of more and less dwindle into insignificance, and are lost 
in the broad, equal level of a common manhood. To 
Jesus, while He walked on earth, a Pharisee and a publi- 
can, a wily king or weeping harlot, high priest and Sama- 
ritan woman, lepers, thieves, rulers, children, Dives, Laza- 
rus—all the motley, particoloured actors who thronged 
the stage of Syrian life were but men; His brother-men 
whom equally He kad come to seck. In such’ an atmo- 
sphere as He breathed, pride cannot live; but where pride 
dies, self-respect is born. For He is come to assert the 
inherent pricelessness of a human soul; a God-made, 
redeemable, immortal soul. He puts on every man a 
value such as no man before had dreamt of. Who thought 
God cared so much for men, that to Him each man, were 
he of all men the worst, is precious as the one strayed 
sheep missed from the hundred? N. ay, to Him each man 
has an unvarying value which this image of the sheep 
quite misses. For the worth of a sheep to its owner 
shifts according to many things—the number he pos- 
Sesses, or the use he can put it to, or the value of money. 
A single sheep may be more to the Syrian peasant than 
a hundred to an Australian squatter. Whereas of men 
who stray from the flock of God the worth is a constant 
quantity. Go where they may, become what they will, 
He counts them worth all that care can do or love can 
give. The least of them has an angel who sees His face ; 
the worst of them is searched out by the shepherding of 
His Son. 

(4.) Let me now come a step nearer to each of you, and, 
setting you apart as Christ does, let me show you one or 


two of those inward prerogatives which assert your per- 
P 
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sonal value in God’s reckoning to be as great as any 
other man’s, every other man’s to be as great as your 
own, and that of each of us to be incalculable. Let us 
fall back on the spiritual dignity of our nature which is 
given us at birth, which in this life earthly distinctions 
conceal, but which death shall restore to us in its full 
awfulness. 

(a.) In the first place, I remind you that from each one 
of us God claims a separate responsibility. 

I do not mean, merely, that for every single action 
of your life, with all the mixed motives, never pure or 
single, which inspired it, you yourself and not another are 
now answerable, and shall one day be brought to judg- 
ment, when God’s light shall kindle up the forgotten 
past and disclose the secret springs of your moral life— 
you yourself reaping then the whole fruitage of your 
conduct and character, whether shame and remorse and 
wrath, or approval and peace and reward. That is true, 
but I mean more. 

Nor do I mean simply that it is to God Himself, and 
to no other, you.have to give account; when He shuts 
you in with Himself alone, that you may deal with Him 
about such passages in your history as no one else ‘wit- 
nessed when they happened. It is a solemn thing to 
know that, in accounting for our earthly stewardship, we 
can get no countenance from our fellows, can be lost in 
no crowd of similar or greater offenders, cannot keep our 
spirits up by the society of our equals; but all alone, 
with only the Judge to speak to, must abide the clear 
searching of those eyes which are like flame and the 
reproof of lips which have often spoken tenderly before 
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they speak in judgment. In this melancholy dignity of 
being judged alone, all men are equal. 

What I mean is deeper still and isolates us more. It 
is this. God varies the conditions of moral responsibility 
in each man’s case, so that from the very first origin of 
each soul, all through that soul’s history, He is laying up 
materials for a final reckoning which is like no other 
reckoning, and a judgment which fits no other. By the 
original constitution which He gives each of us at birth, 
He sets on each such a personal stamp that He must 
deal with each differently. It is a vain controversy 
which men have waged about the derivation of a new- 
born spirit from its parents on the one side or from God 
on the other. But this much we see, that no two persons 
bring into life the same dispositions, proclivities, force of 
will, liability to passion, or strength of appetite. We have 
each of us a moral constitution of our own, as recognis- 
able as the features of our face. 

Next, from the moment of birth, God subjects each per- 
son to a separate course of training. Men never appear 
before God’s sight clustered in crowds; never like the 
countless pines which on the lower ranges of the Alps 
stand undistinguishable, row behind row,in thickset, serried 
masses like a host; but like the singled vines of the 
vineyard, each of which the husbandman knows and tends 
with a care that is all its own. To each of you He has 
ordained your own career, with its early influences, domestic 
or educational, its companionships, its experiences, its 
trials, duties, losses, labours. All through your life He is 
moulding it to suit both what He made you to begin with 
and what He means you to become at last; so that from 
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your deathbed you look back along a life history, wholly 
your own and not another’s, the match of which no mortal 
man ever lived through before. 

Thus to each of you there belongs as a man this signal 
dignity, that you lead a solitary life, in which God is your 
only constant companion and your only perfect confidant. 
It is a life which you get straight from Him, spend alone 
with Him, live wholly in Him. Out of this loneliness 
and, if I dare so say, God-containedness of your life 
there springs up the singular responsibility I spoke of. 
What God sent you into this world to be and to do; how 
far you have failed to be or do it; what it is that made 
you fail; where your errors have lain, or your successes 
been achieved ; against what difficulties you have striven; - 
how far you have striven your best; and, on the whole, what 
real blame lies on you for your failures;—these, brother, 
are questions betwixt you and God. He and you alone 
can answer them. He and you alone must deal with 
them. Your case is like no other case. Who can know 
it, or judge it, or with tender justice decide on it, save 
Him in whom it has all been lived out from first to 
last ? 

(2.) I hasten to add a second thought, without which 
this awful and singular responsibility would be too 
oppressive. 

I could not breathe in this terrible companionship with 
my Maker, under the inspection of a taskmaster’s eye, 
unless, when weak and faint, or beaten from the road of 
duty, I could creep near to a heart of kindness underneath 
the robe of the Judge, and draw secret help from Him 
who is to try my work. But I may do s0 if I will, Such 
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price does God set on men that He permits every soul of 
man the most straight and ready access to Himself. He 
is a spirit, and I am a spirit. Betwixt us there lies the 
short and easy path of confidential intercourse which 
spirits know, which needs no medium of flesh, but at any 
time, in any place, brings Him and me together when we 
will. He deals with us as parents with their children. 
He visits each of us by His Spirit, talking to us alone 
the words we need, and to each suiting His influences, as 
wise fathers to each different child. Also, He draws out 
our confidences, or seeks to draw them, to Himself. It 
is no child who has not private interviews with its 
parent, at which not another, brother or sister, may be 
present; for it has its own secret things to speak about, 
naughtinesses to confess, hopes and fears to tell, ques- 
tions to ask, and small perplexities over which to take 
grave counsel. Just so, in the marvellous condescension 
of eternal and almighty God, what one of us has not this 
privilege, that into His ear, unabashed by any listener, 
we may pour out our full confessions, opening all the 
heart and running it out into His great heart? Does 
He just suffer us to take such liberties? Is He not 
rather on the wait for us, drawing close to tempt us to 
confide: in Him, and longing for what He will not, 
cannot, force—the free, trustful confidences of that myste- 
riously noble thing, a human soul? Yes; and when any 
one of you shows the least readiness to be open with 
God, as if He were one whom you did not need to fear, 
I cannot doubt but that His heart is glad. Surely He 
will be ready to hearken to every honest word you say, 
to pity every fall you confess, to pardon every wrong 
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you deplore, to help in everything you beg for. Nor 
can it make one jot of difference, though you were a 
very humble, weak, or unimportant person, a child, or as 
useless aS one; since, in the enormous descent He must 
make to talk with any man at all, it can matter nothing 
to come a little lower or less low; and since He has 
expressly said that He prefers to dwell with that man 
who is lowly and who trembles at His word. 

(c.) Once more, I can imagine that in some hearts _ 
thoughts like these are seething : “ I cannot arise and go, as 
you say I may, to hold personal, friendly dealing with this 
fearful Lawgiver and Judge of mine, who with inescap- 
able scrutiny condescends to watch me; the Ordainer and 
Encompasser of my path, the Critic and Censor of my 
conduct. I cannot be frank with Him. If I were no 
worse than a ‘little one,” I might; for I well believe that 
the great God may stoop to a child, so it be a humble, 
trustful, and contrite child. Such a soul would have 
worth in our eyes; much more, perhaps, in His. But 
what am I worth, who am neither humble nor trustful 
nor contrite, but proud, but suspicious, but bitter-hearted ? 
Not little, alas! but evil. Can a man be of value to 
God after his soul is ruined? Say that I am_ past 
caring for God, will He care for me? Say that my life 
is useless to myself, wasted through self-indulgence, 
picked clean of nobleness by earthly greed or base de- 
sire; of what use can it be to Him? Ah, He is rich in 
servants who are pure and loyal, strong servants that in 
endless shining ranks, they say, crowd His golden house. 
He counts a servant in every righteous man on earth 
Will it mar His joy that one miserable, wildered soul 
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like me has gone clean off into apostasy and corruption ? 
Or will He deign to touch me, save to watch, to judge, 
and, in the end, perchance to torture me ?” 

Sirs, I am persuaded that there is a deal of such des- 
perate distrust of God in men’s hearts when they think 
about themselves, and a great deal more of it when they 
look upon their evil neighbours; but I am here to say 
that it defames God. It defames Him without reason. 
It forgets the last chief proof He has given of the value 
He puts on sinful men when Jesus Christ came into the 
world to save sinners, even the chief. If the Gospel 
means anything, it means that God’s love and care for us | 
are indestructible by human sin. So long as he lives, no 
man can sin away his intrinsic preciousness in the sight 
of God, nor quench the thoughts of pity and desire which 
his case excites in the breast of God; and the proof of it 
is this, that God makes His offer of pardon and salva- 
tion to every man so long as he lives. It is a fact that 
Christ is in God’s name searching for each soul of you; 
by relenting thoughts, by our word, by warning provi- 
dence, by the example of others, by hopes of heaven and 
fears of hell, by the restlessness of a godless life, by His 
own death, by everything that may find you out, or 
move, or draw you. You, for yourself, Christ seeks, by 
ways which He tries with no other man; you, because 
you He values, loves, longs for, grudges to lose, and 
yearns to save. 

Therefore, let none of you dare to despair. Presume 
not to think you can be more concerned for your own 
salvation than He is who redeemed you. Think as 
poorly of yourself as you will; make yourself as evil as 
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you probably are; but never dream that you can be 
beneath the notice or outside the mercy of the Heavenly 
Father. If, among the uncertainties which envelop us, 
there is any one thing certain, it is the message which 
this pulpit is reared to proclaim, that the Son of God is 
come to seek and to save the lost, and that no man is 
too far lost to be either sought or saved. 

Alas! let no man dare to neglect, any more than to 
despair. ‘The souls whom despair slays are few to the 
souls whom neglect blinds. My brother, the price God 
has set on you is so high that you cannot afford to barter 
yourself for vanity. And everything is vanity, to gain 
which you venture to risk your immortal life. To be 
easy and unearnest about your acceptance with God, to 
be absorbed in the business of life, to postpone religion, 
to hazard salvation on an uncertain hope, and make the 
inward condition of your spirit secondary to any other 
interest, is to trifle with yourself. Out of the earth the 
blood of Christ your Brother cries out against’ you a 
warning cry. If you are worth that, you are too good 
to be thrown away on this world’s sins. Save yourself 
for God. Let Him save you unto His heavenly 
kingdom! 

Finally, let us embrace in a hopeful and laborious 
charity the least and worst of our fellow-men. Look 
down on no one for being little; despair of no one for 
being bad. Honour all men; for then you will come also 
to seek, that you may save, all. Within all social dis- 
credit, beneath all crime, behold the undestroyed image 
and superscription of God; and for that lost coin out of 
His treasury seek as with lit lamp and careful sweeping. 
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Believe that every man is God’s of right, as precious to 
Him as you yourself can be; and after him in his wan- 
dering go you, if you can, in the footsteps of Christ ; 
call after him at least, if you can, with the voice of 
Christ. 


XVII. 


A PARABLE OF TWO SONS. 


**A certain man had two sons,” &¢.—LUKE xy. 11-32. 


SA HIS parable forms part of our Lord’s reply to 
the murmurs of religious people at His re- 
ceiving open sinners into social intercourse. 

It is therefore the parable of One who had 

two sons; not the prodigal’s parable only, but a picture 

of both ee into which God’s sinful children fall; of 
the sinners who stay at home and of the sinners who go 
to a far country. Its moral unquestionably is, that some 
who have gone furthest in open departure from virtue 
become, after all, the first to welcome God’s mercy and 
return to His favour; while some, on the other hand, who 
are first in profession, turn out to be the last in grace. 

If we would learn the full round teaching of the story, 

we must keep well in view the double lesson of it; the 

two ways in which men show their unfilial feelings to- 
wards God, and the two methods by which God seeks to 
recover His children to a filial temper. 


IF 


To begin with; there are two ways in which people 
fall from their right attitude toward God. 
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(1.) Some men ignore God or choose to forget Him. 
Deliberately casting off the authority of divine law, they 
simply follow their own likings. They do their best to 
enjoy life and make the most of it. Others cannot do 
this. They either dread God too much to feel free to 
brave His displeasure by open revolt, or they have no 
desires which may not be gratified consistently with an 
outward respect for morality and religion. Therefore they 
stay, so to speak, at home with God; carefully attending 
to duty, and doing what they can to earn the wages of 
heaven. 

These two classes of men have always been pretty dis- 
tinctly marked in society. You will not readily mistake 
them. The one is a careless, irreligious person, who makes 
no profession of piety at all. The other is a punctilious 
and respectable member of the Church, who would be 
shocked to be classed with his wayward brother; for his 
pride lies in his own blamelessness of life. The way of 
the former is the road most apt to be taken by young 
men of high spirit and strong passions and small pru- 
dence. The sin of the latter is the temptation rather 
of cold and timorous natures, who are too politic to be 
profane, and whose habitual self-command makes outward 
virtue easy to them. 

Do not be surprised that I connect these differences 
with mere temperament. Often it really depends on 
nothing more than physical constitution or natural 
disposition, combined with early training, whether one’s 
alienation from God be displayed in this form or in that. 
Indeed, a man may even pass from the one into the other. 
Frequently a prodigal settles down, after his wild oats 
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are sown and passion has burnt itself.to ashes, into a, 
strictly moral and proper person. Less frequently, one 
who has found no satisfaction in serving God for hire, 
gets tired of that and throws off restraint to run riot at 
the last in open dissipation. Now and then you may meet 
with a person who has all his life swung betwixt the two, 
alternating betwixt fits of self-imposed religiousness and 
outbreaks of indulgence. 

The two varieties run down, in fact, to the same iden- 
tical root. They equally manifest the same radical fault 
in our relation to God our Heavenly Father. For, in the 
first case, the man who openly breaks away from God 
altogether exchanges the affectionate dependence of a son 
for the distant independence of a stranger. In the other 
case, he who serves God for wages, abandons no less the 
affectionate dependence of a son; only he exchanges it 
for the servile obsequience of a hireling. You are in the 
one case an alien; in the other, a slave; in neither a 
child. Both alike are proud; both are selfish; neither 
is loving. This or that; it matters little. 

(2.) To realise the false, because unfilial, attitude of 
both brothers, look first at their respective relations to the 
family property. So long as they were sons in the house- 
hold of a living father, their suitable relation to his estate, 
according to Oriental ideas, was clearly this: It belonged 
to the father as the head of the family, and they had no 
legal claim to any separate or personal possession of it. 
Their place was to continue at home working on the farm 
with a view to increase the father’s capital by loving and 
faithful care of his acres.- At the same time the land 
was all theirs, so far as they had need of its fruits, just 
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because it was his; theirs not simply in reversion, by 
right of inheritance, but theirs likewise in present enjoy- 
ment by right of love. They ought to have felt so much 
confidence in a good father as to know that he valued 
what he possessed for their sake, was using it for their 
good, and would grant them so much fruition of it as his 
wisdom counselled. If they wrought, therefore, in his 
fields, it was not, as the hirelings did, at menial work to 
be paid in wages. It was at their own family work, to 
be rewarded by that ungrudging family affection which 
realises the true community of goods, for its language is, 
“ All that is mine is thine!” 

Now, notice how they fell from this true attitude into 
opposite errors. 

(a.) The younger lad could not feel as if the estate 
were in any sense his own, so long as it remained pri- 
marily his father’s. His family right to the moderate 
enjoyment of so much usufruct as was good for him 
seemed nothing in his eyes. What he longed for was 
to anticipate that entire control over a portion of it 
which the law would award him on his father’s decease. 
At the root of this there lay, not only a cruel want of 
filial affection, but also inordinate and wilful desire. He 
was impatient of home restraint, tired of home duty, dis- 
satisfied with the moderate indulgence of home fare; and 
could not feel himself happy till he obtained unlimited 
license to gratify every whim out of sight of a father’s 
eye. For this selfish and passionate end, he coolly robbed 
his parent of the present use of one half of his estate. 
deserted home with indecent haste, and put as long a 
road as he could betwixt himself and his father’s door, 
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that he might rush into such riotous dissipation as he 
well knew his father could never have approved. 

What picture could be more lively of the way in 
which one half the world acts? Your time, the strength 
of your youth, brains and money, and means of enjoy- 
ment—these things, so far as you have them, you are 
disposed to claim as your share in the great world-allot- 
ment, the portion that falls to you; and in your enjoy- 
ment of them you are disposed to assert an unrestricted 
freedom. Let it be said that they are all really God’s, 
and yours only in order to be improved for Him and 
moderately enjoyed as His law gives leave; by no means 
yours of right, to do as you will with, so long as you 
have a living Father: why, you call that as good as not 
having them at all! You wish there were no living God 
to urge such claims as these over you and yours! The 
next best thing to having no God is to forget Him; to 
take what is yours and go off with it your own way; to 
make the most of it for yourself, and try to drown in 
gaiety the recollection of One whose property you are 
wasting, whose heart you are breaking! Why should 
you toil in Another’s field, or eat your bread at Another’s 
table? Be it so, my brother! It may be wrong, un- 
erateful, foolish; never mind, take your share of God’s 
world, and use it or misuse it at your pleasure. Only 
know this, you are no more a son. You have chosen to 
be a stranger and a foreigner to God. 

(b.) Or, perhaps you are more like the elder brother. 
He erred on another side. He saw that his father had 
a perfect right to the property. He felt bound to stand 
by him and work for him. Having few uneratified 
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desires, and these few easily restrained, he found it no 
great hardship to remain at home. He was too con- 
scientious or too proud, I do not say to take, but even 
to ask for, a kid when he wanted one. He carried this 
feeling so far as to separate his father’s interests entirely 
from his own. Having himself little love for his parent, 
he expected nothing from a parent’s love, but thought 
that if he was to receive anything, it could only be 
gained by working for it. The claim of a beloved child 
was nothing to him; the right of a day-labourer to his 
wage was everything. It fell on his cold, unsympa- 
thetic ear as something quite novel, when one day the 
father said, “ All that I have is thine!” 

Now, you may call this very honest if you like, or you 
may call it very mean-spirited. In either case, it was 
most unlike the temper of a son. For the bold, frank 
spirit of sonship, strong in the confidence of love, never 
toils for hire. It does not stickle for a bargain, so many 
kids for so much labour. It never slaves to win a title 
to the father’s gifts; but, rejoicing in its title by birth 
and affection, it serves and toils for love. How much 
current religion is like that elder son! “Doth Job 
serve God for nothing?” was the accuser’s sneer, false 
in that instance, true in how many! Does this man 
serve God for nothing who would not be waiting in God’s 
house to-day, if he were not fearful of an uneasy con- 
science to-morrow? Or that man who imagines that, by 
a Sabbath-day’s austerity, he has purchased a right to 
make merry with his friends all the week? Or that 
other, who balances his sins against his prayers and alms 
in parallel columns like the leaves of his ledger? Or, 
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yet one more, the timid Christian of uneasy conscience 
who dreads hell-fire most of all, and spends his life in an 
anxious alarm lest at the last his painful religion may 
fail to save his soul? Is there not a selfish, mercenary, 
calculating, trembling species of godliness which is far 
enough removed from the religion of God’s Son ? 

(3.) We are not yet done with this double picture— 
this “counterfeit presentment of two brothers.” The 
fundamental fault which has come out in their relations 
to the father’s estate poisons the whole character of both. 
I need not say how it degraded the unhappy prodigal, till 
his downward career landed him in abject destitution and 
the meanest company. It is not very surprising, perhaps, 
that to lose care for divine restraint and openly to desert 
the fellowship, and the house, and the friends of our 
Heavenly Father should prove the first step in a course 
of reckless self-indulgence which ultimately stains the char- 
acter, squanders the fortune, and defiles the heart. Once 
let me put God deliberately behind my back, you need 
not be astonished if I let nothing else bar me in my 
pursuit of pleasure or of gain. But you would not expect 
the quiet industrious keeper at home, who never con- 
sciously disobeyed a command or misused a gift, to 
betray at last a heart filled to the lip with unfilial inso- 
lence and unbrotherly envy. Yet see how suspiciously, 
on his return from work the day when his brother came 
home, he goes about questioning the domestics instead of 
speaking out frankly to his father. Mark how angrily 
he turns from the door because his brother is within ; 
how moodily he meets his father’s entreaties to enter. 
Hearken how insolently he rails at his father’s conduct ; 
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accuses him of partiality ; reproaches him with injustice. 
Listen to his contemptuous scoff at his erring brother as 
“this son of thine who has devoured thy living,” and the 
stinging words, possibly false, but at least ungenerous, 
about the harlots. Lastly, fathom the baseness which 
could insult a parent’s kindness to his recovered child 
as no better than weak favouritism for a worthless 
debauchee ! ; 

Do not be surprised. It is perfectly natural. Your 
self-righteous man needs to guard with a jealousy which 
renders him cruel that superior character of his, so pain- 
fully built up by acts of self-mortifying, and the superior 
place which he thinks it has won for him. So long as 
the fallen brother is far away, he is ready enough to think 
of him with pity or to speak of him with a certain com- 
passionate tenderness. Only let that brother return into 
favour; let the repentant outcast pass at a bound, with no 
trouble at all, to a closer and dearer place in the Father’s 
home and a more rapturous experience of the divine love 
than he with all his righteousness has ever attained ; then 
you have hurt him in the tenderest spot, and you must 
not wonder to see his reverence for God wither into im- 
piety or his brotherly compassion sour into malignity. 
But what does this reveal? It reveals that the legalist’s 
view of God has been from the first not less unloving and 
untrustful than the prodigal’s. The fruit of it is in the 
end no less bitter. Within many a breast which is 
covered with a fair cloak of Christian reputation there 
rankles a hidden dislike of God’s large and noble mercy, 
with an unbroken pride which scorns other sinners, a 


presumption of Heaven’s approval that is almost profane, 
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and an envy at Heaven’s grace that is almost diabolic ! 
Uncloak thee, elder brother, and let us see whose child 
thou art! See thyself. No son of God art thou, but at 
heart a slave. 

far 

I have dwelt at the greater length on these two ways 
in which men miss their right filial attitude towards God, 
because I shall thus be able to indicate with more brevity 
the’ methods by which our Father is for ever seeking to 
bring us into a more childlike relation to Himself. His 
two ways of doing this answer to the characteristics of 
these two classes of sinners respectively. 

First: Of God’s way with the prodigal. 

Where the prodigal erred was in fancying that he’ 
could procure more enjoyment out of his means if he spent 
them upon himself, away from the restraints of home. 
He thought a free life in the far land pleasanter than 
a son’s place in the father’s house. So long as that 
delusion lasted there was no hope of his return. The 
good father might watch and wait day after day, but the 
boy would not come back.’ One thing only can cure that 
selfish dream of the irreligious: I mean bitter experience. 
The prodigal must spend his all. It is in the power of 
the world to give to the man who enjoys it apart from 
God a temporary gratification ; it is not in its power to 
satisfy the soul for ever. When the young man had 
“spent all,” just then “there arose a mighty famine.” 
It is always so. As long as a man can make the most 
of this world in his own way and has not yet exhausted its 
good things, so long does he take it to be a land of plenty. 
He hears a few morbid people talk of it as a barren 
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wilderness; for his part he has never found it so. The 
world is not such a bad place after all, if one knows how 
to use it. But suppose there comes a day when he can 
get no more enjoyment out of life, do as he will. Its 
pleasures please no longer. Its delights are grown in- 
sipid ; its jests flat; its gains worthless. What fed his 
soul is done; bread to eat he finds not. Is the world 
changed? No, but the man is. This famine is none the 
less real that it is in himself; nor this disappointment 
the less bitter because each new generation of youth has 
to find it out for itself. 

Still all is not yet over so soon as the pleasure is gone 
out of a worldling’s life. It is possible to live, where one 
can no longer live happily. A man may take to some 
honest occupation which he does not like, which he even 
dislikes or is ashamed of, simply to stave off the inward 
craving of his higher nature after blessedness. But what 
if even this miserable bargain to feed swine fail to still 
the noble hunger of the soul ? Does the poverty-stricken, 
enslaved, and starving prodigal of the story recall by force 
of contrast the plenty and content which he had despised 
in his parent’s home ? And may not the thoughts by 
day, the very night-dreams, of men and women who have 
run through their portion in this life and are sated and 
weary of it, be sometimes haunted by visions of a far-off 
land where the spirit never starves, of a Father who never 
deserts, and a home that is never sad? It is not among 
the literal outcasts of fortune alone that such soul- 
beggary is to be found, doing its gracious work of bring- 
ing prodigals to themselves. In rich apartments as well 
as under the open porch, among prosperous men and 
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fashionable women not less than among spendthrifts and 
beggars, there are prodigals whose empty hearts ache for 
discontent beneath the polished exterior which is turned 
upon society. Oh! how can people live on year after 
year through every experience of the world’s hollowness 
and vanity, confessing themselves disappointed and dissa- 
tisfied, yet never reflect how much better it were to return 
and dwell as happy children with a Father in whose 
home are all things good and true in plenty, by whom the 
languishing are revived, the hungry fed, the hirelings paid, 
and the children loved ? 

It is true that we sinners cannot recall, like the hero 
of Jesus’ parable, a time when we knew our Heavenly 
Father or ever tasted the sweetness of His love. It needs 
for us a very special revelation of God’s heart to overcome 
our guilty fears and induce us to arise and cast ourselves 
upon His mercy. Sorrow or satiety will not do that for 
us, but the cross of Christ can. The passion of Him who 
spoke the parable is the illuminated page which illustrates 
it, discovering the inextinguishable parental compassion 
of the Eternal Heart and how God has reopened for us a 
way, a solemn and awful way, of reconciliation and return. 
Still, it is the deep restless hunger of a sated spirit which 
is used, in the first instance, to awaken any longing after 
God at all, or any relenting of heart towards our forgotten 
and abandoned Father. Precious hunger of the soul! 
Welcome famine in the land! Is not this God’s own 
angel, sent to every outcast child He has; sent where no 
Bible ever goes, nor the foot of any missionary has en- 
trance; sent up to the noblest, down to the poorest, and 
in to the very heart of each, to speak there of the abun- 
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dance of our Father’s house? It wakes up old memories 
and truths heard in purer days. It stirs vague yearning 
after a better life. It unstops the springs of repentance. 
It disenchants the glamour of this false world, and leads 
the wanderer back to himself and to home. 

Second : God’s way with the legalist. 

It was a joyless life, that of the old son. While his 
dull round of duty lacked the colour and merriment of 
the prodigal’s gay time, it found no compensation from 
any sympathy of affection betwixt himself and his father. 
They were men of very different characters. The father’s 
heart yearned incessantly after his lost boy; but this 
worker in the field wasted no love on him. Alone or with 
the labourers he wrought; and his chief intercourse with 
his father was when he took his orders. Hear his own 
account of it: “ These many years do I slave to thee, nor 
did I transgress at any time thy command.” To be a 
bondservant, that was his chosen place; to have wilfully 
disobeyed no injunction, that was his boast. Yet he had 
friends elsewhere who were not his father’s friends, and 
desires after other company than met at his father’s table ; 
for, had he earned any pleasure by his toil, it would have 
been, he says, a kid with which to make merry with his 
own companions. Even this he did not get. It was 
thankless service. No glow of family love warmed it. 
No feast of household gladness crowned it. 

Yet, if not quite satisfied, the old son was in a measure 
content to hold this unsonlike place, just because his cold 
heart had never dreamed that sonship meant anything 
more than this. The problem was, how to teach him 
that; how to open up what tenderness the heart of his 
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father held, and what the claim of a son really meant, so 
that he shall discover that he for one has never yet entered 
into the joy of that relationship, nor known what is the 
deep confidential love which binds true parent and true 
child in one. In short, the difficulty lay in opening his 
eyes to the infinite contrast betwixt such a temper as he 
possessed, the temper of a calculating and selfish servant, 
however constant or obedient, and the genuine spirit of 
an affectionate and confiding son ! 

Mark how that was done! ‘This was what happened. 
One day, the despised and cast-off brother, who, as the 
elder-born deemed, had virtually disinherited himself by 
his conduct, so that he no longer retained the faintest 
claim on his father’s generosity—this outcast comes back, 
ragged and penniless, with literally nothing to plead but 
the cry, “My father!” He flings himself thus on the 
parental heart; and instantly parental love flows out to 
the prodigal, as for long years it has never done to the 
dutiful, son. The household is stirred to its depths; and 
the best of the flock is sacrificed; and the wardrobe is 
ransacked ; and the signeét-ring of sonship or of heirship 
is bestowed; and the old family mansion rings again to 
unwonted sounds, to the music and the dances of a family 
merrymaking ! 

What does it all mean? Does it mean injustice, 
favouritism, indulgence to misconduct? Ah! it means, 
most suspicious first-born, that a son was dead indeed, 
but is come alive again; new-born, through penitence and 
trust in mercy, into the place and privilege of a child of 
the house, after having been long to all intents dead to 
the family circle and to the father’s heart! It means that 
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there is a more sacred strength in that single word “Son ’ 
than in ever so many years of laborious servitude ; for it 
is the power of love and not of law which says, “All 
that I have is thine.” It means that this father of yours, 
whom you have been observing as a taskmaster, and mis- 
judging as a niggard, you have never really known in his 
fatherhood ; for see, to this scapegrace, just because he is 
become again a son indeed, and dares to trust the father’s 
heart, that father’s heart brims over instantly with unutter- 
able tenderness and a generosity that knows no bounds. 
Oh, it means, if you will learn it, that you have been as 
little of a true son as this pitied outcast; else might you also 
have rejoiced all through these weary years past, in a love 
no less strong, in a joy no less deep, than the love and 
joy of this festive day ; nay, more deep and strong, if less 
noisy or exuberant, because springing out of the calm 
depths of an unbroken intercourse, unmarred by the 
memory of separation or the shadow of guilt; for “thou 
art ever with me!” 

If there are any such elder brothers here, surely they 
might learn that lesson to-day. He at least, if I speak 
to any such, who has long been trying to get near to God 
and win His favour by a careful discharge of duty, yet 
has always felt his heart cold, and his life joyless, and 
his hope uncertain, and his God a distant God to him ; 
he, at least, might discover that he stands in a false 
position, He fails to know the fatherhood of the 
Father; he fails to feel with the heart of a child. 
He would fain struggle from the platform ‘of <a hire: 
ling upward to the reward, ag if the inheritance of 
children were given as a wage for service. Whereas he 
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ought to apprehend his place in Christ Jesus as already 
that of a child of God, and then go forth to do loving 
work in his Father’s vineyard. For you, too, my brother, 
there is need to-day of a great change and a great re- 
pentance. ‘Your coldness at home hurts the Father not 
less than the recklessness of your wandered brothers 
You, with your suspicion of God and envy of the newly 
ingathered and rejoicing prodigals, you need to be recon- 
ciled, and restored, and pardoned, too. Do not be content 
until you have exchanged this cheerless task of doubtful 
religious service for the rushing tender gladness of a free 
acceptance, free pardon, free adoption; for the jubilant 
congratulations of God and of His angels over you like- 
wise, as a son lost and found, dead once in heart, but 
now alive again ! 


XVIII. 


THE NEW SELF. 
A Sermon FoR THE NEw YEAR. 


«* A new heart also will I give you.” —EZEK. XXXvi. 26. 
‘<< Tf any man be in Christ, he is a new creature.” —2 COR. v. 17. 
«‘ Behold, I make all things new.” —REV. xxi. 5. 


7 ——~v) HE pleasure with which one enters on a new 
S3| (735| year is very much in proportion to one’s 
expectation that it will prove to be new. 
We are none of us so churlish as not to 


join in the courteous exchange of good wishes which is 
customary on this day, even although it may have dege- 
nerated into little better than a compliment or a formality. 
But when we really ask ourselves, With what feelings, 
then, do we begin another year, or how far dare we pro- 
mise ourselves that it will be a happy one? those of us 
who are young will give a very different answer from the 
more advanced. 

To the young, life in future years whispers only pro- 
mises; and the young heart believes the promises of the 
future. A new year means an infinite possibility of un- 
tried good. “It will not be like the last (else why call 
it ‘new’ ?) but better; it must be somehow, oh ! so much 
better—richer in happiness and gains.” Paradise, to the 
young, is—to-morrow. But to eyes that have, been 
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opened by the disenchanting experiences of life, the years 
to come wear no such gay robes nor beckon forward with 
so alluring a smile. As men gain experience they lose 
hope. So many past “new years” have come, promising 
much, and have performed little. Either they brought 
no change, but a dull monotony of that which we felt to 
be insufficient; or they brought sheer loss of good; or 
they gave us what they promised, but the happiness they 
promised from it they could not give. And so, cheated 
often—cheated by our own hopes—we have learned to 
distrust “ new years.” 

Have we? I think, hardly quite. We are not so credu- 
lous as we were, and some of us may have come to see the 
years approach and pass with a dull or a bitter uncon- 
cern, for we know that they will never bring back what 
they have taken; nor can all they have got to offer now 
make up for the treasures of which we have been robbed. 
Nay, fear of fresh loss in the coming year, the burden of 
growing infirmity, the certainty of suffering, are things 
which make some people’s hearts heavier to-day than ever, 
and ought in reason to kill the pleasantness of the open- 
ing year. But we are—well for us !—not wholly ruled 
by our reason. 


“‘ Hope springs eternal in the human breast ;” 


and hardly any one of us can be so jaded through fre- 
quent disappointment as not to warm a little, to feel the 
pallid, bloodless life of every common day blush just a 
little with some faint welcome to a new term of time, for 
the chance there must be that this stranger year may 
prove unlike its fellows—may really be a “new” year 
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after all, with some unlooked-for blessing hidden for us 
somewhere in its folded lap. 


I. The truth is, human hearts unappeasably cry out 
after change. Something new we all need; and because 
we need, we crave for it; and what we crave after, we 
hope for. The old we have tried, and it is not enough. 
We are still not right; we are not full; we are not at 
rest. In the future there may be what we need, and so 
long as there is a future, there is hope; but the past is 
dead. 

Now, the best lesson which the years can teach is, per- 
haps, this one: that the new thing we need is, not a new 
world, but a new self. Not change in any outward sur- 
roundings of our lives; not an easier income, not a cheer- 
fuller home, not stronger health, not a higher post, not 
relief from any thorn in our flesh against which we pray; 
but a change within—another self. No change can count 
for much to a man save one which changes him. As it 
was said long ago, “ Travellers change their skies, but not 
their minds;” so he who travels through the ups and 
downs of life’s road meets variety of company and sundry 
adventures or misadventures by the way, but lands at his 
brief journey’s end the same man as when he started. If 
we only knew it, I suspect it is neither our company nor 
our road we grow so tired of ; are we not really tired of 
ourselves ? 

The doleful continuity and sameness of our moral selves 
seem to me an ever-increasing weight and sorrow, which 
men feel without knowing what they feel. We have been, 
and the remembrance of what we have been cleaves to us. 
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We have done evil, and the evil which we have done 
cleaves to us. We cannot escape from the memories of 
an unsatisfactory past. Nay, we multiply them. We 
make new memories to-day for every to-morrow. I said 
the past was “dead.” There is nothing more alive. A 
thing once done gets an immortal life. It lives on in 
memory ; it lives on in results; it lives on in guilt and 
judgment. For it is our own past which has made us 
what we are. We are the children of our own deeds. 
Conduct has created character ; acts have grown to habits; 
each year has pressed into us a deeper moral print; the 
lives we have led have left us such men as we are to-day. 
And forward into the “new year” we must go, unaltered, 
with this old, evil, dissatisfied self confirmed and stiffened 
and burdened only the more, as the past behind us grows 
longer and longer. 

Is not this the grievance of mankind, that a man can- 
not interrupt the development of his own evil nature, nor 
shake off the consequence of his sins, nor (whatever else 
may change) radically change himself? Is it not ‘this 
which makes life wearisome, and men dissatisfied, and 
change welcome? Poor, blind, struggling human nature, 
finding things wrong, and not knowing that the wrong is 
within itself, blames everything but itself, tries every 
change but the right change, hopes each next year will 
prove a “new” year; and so, ever baffled and ill at ease, 
blunders on to death. 


Ti..At this. point the Gospel meets us. 4 It is the 4 : 


AP @ 2D CA AAO 
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singular~pretension of the Ghristian Gospel that it does 
make men new. It professes to alter character, not as 
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all other religious and ethical systems in the world have 
done, by mere influence of reason or of motives, or by a 
discipline of the flesh; it professes to alter human char- 
acter by altering human nature. It brings truth, indeed, 
to satisfy the reason and powerful motives of every sort 
to tell upon the will, as well as law to stimulate the con- 
science; but in the very act of doing so, it pronounces 
all these external appliances to be utterly insufficient 
without a concurrent action of God from within the man. 
The real change it proclaims to be a change of “heart” 
or spiritual being; and that is the work of God, tA 
new heart will I give you, and a new spirit will I put 
within you,” is the promise of the Old Testament. “Ye 
must be born again,” is the requirement of the New. | 
Now, whether the Gospel accomplish what it professes 
__. or not, it is still a very notable and unique distinction of 
( ‘the Gospel that-it.does..profess..it---It claims to make 
~ human nature a new thing. ‘This is to recognise what 
no other religion ever recognised, but what all experience 
demonstrates, that less than this is not enough. We have 
seen how that deep craving of men, which makes them hope 
against hope in some better future, some “new year” which 
shall be better than all old years, is at bottom a craving 
after a new self. It is a certain recommendation to the 
Gospel of Christ that it frankly accepts this as a legiti- 
mate craving, and promises to each man the renewal of 
himself. This is at least to begin at the beginning. 
“Make the tree good,” said Jesus, “and its fruit [will 
be] good.” Regenerate the man himself and you reform |v» 
everything. There is hope in the very attempt. Only “ i 


. 


Al 
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succeed, and the problem of man’s life is solved, the 
heart of man is satisfied. 

It does succeed; and it succeeds for this reason, that 
the Gospel is merely a message from Him who made us 
that He is among us, remaking us. The Gospel, to speak 
strictly, does nothing; it is a proclamation of God’s way 
of doing; and the thing He does is to make men new— 
men first, then all things. It is not many days since 
Christendom was meditating on the mystery of the 
incarnation: how God entered by an exceptional entrance 

_into our human, race,.and became for ever one of us. 

Out of thét facts springs the hope of our renewal. God 
now is not outside of mankind, but inside. From the 
inside He can work, and does work, renewingly. The 
race has within itself a Fountain of renewal, an endless, 
unfathomable Source of re-creating energy; so that no 
man needs to go beyond mankind for the second, any 
more than for the first, birth. # Born of a man who is 
flesh, and therefore flesh ourselves; we have to be born 
of another Man who is Spirit, that we too may become 
spiritual. And this other Man, of whom we have to be 
spiritually begotten, can beget, for He is our original 
Maker—the Lord from heaven. A race which includes 
God need not despair of divine life; it can be divinely 
re-created from within itself. 

Happy men, if we knew our happiness! Happy men, 
to whom is brought close the possibility of personal 
renewal, whose past need not be indelible, nor their pre- 
sent unchangeable! “The head of every man is Christ.” 
Here, close by each man of us, stands our new Head, 
waiting for us to attach ourselves to Him. He is God; 
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and in Him is the Spirit of God, who is the Spirit of 
Life ; and out from Him, as the rivers of God flow from 
His. throne, there flows a power of moral and spiritual 
begetting, or causing to live, or making new ; so that who- 
ever will may be born again. Do you desire it? It is 
the strpreme thing you need, to have a new and diviner 
self begotten in you. Do you desire it supremely ? Then 
come and ask. Beg for it. He will give it. Out from 
yourself you must go for it; it is your very self you are 
to have made new. But you need go no further than to 
the Man Jesus, whois your Head. He that is in Christ 
is a new creature. Attach yourself to Him; hang on 
by Him. He is God in man, renewing men; and He 
will renew you in this new year. 

Ah, then, indeed, would this young year prove a new 
one! There must be among us some who are grown 
weary of their old selves; who, if they had their lives 
given back to them, would not for anything live them 
over again; to whom the thought of for ever living on as 
they are without hope of change would be like madness. 
A day like this almost forces you to look within and 
behind you, asking what you have made of your life, 
what of yourself, And you can only tell yourself what 
you have often told yourself before, that your life is wrong, 
useless, unreal, unsafe; no right life for a man to live in, 
no fit life for him to die with. What is the good of say- 
ing that to oneself when the past cannot be recalled, nor 
the present altered; when you are you, and what you are 
you must continue? To you, surely, the offer of a new 
heart and spirit, of a clean, sweet, young life restored to 
you, with other aims and another Guide than the last, 
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ought to come like cool water to a fevered brow or sun- 
shine to imprisoned eyes! 

Think, sirs; to be a new creature! Men have fabled 
fancies of a fountain in which whoever bathed grew young 
again, his limbs restored to elasticity and his skin to clear- 
ness. To the old world it was as good a thing as priests 
could promise to the good, that when they died, the cross- 
ing of that dark and fateful river should be the blotting 
out for ever from the soul of all memorials of the past. 
But God gives us a better mercy than the blessing of 
forgetfulness. The Lethe which obliterates from recollec- 
tion a sinful past is a poor hope compared to the blood of 
cleansing, which permits us to remember sin without 
distress and confess it without alarm. Or what would 
physical rejuvenescence be, compared to the “ washing of 
regeneration and renewing of the Holy Ghost,” the reju-. 
venescence of the inner soul-life, the life of life made 
young ? /With a new self, cut off from thi§, dreadful} 
moral continuity with the past, eased of one’s inheritance 
of self-reproach, and made quick within with the seed of 
a new future, all things seem possible to a man. The 
whole world changes when we change. _ Old things pass 

| away ; all things become new. ut i — a 
= 

III. Here I turn to some in whose bosoms these warm 
words find cold response. It is very beautiful to think 
of—this transformation of a man and of his life by the 
breath of God. Once you were as enthusiastic and hopeful 
about it as anybody. You desired it, you sought it; you 
believed and were converted. You found, certainly, a 
new peace, and fora while your world did seem a changed 
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world and yourself a changed man. You walked lightly, 
like one grown young; you could praise, and love, and 
rejoice. But that is long ago. The novel pleasure of 
being religious faded out of your days, like evening red 
out of the sky; somehow the old world resumed its place 
about you, and you returned by degrees to the old life. 
Duty seems now as hard, life as paltry, care as heavy, 
trial as bitter, the spirit as dead, as ever. Eyil passions 
which were charmed for a while to sleep are awake and 
rampant again. All the tenderness of conscience has 
been hardened, all the delightfulness of piety is departed. 

Can, then, souls whom God has quickened die again ? 
or was that old experience only the semblance of regenera- 
tion? Nay, brother, let us not discuss such hard questions 
here, nor stay to vex ourselves about the past. Let it go. 
To-day God has given us a new year, and with it He has 
sent us a new message—“ To-day, if ye will hear His voice, 
harden not your heart ” «to-day is the day of salvation.” 
Dead again or never truly alive; what matters it? You 
surely do need now, at all events, the new heart and the 
new spirit. And the offer of it in Jesus Christ. is as 
genuine and sincere as ever—to you as free as ever. The 
way to it lies through desire and petition and expectation. 
Let us stir ourselves up to compare the life we are this 
day leading with the life we should lead were we made 
new by the Holy Ghost. Set the one against the other. ” 
Spiritual things are distasteful, and we drag ourselves to 
religious duty; we ought to rejoice in the Lord and run 
in His pleasant paths. This world absorbs and conquers 
us; we ought to rule it and use it for heaven. Internal 


restlessness and dissatisfaction with ourselves gnaw our 
R 
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heart; but the saints have peace. We fritter away our 
days, and pick them to pieces in doing nothing laboriously 
to no end; Christ’s life was one and balanced, gathered 
up into dignity by a noble design. We are a prey to 
passions over which God gives His people victory, and the 
slaves of fears from which Christ sets free. We are selfish, 
we are sad, we are unquiet, we are irritable, we are vexed, 
we are discouraged, we are proud, we are impetuous ; but 
“the fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, long-suffering, 
gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance.” “ “A 
new heart will I give you.” Do wenot need it? Shall 
we not, every one of us, go to this-daring,.mueh-premis- 
ing-Man, who claims to regenerate His fellows, and say, 
“ Never men needed this renewing more than we do. O 
Christ! we are undone! If Thou canst do anything, have 
mercy upon us! We are all wrong, and we are very weary 
of being wrong. It is a long time now that we have lived 
in the old way. Make-us-new-withthenew year. Take 
from us the old heart. Give us a new temper and a new 
spirit ; yea, a new self, Lord, like Thyself.” = 
Only we must not only say that, but mean it; nor 
mean it only, but abandon all else for it; and ask till God 
gives, and, with our asking, strive hard to get, until we 
get. The violent take this heaven by force, said Jesus. 
i is not in an instant that the old things pass away. 
Even to get a beginning made, and a seed of newness let 
into the old life through the first coming of the Holy 
Ghost, may ask long, hard, sore waiting, with many tears 
and groans over the sins of the past, and an agony of 
wrestling desire, and a letting go of one’s loved things, 
yea, of one’s loved self, which is like the spasm of disso- 
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lution. And when the new heart begins to beat, and the 
new-won Holy Spirit begins to breathe in us, the young 
life must be fostered continually, and the Holy Spirit 
must not be grieved. The process of renewal in Christ 
Jesus is a work of every day. Every day the old has to 
become older and more obsolete; the new, newer and 
more mighty. It is here that so many of us blunder. 
We think of regeneration as a fait accompli, a thing 
past and done; and we forget that “the inward man” 
needs to be “renewed day by day.” Noman can be a 
new creature except “in Christ "—within the circle of 
Christ’s life and influence. Keep there, in that charmed 
circle, in personal intimacy with that Living One, and 
yeu are in the Life and in the Light; all is new, all is 
strength, sunshine, and gladness. Go out of it for‘an instant, 
and everything is cold and dark as death. But stay not 
out of it. At all costs get back to Jesus; eye to eye 
with Him, hand in hand, heart to heart. It is from Hin 
the new being streams into you, and everything—yes, 
everything—must be sacrificed to have that contact main- 
tained. Is it not worth it? To be one’s old self, with 
one’s old bondage, and spiritual incapacity, and dreary 
remorse, and vain struggles to be good—is to be dead. 
He only lives who lives in Christ ; and for that true life 


it is worth while to die to everything beside. - 


IV. In proposing that we should all inaugurate the 
year by seeking, before everything else, that bath of life, 
that inward renewing of the soul through the inbreathed 
Holy Spirit of Jesus, which makes us new, I propose what 
will ensure to all of us a real “new year.” I cannot 
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promise you outward change. Nay, to those who are 
whispering to their own hearts that the months of this 
year are to bring happy change to them, the fulfilment of 
old desires and the opening of new long reaches of joyful 
life; to them I say, in God’s name, be cheerful in your 
hopes; but trust for happiness to no outward change 
whatever. 

It is not that the cup may be broken ere you taste its 
sweetness ; it is not that the sweetest cup has wormwood 
at its dregs; it is not that the eager drinker drains it fast; 
but it is that no cup of earth, how sweet or full soever, 
can make happy a human soul. No outward change 
changes you. Your real self, your secret self, dwells 
alone, and is not touched by it. If you are evil, restless, 
peevish, linked tight to a guilty past, inwardly humiliated 
by mean and evil passions, condemning and despising 
yourself, as ill at ease as if beneath soft fair robes you 
wore a shirt of hair; what the better are you of any new 
thing time can bring? The lives of some successful and 
envied men are as though one searched some stately 
palace, with fountained courts and garden alleys; but 
nowhere, in or out, in arbour, boudoir, hall or pleasure- 
chamber, could be found the happy owner; till past all 
the outer splendour, past the inner luxury, you came at 
length, by darkening gallery and secret stair, to one lone 
little cell, where, wrapt round about with his own bitterness, 
and lashed by the remorseful recollections of a lifetime, 
the wretched “happy man” sat day and night—his own 
real world his prison walls. For there are men who can 
take no joy in joyful things, and find no rest in ease, 
nor are ever satisfied with plenty; because they them- 
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selves have an evil self, a self wicked, godless, peaceless, 
made bitter by, envy or by pride. 

Ane Gairs Donel : 

bet, change the man and you change his world. The 
new self will make all around it as good as new, though 
no actual change should pass on it; for, to a very won- 
derful extent, a man creates his own world. We project 
the hue of our own spirits on things outside. A bright 
and cheerful temper sees all things on their sunny side. 
A weary, uneasy mind drapes the very earth in gloom. 
Lift from a man his load of inward anxiety and you 
change the aspect of the universe to that man ; for, if 
«to the pure all things are pure,” it is no less true that 
to the happy all things are happy. Especially is the 
world revolutionised and made new to a man by a noble 
and joyous passion. Any great enthusiasm, which lifts a 
man above his average self for the time, makes him like 
a new man, and transfigures the universe in his eyes. 


Eyen-common--natures~know~how™ the one pure, imiagina- 


tive passion of youthful love, which to most people is the 
solitary enthusiasm of their life, works a temporary en- 
chantment. All poetry and art, fastening on this as the 
commonest form of noble passion, have worked this vein 
and made us familiar with the transforming virtue of 
young love betwixt youth and maiden, to turn the prose 
of life to poetry, to make the vulgar heroic, and the com- 
monplace romantic. The ideal lover moves in a world 
of/his own. To him “old things have passed away ; 


Dehold;-all-things. have. become newex 


(Now,~this power of human nature, when exalted 
through high and noble emotion, to make its own world, 
will be realised in its profoundest form when the soul is 
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re-created by the free Spirit of God. Let God lift us 
above our old selves, and inspire us with no earthly, 
but with the pure flame of a celestial, devotion; let Him 
breathe into our hearts the noblest, freest of all enthusiasms, 
the enthusiasm for Himself; and to us all things will 
become new. We shall seem to ourselves to have entered 
another world, where we breathe lighter air, see an intenser 
_ sunlight, and move to the impulses of a more generous 
i spirit.” I’am, indeed, most bitterly aware how rarely and 

how feebly, when at all, this enthusiasm of spiritual life, 
which subdues the world to itself, is experienced in the 
modern Church. I know that to many Christians the 
words I speak will sound 


«Like a tale of little meaning, though the words are strong ;” 


and to most, as to myself also, they will express a far-off 
ideal, rather than an experience. But this is the very 
reason why I set it before you this day, as the best New 
Year’s Gift of Heaven, that we should be so bathed in 
divine influence, so informed by the free, glad, strong 
Spirit of God, that to us henceforth life shall appear 
another and a nobler thing, the world less mean and sad, 
duty less cold and stern, heaven less far-off and dream- 
like; that we may not need to wait for the new Jeru- 
salem before we learn in some partial yet most blessed 
measure what those marvellous words mean which St. 
John heard proceeding from the eternal lips, “Behold, I 
make all things new.” 


XAG 


SECOND CONVERSION. ILLUSTRATED IN THE 
FALL AND REPENTANCE OF ST. PETER. 


A SERMON FOR HoLy COMMUNION, 


‘Simon, Simon, behold Satan hath desired to have you, that he 
may sift you as wheat; but I have prayed for thee that thy faith fail 
not; and when thou art converted, strengthen thy brethren.” —See 
LUKE xxii, 31-34, and 54-62. 


aaS2N HE Christian Church has in the Gospels two 
= specimens of Christian repentance. the 
popular conception, embodied often in art 


ee Lae and song, which recognises in the (so- 
called) Magdalene and in the Apostle Peter distinct 
types, representing as many classes of penitents, possesses 
a large measure of scriptural correctness. The woman of 
the town who wept over Jesus’ feet, whether she was 
Mary of Magdala, as tradition has it, or another, very 
fitly represents to all ages that tender sorrow of first love 
which fills the heart when it has been newly broken and 
newly forgiven. It is the penitence of a first conversion, 
the returning prodigal’s regret, the weeping of one just 
snatched from vice to be washed in blood. The Apostle’s 
case is different. He was the foremost among the dis- 
ciples. “Ne sinned long after conversion and first love. 
His was the sin, not of frailty or passion, but of pre- 
sumption, of declension, in the end of faithless denial, 
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well-nigh of apostasy from professed faith. It was when 
reconverted, as it were, from that state of Christian lapse 
and fall and almost death, that he wept once more a 
worse and more bitter weeping. 

Unquestionably he. is representative. First among 
apostles, as they were first among believers, their spokes- 
man in confession of faith and profession of fidelity, he 
was exposed at the desire of the Adversary to what was 
meant to be a crucial trial. As in him the common faith 
of disciplehood found its earliest clear utterance; as in 
him, too, that faith degenerated very conspicuously into 
its most common forms of misgrowth; so he became 
naturally the picked field of battle betwixt Satan and 
our Lord Christ, where the charge of the Accuser and the 
intercession of the Advocate met and strove for mastery. 
Because the wheat in him was very choice and the chaff 
very plentiful, him Satan sifted while Jesus prayed. Not 
merely, therefore, in his repentance, but also, as I think, 
in his sin, its genesis and progress, and in his recovery, 
the source and manner of it; throughout the whole 
passage in this man’s spiritual experience ef-which-we 
haye-here the-central-erisis, may we see a representative 
case recorded in the forefront of the Church’s history for 
a warning and a lesson to all believers.; He has been 
a second time converted for the strengthening of his 
brethren. 

i 

In pursuing this idea to the lessons which I intend, I 
must ask you to look first at the sin of Peter as containing 
the type of what I may call specifically Christian sinning. 
By this I do not mean merely sin committed by a Chris- 
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tian after his pardon; for the pardoned Magdalene may 
fall again through old lust, out of mere weakness to with- 
stand habit and in spite of herself. We sin continually 
such sins as we know and watch and pray against. What 
I mean is the sinfulness which comes to infect our Chris- 
tian life itself, which creeps into our Christian faith, 
which vitiates or secretly empties our religious profession, 
and which clings, unsuspected, like barren “ chaff,” to the 
very “wheat” or living substance of our Christianity. 
Sin that is open and known, assailing us from the avowed 
headquarters of sin, we count, of course, our foe, and as 
Christians we cannot be supposed to do else than remon- 
strate and resist, even though we should fall before it. But 
there is a sort of sin, only to be found in a Christian, which 
looks like goodness, as chaff resembles grain, but which 
eats out the heart of our religion, leaving us only the husk 
for show. ‘There is an inward defect or decay of even 
spiritual experiences themselves, which leaves us in our 
own opinion and that of others as true disciples as ever ; 
whereas, in fact, faith, devotion, truth, humbleness, and 
courage are all but clean gone from the inner life. It is 
of this I speak when I say that we find the type of it in 
Peter. 

frne, he openly denied his Lord. It came to that in 
the end. But that public fall of his had its private 
history. No one comes to such a fall per saltum, as it 
were, or all at once. Indeed, it was the end of a long 
decline. A more leisurely examination than we can 
afford just now into the previous spiritual career of this 
Apostle, as we collect it from the evangelical narratives, 
would, I think, enable one to make out pretty exactly 
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the origin, and to trace Ngreg closely the steps, of this 
declension. ) ie 
~ The earlier part of bis connection with Jesus was full 
“of promise. Found among the penitents whom John 
baptized, he was almost the first of them to find Jesus. 
Soon after, in one memorable scene in Galilee, we see 
him on his knees, under a sense of personal vileness, 
worshipping the Holy One. Called then from his nets, 
his strong soul gave up everything for the cause of Jesus. 
He was chosen first of the twelve to the apostolate. In 
that morning of his new life he could leap from his boat 
to go to Jesus; he had faith to walk the waves with 
Him. First penitence, first faith, and first love were all 
strong and beautiful in this man. They found their 
crown one day when, foremost of men and spokesmen 
among disciples, he volunteered his famous confession of 
faith and said, “Thou art the Christ, the Son of the 
living God.” 

© From that hour commenced decadence. The praise 
with which a generous Master crowned the confession, 
and the large prospects which He opened up; that 
“Blessed art thou, Simon Barjona ;” that promise to build 
on him the Church; that gift to him of the keys of the 
city of God; all this proved too much for the young 
disciple. The humility of repentance was turned to 
pride; pride swelled into presumption; and ere his 
praises were well silent, he had drawn upon himself, 
instead of a blessing, a rebuke, “Get thee behind Me, 
Satan! thou art an offence unto Me!” 

If this moment in Peter’s life be well considered, I 

think it will be found how deep-seated Was the injury 
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which he then sustained. As a sinful man he had 
come at first to get from Jesus pardon and rest. Now 
he is one of His; he is safe. Moreover, he has been the 
first to confess Him. He has earned His praise. He is 
become the foremost of the foremost few, and the 
favourite of all. From that day his tone changes; he 
leads, he claims, he boasts. On this basis of his stand- 
ing among disciples he takes up his ground. Zealous, 
warm-hearted, and attached both to the Master and to 
the cause, he feels no longer any fear, but gives himself 
full rein in the security of the unbounded confidence 
which he has in himself. Something the Father has 
revealed to Peter, and that something contents him; but 
this has yet to be revealed—that weak as he had been 
in the past, so weak is he still; and that as he owed to 
Jesus acceptance and peace, so must he owe to Jesus 
day by day the justification of his heart and the regula- 
tion of his lips. 

I called the injury which was thus sustained a deep- 
seated one. Even our Lord’s plain words, “Get thee 
behind Me!” did not cure it.. Communion on the Mount 
of Transfiguration only fed it. All we learn of Peter 
after that betrays it. For I misread the subsequent con- 
duct of this Apostle if it is not the same self-confidence 
on the ground of past attainments which we find work- 
ing itself out when, for example, he would fain know 
if seven times be not enough to forgive a brother; when 
he boastfully claimed reward for having left all for 
Christ; when he refused to be washed like the rest; 
when he struck the hasty blow in the garden ; above all, 
when once and again he made those loud-tongued pro- 
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testations of fidelity unto death which by the three 
denials were put so utterly to shame. 

Is not this a typical case ? TAn unchastened, unsifted 
believer, ignorant of his own weakness and deeming him- 
self safe because he has become one of the favourites of 
Heaven, does very easily forfeit inward grace for a vaunt- 
ing, forward, busy, bold religiousness. Losing the sense 
of guilt, he grows ungenerous to others. Magnifying his 
own doings, he counts securely on reward. He gets to 
question the Lord’s procedure, to neglect His warnings, 
and to rush in where others fear to tread. He gives way. 
to temper, and is petulant and arrogant by turns. Where ~ 
is Christian humility now? or meekness? or modesty ? 
Where is the life in Christ and the walk with God ? 
Alas! the soul’s life is grown rotten, hollow, and unreal ; 
a thing of chaff, which the first wind will scatter. , 

It is characteristic of this state of Christian life that it 
looks strong. The man lives on his profession of faith, 
and therefore repeats it often and loudly. He is full of 
big, brave words. Nor is there of necessity any conscious 
falseness in such self-confidence. The Christian who, 
with no misgiving, untroubled with doubt, and not over- 
sensitive, is living upon his own Christianity (instead of on 
Christ) may feel as strong as he looks. He means well. 
He intends to do what he says. It is a fair, imposing, 
creditable sort of religion this of your unsifted Peters. 

" Yet, was Peter strong when at John’s instance he 
crossed the palace-gate of Caiaphas that night? He 
seemed so. He felt so. His superior loyalty stood as 
firm to look upon as ever. Without hesitation or a 
suspicion of risk, he, the Rock, ventured to the fire among 
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the knot of servants. He avoided no one’s eye. He 
was clad in a panoply—of what? Of purposes, forsooth, 
and vows, and valiant words! Oh, hollow strength ! 
What! is a Christian’s heart less deceitful than another 
man’s? Will honest intentions and protestations before 
the time be any safeguard in the crisis of peril? Isa 
man the safer when Satan sifts because he has been 
called an apostle? Set me in the cross-fire of the devil’s 
archers, what will it help me to say that I once had pious 
frames? Is this my shield that one night I walked on the 
waves with Christ, or one day saw His glory? that I am 
Peter and hold the keys of heaven? Nay, brethren, nay ! 
I have built over me a roof of hay and stubble when I 

make my religious experiences, privileges, or intentions, 
my refuge and my habitation ; and refuge and habitation 
go down before the storm, swept helplessly away. 

Peter went down without a storm. The maid fixed 
on him her eye and frighted valiant Peter.. “ Thou 
also wast with Him—with Jesus?” And Peter the 
strong, taken at unawares, confused and abashed, stam- 
mered out his first incoherent lie: “I was not; I eee 
know what you mean; I do not understand you.” O 
valiant Peter! falling in the shadow only of coming 
battle, the naked, the unarmed! The enemy pursues his 
advantage. Lie treads on the heels of lie, denial on 
denial. At the fire, under the gateway shadow, in the 
wide court; everywhere detected, baited, he passes from 
fear to anger, and from lis to oaths. Waxing bold to 
cover terror, he abjures his Lord with as frequent, needless 
urgency as ever he professed Him. Again, O brave 
Peter! and again! 
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Brethren, it is a bitter, biting lesson for the Church 
of God. This first of apostles is no unfair specimen of 
disciples. A Christian minister, strong in faith, of warm 
love to Jesus, girt with the confidence of years, rich past 
all others in privilege, honoured with closest intimacy 
with Christ, is to be sifted, that in him may be put to the 
proof the strength of Christian manhood at its best. He 
enters the trial forewarned. He brags with a Goliath-like 
bravery, and at a serving-woman’s timorous question this 
champion falls! A satire, shall we say, on discipleship ? 
Not that; a warning rather, sad and serious, set here for 
kindness in the Church’s eye. Look at it well; it is our 
picture. !” The experience which we have traced in Peter 
is in some shape or other likely to be our own. The 
first tendency of every convert is to rest on conversion 
and to presume on himself. Hence there is found about 
young disciples an untutored boldness, a blindness to 
danger, an unpreparedness for any fall, which may easily 
settle into complacent security or be puffed into presump- 
tuous ardour. Half the perils of Christian life spring 
from suffering profession to outrun spirituality. It is 
most perilous for a man to live on the strength of his 
religious character, and keep up an appearance of 
devoutness or zeal, to which there is nothing, or not 
enough, of corresponding grace within. It igs thig empti- 
ness, this absence of Christ to fill quite up the interior 
of the life ; it is this, lying undetected beneath a surface 
of what seems firmly-founded and well-built Christian 
faith, which trial exposes. | 
‘In the process of exposure there are varieties. In 
some it takes the form of a long dark fight with one 
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secret sin. I look fair, for instance, to the Church, and 
would fain believe myself to be strong. But within me 
I carry a hidden evil, which, strong as I think myself, 
erows and overcomes. Though no eye sees it, this 
private shame of mine, this indwelling foe against which 
my strength is spent in vain, forces upon me the bitter 
consciousness of helplessness, and drives me to discover 
the mystery of spiritual ife—Christ’s strength made per- 
fect in my weakness. In other men it may be through 
a series of revivings, succeeded by as many declensions, 
that the same truth is reached. I resolve to be what 
God would haveme. I bind myself by vows and prayers, 
even with tears. I have recourse to expedients for lend- 
ing solemnity to my engagements. Thus I summon up 
my strength to be religious. But slowly, as weeks pass, 
my pious frames depart, my purposes are sapped, my plans 
are broken through, my spirituality ebbs away, till I start 
to find myself naked, shorn, and fallen. Again I renew 
the effort, dragging myself to a fresh dedication, with more 
resolutions and more prayers, to be followed by another 
long inclined plane of backsliding as before. Tull, worn 
out and hopeless, it breaks on me how false is all this 
seeming strength of good intentions till I take Jesus 
Christ as absolutely for present holiness as for forgive- 
ness of sins. In yet other men it approaches nearer to 
the type of Peter; one’s soul built unsuspectingly up in 
her own apparent strength, untried for long, till in some 
hour of Satan’s power she falls into public and scanda- 
lous sin, the labour of half a lifetime dropping into dust 
and ashes at her feet. 

But come how it may, the issue is always simply this: 
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that God uses some trial to test the power of me myself 
to do what I wish and vow and mean to do, in order that, 
through the practical triumph of sin over me, He may 
expose my utter weakness, mine or thine, brother, a Chris- 
tian and a rock and a pillar in the Church though thou be! 
Then, amid the crash of broken hopes, with sin trampling 
on my strength and laughing my vows to scorn; then, 
when everything I looked to for the stability of my Chris- 
tian character is swept clean away like sandhills when 
waves are high, and I am brought back to stand alone 
with naked feet upon the Rock as at the first; then 
comes, like a second conversion, the full faith of Christ. 
I am taught the divine way of holiness, as before the way 
of peace. I discover that I am sanctified freely by His 
grace through faith that is in Christ Jesus. I advance 
from faith to faith; from the sacrament of new birth and 
the washing away of old guilt to the sacrament of daily 
feeding on the bread and wine of life; from Baptism to 
the Supper. 
Li 

Let me next say a few words on Peter’s recovery to 
repentance at this critical moment of his fall as also in 
some points representative. 

Observe, first, the means used to bring this disciple to 
repentance. His fall of itself will not do it. The hard- 
ness of heart which accompanies spiritual pride does not 
give way at once. One whole slow hour elapsed betwixt 
Peter’s first two denials and his third; an hour perhaps, 
of mortification, restlessness, remorse, and misery, but not 
of penitence. Pride fought still against conscience, covered 
the denial with excuses, and built up defences for the 
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future. The man clung to his good opinion of himself as to 
dear life. Falls, not even the third could break his heart. 

Jesus uses circumstances also. | He speaks by provi- 
dence, putting a special voice into common things; if 
haply through ear or eye He may stir the slumbering 
memory and touch the dead heart into life. After hiss 
first denial the cock crew. It was the concerted note of 
danger. Into that cry which is wont so strangely to 
pierce the ear of night, Jesus’ words had put a private 


meaning for this falling man. ‘The cock-crow spoke for ° 


absent Jesus. It renewed the prophecy of His servant’s 
weakness and fall. Watching, warning in the dark night 
of Peter’s soul, it sounded like a voice from heaven. But 
if at cock-crow, as the people tell, evil spirits of the dark 
make haste to flee away, it drove out no evil spirit from 
Peter’s heart. Cock-crowing, not even the second, brought 
him to repentance. 4 

Not falls therefore, nor providences, nor voices of re- 
membered warning; not all Christ’s or His Church’s 
apparatus for recovering a hard proud spirit; not these 
alone will do it, without a look into the soul from her 
suffering Saviour: “The Lord turned and looked upon 
Peter.” Peter then had been looking at Jesus. While 
he, without, in the court, is calling God to witness that 
he never knew the Man of Nazareth, Jesus within, pale 
and bound, stands waiting in custody for day-dawn and 
His trial. Alone, accused, insulted, weak in His enemies’ 
hands, He overhears His foremost follower deny His name 
with a curse. Together there, alone with enemies, and 
within eyesight and earshot of one another, the disciple 


deserts his Master. As he speaks the base, false word, 
S 


~ 
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his face is to his Master. Peter looks on Jesus; but, 
better, Jesus looks on Peter. He faces round at the hearing 
of that lie to meet His servant’s look; fastens His eye 
upon him while the second cock-crow rings in the night ; 
looks but speaks not. Mute, tender appeal, full of reproach 
indeed, but the reproach of injured love; calling to mind 
past promises and the close intercourse of years, piercing 
this flimsy falsehood, breaking through the stiff fence of 
pride, unstopping the old sealed-up love afresh !/ This 
‘look is of that sort which opens in a moment all my 
heart to thine, all thine to mine, flashing two souls to- 
gether in true contact, resistlessly, and burning up every 
veil or pretence betwixt them ! 

This is a picture of how God now brings our sin to 
mind and His people to contrition. Not by the law; not 
by its lightning eye and thunder voice, demanding, threat- 
ening, or denouncing. Alarm and upbraiding were tried 
on the childhood of our race; and they failed. Try them 
on your own child if you will You may force him to 
the involuntary confession of fear, while his unbroken 
will, rankling, harbours a secret grudge and hopes to be 
avenged. Or you may steel his pride to a fixed purpose, 
obdurate as your own, rearing itself in defiance, which 
can endure but will not bow. Not so does God move 
Peter; but stands only before him while he sins, in 
silent, meek, unthreatening endurance of his sin, looking 
out from depths of immeasurable pity with eyes that melt 
for love. Beneath that look it was that Peter 


“ felt 
The dull hard stone within him melt. . . . 
The rock is smitten, and to future years 
Springs ever fresh the tide of holy tears.” 
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“Ah!” say you, “let my Father look so on me through 
the eye of His dying Son, and I am won.” Brother, He 
is looking at thee. In the Gospel, however it may be set 
forth, by the story in the book, by the preacher's voice, 
most of all by the sacrament of His passion, the suffering 
Christ is for ever standing before you and turning to look 
at you. To fallen disciples His look brings old vows to 
mind. It reproaches your unfaithfulness, It throws you 
in upon yourself, searches you, lights you up with the scru- 
tiny of God. It tells of His endurance. It shows your 
sin piercing Him. It is sad as Hig anguish, tender as 
His pity. It is the look. of One who suffers to forgive, 
who dies to save. Let it bring all that it has to tel] us 
like a straight heart-message from Him to thee—to thy 
heart alone, brother. Then it will break you down and 
melt you, as it broke and melted Peter. “Peter went 
out and wept bitterly.” 

. I cannot feel surprised at his bitter weeping. In a 
Christian’s sin, when, after a course of mistaken con- 
fidence, his feet stumble and fall, there are elements of 
peculiar painfulness. Whatever first opens my eyes to 
the unreality of my Christian strength must induce a 
mourning keener in some respects than that of conver- 
sion, _ For one thing, sinning now as a disciple, I have 
sinned against Christ’s person and grace. The Magdalene 
is a child of natural passion, and in darkness errs, know- 
ing no helper. But when Peter fell, he denied his 
Saviour. He had known this Man. It was against his 
own deepest beliefs and in denial of the most sacred facts 
of his own history that this pledged and trusted follower 
of Jesus declared now he never knew Him. Surely, all 
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yublic sin by a Christian wears this aggravating brand. 
{ grant you, Peter said and swore in so many words he 
was none of His. But the quality of his behaviour said 
it louder than his words. Oaths and curses speak intelli- 
gibly enough ; and it does not need that you be expressly 
challenged in the market-place. Your lie, your fit of 
passion, your half-honest shifts in trade, your sharp prac- 
tice, your slander, your sneer at godliness,—these are 
answers, which no man can misread, given to the question 
which the world is always putting, “ Art not thou also 
one of His disciples?” Peter made no recantation of his 
creed. He did not take back that noble confession of his 
earlier faith. The question he had to answer was not one 
of orthodoxy, but a question in the first instance of prac- 
tical discipleship and personal attachment to the Lord 
Jesus. What he said was that he was not one of the 
Man’s lovers, followers, and servants. In words he said 
so, and you may say the same without words. If you do 
what you could not and would not do were you consis- 
tently His follower ; if you adopt the recognised behaviour 
and speech of men who are not His; then you are doing 
your best to say in a language which none can misunder- 
stand, “I know not the Man.” It may not be true. Such 
practical denial of Jesus may be false to the deepest facts 
of your inner life before God. You may know the Man 
and love Him and be after all His, even you, Peter, the 
denier. But this only makes your sin the baser and your 
weeping the more bitter, that in so sinning you have 
played false to yourself as well as.to your Lord. Mag- 
dalene repentance cuts not so deep as that. I 

Another peculiarity attaches to sins like these. I have 
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been tried and have fallen in the very place where I 
thought I stood. It is not just such a sin as one might 
commit who never meant to do anything else. It is a sin 
unintended, which I did not think possible for me; and 
the discovery that I could do it smites me with the edge 
of a disappointment. It is the mockery of my confidence. 
It is the collapse of my hopes. It discovers, it empties, 
it degrades me. I have leant on my own heart; and I 
am a fool. If, in my firmest hour, when I feel most 
sure of standing, the whole promise of my religious his- 
tory can break down in this way, and the power of every 
Christian principle which binds me to my duty can turn 
out to be like tow before a flame, what stands betwixt 
me and downright apostasy like that of Judas? Do you 
know this desperate breaking of the heart when one’s 
pillars snap under one, and a pit opens itself beneath ? 
All I possessed of moral or religious support I put ; 
beneath my feet to bear me up in this strain of trial ; 
did I dream it would give way? My Christianity, my 
disciplehood, my faith, all have failed me ; and what have 
I left, but to go out into the night and weep bitterly ? 
Yes; there is something left. My air-drawn dream of 
stable goodness is gone. My pledges of fidelity and sand- 
buttresses of vows and boasts are all gone. It may be that 
the whole fabric which I have been rearing since conver- 
sion, calling it a Christian life and rejoicing in it, has been 
a palace in the clouds. I may be to-day where I began 
at first. I know not. But one thing remains—the Rock. 
Call not me Peter. Iam no more a rock; but Christ is. 
To Him I came at first for righteousness; He took me, 
He forgave me, He planted my feet on the sure founda- 
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tion of peace with God. If no better to-day than then, 
I am surely at least no worse. He at least has not 
changed. No; for there He stands, pitying, atoning, 
praying, saving still. That eye, that look, assure me of 
it. Satan has blown all the chaff away and everything 
else may be chaff; but here at least is one seed-corn of 
hope: Jesus has prayed for me, and my faith fails not. 

Something else, too, is left. When “self” is gone, 
with its bold resolutions and confidence in its own 
strength ; when all “self’s” high looks are abashed, and 
its braggart words drowned in bitter weeping, then T 
have none left save One. “look to J esus ; Jesus looks 
at me. A second look, not now to shame or to rebuke 
me, but tor lifting up and strengthening. Once, I, the 
sinner, knew that I was nothing. For atonement and 
acceptance I took Christ alone and whole to me, and 
threw myself in naked, empty guilt upon His mercy and 
His honour. Now, js the Christian, know that I am 
nothing still. Confessor, minister, apostle, martyr, though 
I were, Iam nothing. For holy living, for mere stand- 
ing even in the least gust of trial, I take Thee once more 
to me, O Christ, and throw myself afresh in naked, empty 
helplessness upon Thy sufficient grace and Thy pledged 
faithfulness! Hold Thou me up; be Thou my meat and 
drink! Here at Thy table, O Bread and Wine of God, 
feed me that Thy life may live and work within me. 
Strengthen me that in Thy strength I may withstand, 
and in. Thy victory may overcome! . Amen. 


OF LOVING ¥ESUS. 


‘“‘Lovest thou Me?”— JOHN xxi. 16. 
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Christian. He stands alone, distinguished 
from all other beings by this single, central 
peculiarity, that he is one with the Son of 
God in flesh. Lost till Jesus became his Head to share 
his death with him, he is lost still but that Jesus shares 
His own life with him. If you could destroy Jesus, or, 
which comes to the same thing, if you could undo the 
man’s connection with Him, you would destroy the man. 
It is this strange position of his which generates, as the 
special mark by which the Christian’s character is to be 
known, a love which is like no other love. 


J. For closeness, for tenderness, and for power, a Chris- 
tian’s love to Christ ought to be unrivalled in creation. 

For closeness, because there is betwixt these twain such 
intimacy that the one is everything to the other, and 
never can be for a moment shut out from confidential 
participation in the most sacred secret movings of the 
other’s heart. No two ever dwelt in each other with 
such unbroken fellowship, soul unveiled to soul, as Jesus 
and the man whose life He is. 
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For tenderness, too, because this is not an equal love, 
but the love of the little for the Great, of the enemy dis- . 
armed and won over through the sacrifice of his wronged 
and offended Lord. We love Him because He began to 
love us when we were unlovely, and washed us clean in 
His own blood, and wiped away our tears of regret, and 
hushed our fears, and raised us out of a low pit to be 
His friends and brethren. Ours is the love of the lowly, 
indebted, and dependent. Must it not be tender ? 

And it is strong as it is tender. If there is strength 
in men at all, and love is, as people say, the strongest 
thing in men’s hearts, then surely this must be the 
strongest of known loves. For it is the deepest. We 
love others with a part only, but Christ with the whole 
heart, and soul, and strength, and mind. We are attached 
to others only surface-wise, as it were, with a top hold 
that loosens and lets go when we change our countenance 
to go hence ; but it is the very inner being which is given 
to Him in love. It is not so much the man who loves, 
as His own strong Spirit who is entered into, and hath 
taken hold of, the human spirit, to draw it out Christ- 
wards in unutterable drawings of devotion. We part 
with this love only when we part with our soul’s life, 
and that is, never. 


II. Being characteristic of the Christian, this love 
forms the most delicate test of each. person’s relation to 
Jesus. 

It is never awanting in any Christian. Born with the 
birth of the new creature, it is one of the earliest graces 
to come to strength. Just as in a little child, long before 
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trust in its mother becomes intelligent, long before its will 
is disciplined into obedience, long before experience has 
taught it patience or self-control, long before it has 
regulated its zeal by prudence or widened its affections 
into brotherly kindness ; in the very opening dawn of this 
little spirit, there rushes up the first-born virtue of infant 
hearts to overspread all the infant life, even love for her 
who bare and nurseth it: so, in very young Christians, 
we see the flush of first love kindle their early experience, 
we hear them speak of the person of Jesus sometimes 
with a rapture almost unknown to older saints, and find 
them lying contented in His new-found arms with tender, 
grateful, and broken spirits. Apply any other test to 
these newborn disciples. Their knowledge is rudimen- 
tary, their faith untried, their works not yet reduced to 
orderly holiness, their passions far from subdued to self- 
denial. At any other point, by any other test, they seem 
to fail; but try them with our wise Lord’s own question, 
“Lovest thou Me?” and you will see how the eye kindles 
and the voice deepens with the answer, “Yea, Lord, Thou 
knowest that I love Thee!” 

Throughout a Christian’s life this continues to be the 
most sensitive test. In all, holiness is gradual; in many, 
slow ; in some, fitful, broken by terrible falls and declen- 
sions; and few will you find whose character is so con- 
sistently good that there is no ugly fault outcropping 
somewhere to make you stumble. One is too fond of 
money, another of scandal; one is light-headed, another 
morose ; one is full of excuses for doing nothing for Christ, 
another brags too freely of what he does. Even where 
the behaviour is decently blameless, who can tell whether 
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the heart is godly? But one test, if it could be fairly 
applied, never would fail. “ Lovest thou Me?” goes down 
into the heart, to the very kernel of our religion, and 
fastens on the one thing needful. No unconverted man 
can answer that to satisfaction; there is no converted 
man who cannot. The humblest babe in Christ loves 
Him; the deepest-fallen backslider loves Him. No Chris- 
tian soul but quivers at such a question. First to come, 
last to go; this natural and simple attachment of the new 
heart to the person of its Saviour tells most truly of the 
heart’s relation to Him. Hence I find Paul girdling the 
Church of God with this girdle when he would speak a 
catholic blessing: “ Grace be with all them that love our 
Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity.” That shuts none out 
who should be in. Again, I find he fences off the Church 
with the same fence: “If any man love not the Lord 
Jesus Christ, let him be anathema.” That leaves none in 
who should be out. 


IIL. A test so perfect is to be used the more delicately 
in proportion to the difficulty of using it at all. 

Outward conduct is tolerably patent to the eye of every 
outside observer ; but this question about the heart’s love 
is not to be asked by any one except the Lord Jesus Him- 
self, nor to be answered anywhere except before His own 
truth-compelling presence. We must take care not to 
judge of ourselves in excited moments, under the influence 
of sermons or services; for there is a false, transient 
enthusiasm, generated by sympathy, which misleads. Nor 
will it do to depend on the satisfaction with which we 
turn to religious thoughts when the heart is sad, or when 
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we are sick, or when disappointment has wearied us of 
the world; for there is a certain relief which may be got 
to the weary or the vexed spirit, by indulging vague ideas 
about the love of Jesus, which is idle sentiment, not love— 
a sun-gleam on an ice-cold surface, not a fire of affection. 
We must be scrupulously honest with ourselves, therefore, 
when we answer this question, and judge ourselves in 
solemn hours of solitary searching before God, when our 
sins are in our memory, and we feel His eye to be on us. 
Even under such cautions, it is not to be supposed that 
one ought to institute this examination often. Love is a 
shy thing, which thrives best when no one thinks about 
it. It grows up of its own sweet will, unseen, uncon- 
sciously, in the heart’s soil. It never bears rough hand- 
ling, and sometimes will bear none at all. Besides, the 
love that must be questioned if it love, cannot be very 
strong. No man could preserve a deep attachment for 
any friend, who should be for ever taking his heart to 
pieces and curiously asking if he loved him. We should 
think it a sign that dutiful affection were well-nigh dead 
out of a wife’s heart who needed to put it to herself, 
whether she still really loved the husband of her youth. 
When Christ’s Spouse shall have come to her perfect 
state of assured affection, she will hear no more the 
searching question of her Lord, “ Lovest thou Me?” 
Meanwhile, we are all of us both feeble and faithless 
lovers. We do many things very inconsistent with our 
profession; many unlovely and unloving things we 
do to grieve and wrong Him whom we call our Highest, 
Dearest, Best. It was after three denials, black, base, 
and shameless, that Jesus asked His first apostle three 
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times over, “Lovest thou Me?” Each denial had cast 
fresh doubt on his oft-repeated protestation of peculiar 
and invincible affection. The suspected one had to be 
probed, and deeply, and often, for assurance’ sake, after 
such foul wrong done. Peter’s fall, indeed, was so open / 
and scandalous, that his restoration required to be done 
publicly, in face of his brethren. So may not ours be. 
Yet when we go apart into the presence of the Master, 
who of us has no secret declension, or infidelity, or dis- 
obedience to bewail? And the oftener any man has trans- 
gressed, or the more grossly, so much the greater need 
he has to hear carefully, and give heed to, the Voice 
which asks, “Lovest thou still? After all that, and 
that, and yet again that other, canst thou still say thou 
lovest Me?” 


IV. For the answer to this question, we are sent, each 
of us, in upon himself. The Lord makes appeal directly 
to personal experience. Love to Him is simply a matter 
of which one may be conscious, like any other love. 

It is very true that, practically, this love works as the 
motive-power in Christian holiness ; true, also, that deeds 
are to be the last test of the Judge, by which our love, like 
our faith, is to be tested after it has come to ripeness 
and wrought its perfect work. But when our Lord 
questioned Peter, He questioned a disciple who had as 
yet no deeds to show, but lies, and oaths, and treachery ; 
questioned him after a love in the heart, underlying and 
surviving all that misconduct, and still felt so strongly 
that he at least could not doubt its presence. It is pos- 
sible, therefore, to know love, not by its doings, but by 
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itself. As a mere affection, it is like any other love. A 
man knows when he loves child or wife. Put a mother 
in a prison-house where she shall neither see her infant 
nor be able to do for it one office of motherly duty, where 
her love can neither caress, nor toil, nor serve, but must lie 
bound in chains, a very idle, fruitless love; will it be so 
hard for her to know she loves? » Will not the power of 
her affection betray itself all the more in absence and 
constraint by yearnings to be with the child, and brood- 
ing over its image, and restless thoughts that will not 
cease day and night? Bring her back her babe, and, 
after the first gush of endearment has spent itself, ask 
her as she looks down on its sleeping face in the blessed 
calm of absolute content, ask her if she loves! No, love 
is its own witness. It is enough for itself. To know 
itself, it does not need to go out in active labour, but 
deep within the heart it can dwell alone, a fire unseen. 
Through how many years of life will it survive, without 
ever getting voice or outlet, a mere forbidden thing, 
buried alive in the heart’s memories? I do not know. 
But I know of loved ones who dare not be named and 
shall never more be seen on earth, whom wide seas have 
severed from intercourse with friend or family for many 
a long year; yet love keeps its hold on the long-lost, 
unforgotten image, and feeds inwardly on itself, and 
cannot die. That dear one will never come back to ask, 
“TLovest thou me?” But the heart, knowing its own 
love, does not need to ask’ itself. 

Now, why should not a Christian man be as sure that 
he loves the Lord Jesus? Our feeling towards Him is 
quite as personal as to any other friend. To be sure we 
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never saw Him, and shall not, perhaps, for a-few years to 
come. But what of that? Some of our brothers have 
seen Him, and their accounts set Him before us in a 
lively way. We are perfectly convinced of His existence 
and well aware of His character. We know what He 
has been and has done-for us. Besides, no Christian is 
without experience of Him. Though He and we never 
yet looked each other in the face, we have had dealings 
with each other. He has communicated with us through 
messengers and letters. We have spoken to Him a 
thousand times and He has answered us. We have 
asked for gifts and He has given them. Nay more, we 
have a spiritual medium of intercourse which no other 
friendship enjoys, and are thus brought into the nearest 
possible communion. By His Spirit He dwells in us 
while His body is not here; and we by His Spirit live 
upon His resources though we see Him not. Why 
should we not know we love Him? Jesus Christ is not 
a myth, nor a mere name, nor an idea of the brain, nor 
the memory of a long dead and vanished personage; He 
is a living Friend who in a most*true sense is quite near 
at hand and very accessible indeed. 

In sober fact, there is no reason why any man should 
not be better acquainted with Jesus Christ than with any 
other friend he has. For, in His infinite condescension, 
the Lord Jesus permits us to begin at least on a very 
low and human level of affection. If, at first, with the 
rudeness of our natural hearts as yet unspiritualised, we 
give Him such love as we give to our earthly brothers, such 
in kind, though stronger; if we transfer the passionate 
personal attachment which belongs to the flesh, from 
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others to Himself, rejoicing chiefly in His human sym- 
pathy and the blessings He has won for us; I think He 
does not complain, although such love is unworthy of Him, 
but graciously accepts it. Yet He will by degrees train 
us into a purer and diviner affection; weaning us from 
this lower attachment to His manhood into adoring 
reverence for His Godhead, and teaching us to regard 
Him less as the mere benefactor and more as the 
uncreated image of the transcendent and everlasting 
love of God the Father. But whether there is in our 
love more of passion or of worship, whether it is coloured 
by the flesh or by the spirit, it is perfectly natural for us 
to be aware of its existence. When we fix our thoughts 
on this Beloved One, the heart should be moved as by 
another beloved. By the tenderness that hangs about 
His name, by the outreaching of desire after Him, by 
the lingering of the mind upon His image, reluctant to 
let it go, by the clustering of all hope and interest around 
His person, by the warmth which begins to melt the soul 
when His love is dwelt on; in brief, by all the indescrib- 
able emotion that stirs us in the presence or at the 
mention of a familiar loved one, we ought to know our 
attachment to His gracious person, and to be able out 
of the depths of our heart to answer with the Apostle 
whom He questioned, “ Yea, Lord! Thou knowest that I 


love Thee.” 


V. Ought one not.to shrink from so bold a declaration ? 
There are people, and these not the worst of people, 
who are far too conscious of the weakness of their love 
and the multitude of their falls to allow even within 
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themselves that they love Christ at all. It seems to their 
self-jealousy that there is presumption in a profession 
like that from a man who has just been loathing himself 
for the uncleanness of his heart. And there is room 
for suspicion and careful testing of self after grievous 
sinning. The Lord Himself insisted on putting the 
question thrice to the thrice-fallen. Still, it is not in 
the least impossible that there may be love, and much 
strong love too, even in the denier of his Lord. Sup- 
pose one finds it so; suppose the heart does echo to 
every repeated “Lovest thou Me?” a repeated “ Yea, 
Lord ;” suppose a man is conscious, to do himself justice, 
of still really loving’ Him, whom he grieves to have 
denied, and to whose blood he looks for pardon; is he 
not to say so? Must one stifle the heart’s cry of affec- 
tion, and do violence to one’s own feelings, and deny 
with the lips what the soul affirms? Will the sacrifice 
of a burning heart to false modesty please the Heart- 
Searcher? I take for granted that we are in His pre- 
sence and can speak, not as Peter did once, out of pre- 
sumptuous self-boasting, but, as Peter did at last, out of 
penitent self-distrust; then why not take up, if it be 
true, Peter’s good confession, and say boldly, though 
humbly, to the dear Questioner, “Yea, Lord, Thou 
knowest all things; Thou knowest that I love Thee” 2 
Before we can get the length of saying that truly, 
however, there is one thing to be observed. Repentance 
must have wrought its perfect work. Humiliation and 
bitterness of soul for sin must have been pretty complete, 
before love will flow out unhindered and pure. Peter 
wept bitterly on the night of the denial. He had a pri- 
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vate interview for his humbling on the resurrection-day. 
Once more, by the Sea of Tiberias, the Lord would not 
accept his professions’ of love till he had anew brought 
his triple sin to mind and grieved him at the third time. 
It is always so. Through penitence is love purged. Spare 
not the sorrow, therefore. Let it be remembered that, if 
repentance is bitter, love will be strong. It is so far from 
obstructing professions of love, that it is just one who has 
erred seriously, but has gone down thereby into the vale 
of humiliation, and passed through hours of keen regret 
and self-loathing, and shed scalding tears of vexation and 
disgrace, yet has, after all, been led to the Pardoner’s 
bosom, and got the kiss of forgiveness on his brow; it is 
just he who is ready to stand before his fellows and three 
times reply, in the assurance of tried affection, “ Thou 
knowest that I love Thee.” The consciousness of loving 
Jesus never brims up in the heart so, nor runs over in 
such irrepressible tears and vows, as when a new act of 
contrition has been done and a new pardon got. Then is 
the poor soul glad to find its rest again, and see the cloud 
pass from the loved face, and lie low, yet near, in the 
recovered confidence of peace with God through our Lord 
Jesus Christ. Then, when it has washed its feet and is 
clean every whit, is it ready to sit down with Him, and 
forget toil and fight and danger of falling, forget the out- 
side wintry world and snares of Satan laid in the dark, 
for the present joy of communion with Him whom it 


loves. 


I wish we cultivated this warm penitent love that rests 


in its own conscious assurance, and is pleased to lie still 
ap 
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and say, “ Yea, Lord, Thou knowest.” Religion which 
stops at feeling love without doing anything is one-sided ; 
but so is a religion which undervalues silent, meditative 
love for the sake of bustling or showy activity. We have 
here something to learn from those Christians, plentiful 
in other generations, who spent their days in ardent exer- 
cise of this grace, feeding the love-fire in their own hearts. 
To muse on Jesus till one’s thoughts begin to burn within, 
and the fountains of the deep are stirred, and the soul 
overflows in lavishment of affection, thanks, and tender- 
ness ; to break thus the costliest perfume of one’s heart 
on His feet who alone is worthy of it, is not very unlike 
that much-pardoned, much-loving woman in the Gospel, 
nor very unfit for pardoned sinners in any age. Very 
good it would be did we now and then take our own 
hearts to task for their coldness; asking them, amid all 
our manifold duties, “ Heart, lovest thou Jesus? Why 
art thou never on a glow? Why so-seldom even warm 
with love? What love is this of thine which wastes no 
alabaster-boxes, is never lavish of its thanks, nor ever 
gushes out with any unrestrainable tenderness of feeling ? 
Hast thou, then, been forgiven so very little that thou 
canst give only the cold, decent proprieties of a circum- 
spect and just man, who never was lost, instead of the 


melted, repentant love of a pardoned harlot, a returned 
prodigal, or a converted Peter 2” 


XXI. 
CHRIST-LIKE SERVICE. 


‘* Whether is greater, he that sitteth at meat or he that serveth ? 
Is not he that sitteth at meat? But I am among you as he that 
serveth.”—LUKE xxii. 27. 


COMPARISON of this passage in St. Luke 
with the parallel one in St. John shows us 
that these words of our Lord bore a more 

: literal reference than one might otherwise 

have suspected. They were spoken in connection with 

a touching incident which introduced His last. supper 

with the twelve. On that occasion He actually left His 

place before the meal commenced to perform the office of 

a menial attendant, washing one after another the naked 

feet of His companions as they reclined at table. They 

therefore were the guests who sat at meat. Not in a 

figure, but in literal fact, He Himself was in the midst of 

them for that time as the one who serves. 
But while the remarkable words of my text describe 

a servile act which He had just been performing when 

He spoke them, both that act itself and the words which ° 

describe it were expressive of the spirit of His whole 

life. 

In the first place, the design of our Lord’s mission to 
earth might be said to be this: to cleanse sinful men into 
fitness for becoming again the guests of God, and seat 
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them at His own table of celestial food. For this He had 
left His proper place in the bosom of the Highest, at the 
centre of that felicity which surpasses earthly speech, and 
which is feebly imaged in the most festive and golden 
hours to be enjoyed here. For this He had stooped to 
touch the pollutions of our flesh, bearing the uncleanness 
of His brethren. For this end, I say, that having washed 
us from all our defilement, even to the feet, He might 
make us sit together with Himself in His heavenly places, 
“eating and drinking,” as He phrased it, “at His table in 
His kingdom.” 

Not only that; the whole form or mould into which 
it pleased Him to cast the life which as a man He spent 
on earth, was one of service such as this. As St. Paul 
put it when he desired his favourite Philippian converts 
to imitate in this feature their Lord’s example, He had 
been “in the form of God,’ but when He came to wear 
the likeness of men it was “the form of a servant,” of a 
slave, He chose to assume. To do this, it was not need- 
ful for Him to be born a menial or a bondsman. It was 
rather needful He should not. He was a free man and a 
master that His service might be voluntary. With a con- 
stant: sense of lordship at His heart, He accepted minis- 
tration as His choice. On the one hand He could not 
but feel and frankly recognise His inherent divine lord- 
ship: “Ye call Me ‘ Master’ and ‘ Lord, and ye say well ; 
for so lam.” A true character can never be built on a 
false foundation ; on the denial of a fact or on pretending 
not to see it. There are greater men and less; stronger 
and weaker; wiser and less wise; men fit to rule and 
men fit only to be led; some who can teach and others 
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whose business it is to learn. The right relationship 
between men is to be reached, if at all, by a manly ac- 
knowledgment of the facts which divide them and the 
individual superiorities which set one above another. 
Nay, more: as these natural superiorities form the raw 
material out of which a devilish temper spins all its 
hateful products, such as ‘envy, pride, domineering, 
contention; just so the honest recognition of these 
differences by a truly noble and lowly soul is the very 
condition of any Godlike service. It is he who. can 
rightly say, “ Master and Lord am I;” who can also 
say with the fullest emphasis, “I am among you as the. 
servant!” To be the Master and play the minister; to 
be strong, yet serve the weak; to sit at the board’s head, 
yet rise and gird Himself with a towel,—this for ever 
describes to us that ultroneous self-humbling to noble 
and gracious service which renders the career of Jesus 
admirable beyond words, and beyond imitation, Godlike. 


I. Since, then, the moral characteristics of this volun- 
tary service were those which gave it worth, let us 
try in a few words to disentangle these moral character- 
istics and understand them. They may be summed up, 
I think, in these two: in unselfish love as the root- 
virtue, and in lowliness of mind as the specific shape 
which love must take when it girds itself to serve. 

(1.) The more one sinks oneself back into the secret 
springs of the life and work of Jesus, to comprehend it 
and to sympathise with it, the more plainly does un- 
selfishness appear to be the very breath of its being. To 
consider others first, to gauge their wants, to suffer with 
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their trouble, to care for them in forgetfulness of self, and 
then, in the resolute endeavour after being helpful, to fling 
away every consideration of personal ease or benefit; to 
live in order to spend, toil, and give; and in such lavish 
spendthrift giving away of everything, even of life, for 
others, to find one’s own true life—a blessedness like God’s : 
this is to be Christlike. It is like a key to all His teach- 
ing and to Himself likewise, which St. Luke has preserved 
for us, not in his Gospel but in the Acts, in that precious 
morsel of early tradition, that else unrecorded maxim of 
the Master, cited at Miletus by St. Paul: “It is more 
blessed to give than to receive!” When this divine 
axiom, illuminated by the unspeakable gift of Christ 
Himself for a lost race, lodged itself in primitive Christian 
hearts, it changed the world. In this Paul followed 
Christ, saying, “I please all men in all things, not seek- 
ing mine own profit, but the salvation of many.” In this 
he bade the Churches follow him: “ Let no man seek his 
own but every man another's.” The echoes of this great 
lesson in Godlike love have gone on ringing and repeat- 
ing themselves all down the Christian ages, too faint, alas! 
yet never dying out. 

(2.) If this be the secret root of our Lord’s voluntary 
service, from which it draws its birth, the specific virtue 
which lends to the willing service of love its peculiarly 
gracious complexion, is humility. Sometimes love has 
arduous and exalted tasks laid upon it, or labours to 
perform for others which draw admiring eyes. Then it 
stands in no special need of a lowly mind. But when 
love has to gird itself with a towel, and kneel down in 
dust to wash feet; when the good of others, that is to say, 
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has to be sought by methods which bring discredit in- 
stead of honour; when to one’s equals, or one’s superiors 
even, one has to act like an inferior, rendering ignoble 
offices and stooping to do for them what they might with 
more justice do for us; then love has need to clothe itself 
with its loveliest raiment—a lowly and unassuming 
spirit. I am not sure but it requires a purer charity to 
do what is undignified than to do what is painful. There 
is a heroism about great sacrifices or signal services which 
fascinates the common mind. The love that can endure 
the loss of all things may be love with a spice of pride 
in it. But ask a Christian to discharge some trifling 
service which commands no applause, but looks contemp- 
tible because it is beset with mean circumstances; some 
office which pride will whisper is beneath him because it 
would be more suitably discharged by meaner men; then 
if his love can move him to do that in a simple unpre- 
tending way, love will shine in her purest, serenest, and 
loveliest radiance. 

True humility is the humility of love ; and that is not a 
sort which speaks by words, but in simple practical deeds. 
It does not say, “I am worth less than you, therefore I 
serve you!” It does not need even to think so. But it 
quietly treats you as though you were worthier or of more 
importance than itself, making no conscious comparison. 
Silently it sinks out of sight the care of its own 
dignity, or rights, or pretensions, or deserts; that it 
may place all it has at your. service for the lowliest 
and least honourable of services. Do you feel how 
beautiful this is? Can you see how much of the beauty 
of love lies in.the lovely humility of its service? Do 
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you recognise that it is just the humble love in any action 
which makes that action truly lovely—intensely and 
spiritually lovely, a joy to all pure spirits, and a joy above 
all to God? If you do, go you and do likewise! Deem 
no service degrading, if love but dignify it! It is in the 
love the honour lies. And shun, as you would shun 
the serpent, that base, bad opposite of Christlike service, 
which, bred of vainglory, or the idle lust to be served and 
honoured by other people, leads on to rivalry, to boast- 
fulness, to envy and scorn of lower men, to competition, 
strife, and bitterness, as at Christ’s last supper table ! 


II. Taking, then, these words of Jesus, “I am im the 
midst of you as your attendant,” to be virtually descrip- 
tive of His whole position on earth and the spirit of His 
entire career, we find that His life may be described 
thus: it was a voluntary service of other men, rooted 
in pure love for them, and carried out with such lowliness 
of mind as deems no office degrading which can be loy- 
ingly rendered. Notice next, more expressly than we 
have yet done, that such lowly, loving service of others 
was not in His case an occasional effort or a mere orna- 
ment of character exhibited now and then. It formed 
the staple of His life. It is possible to do a generous 
and condescending action at a time; and by such rare 
acts, thinly sown, like seed pearls on a sorry garment, a 
man may redeem from contempt a life which is on the 
whole a selfish one. There are few indeed who realise 
that to be at all like Jesus Christ, the serving of others 
must be the very warp and woof of conduct, the charac- 
teristic by which we are best known, and the end to 
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which we unweariedly devote our days. This is hard 
indeed. Yet this is the lesson we have all to learn. It 
is Christian life. 

I wish you to feel keenly (what I would to God I felt 
more keenly myself) that Jesus Christ our Master has 
prescribed a new ideal for human existence. Ideals in 
plenty other men have cherished. Ends to be kept in 
view if we would make the very most and best of our- 
selves and of the time allowed us here,—what are such 
ends? One or two let me name. 

The highest pagan ideal of life, attained more com- 
pletely as well as conceived more clearly in the best 
times of ancient Greece than before or since, is self- 
development, the full and harmonious culture of the 
individual. Wherever in modern Christendom great 
minds have misconceived the Christian ideal or rebelled 
against it,it has been to this classic conception they have 
harked back: to the conception of a fully educated and 
developed manhood; a manhood to which all things in 
earth and heaven are made to minister, that it may attain 
to finished power and beauty. Twice over in modern 
times has this fair, cold ideal looked out with the fascina- 
tion of a Greek statue and taken captive the best minds 
in Europe: once at the Italian Renaissance, and again in 
Germany at the beginning of this century. It threatens 
to do so once more in our England of to-day. 

To men who have been cradled in Christendom, yet 
remain blind to Christ’s ideal, this living for a high self- 
culture must ever appear a far nobler thing than to live 
for power or mastery over others. That is the lower 
pagan ideal,| the semi-barbaric and old Roman concep- | 
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tion of-tifes=¢ finds the dignity and serviceableness of 
life in the influence of one man over another. From the 
days of Nimrod down it has crowned the men of strong 
will. As Jesus said, “They that wield authority over 
the nations have been hailed as their benefactors.” In 
the form of military or physical mastership, or in the less 
brutal form of intellectual rule, rule by law, or the asser- 
tion of brain-power over feebler races and feebler. men, 
this second ideal of human life has played a great part 
in history and is destined still to play a great part. The 
ages of “ blood and iron,” of the domination of the strong 
over the weak, and of ruling over subject peoples, are not 
yet done. 

Even this, too, is better or less base than that degene- 
rate and lowest view of the end for which to live, into 
which decrepit civilisations and over- -prosperous com- 
munities have always slid. I mean that which sets up 
for an ideal of life the gathering together and enjoying of 
material wealth. At first men worship successful fortune- 
hunting with a view to display; in a later stage, with a 
view to luxurious indulgence. But when masses of men 
fall so low as to think of money-making or the material 
advantages which attend it as the supreme end of desire 
and the chief happiness in life, one or other of two things 
cannot be very far off: either the disasters which will 
sober them into manliness again, or the corruption which 
will prove their ruin. 

I have described these several ways of conceiving life 
as they have shown themselves on the broad fields of 
history ; but each one of us shares in them. Each of us 
cherishes his own secret notion of what a desirable and 
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successful life would be for himself to lead. What is 
yours? A life of wide knowledge and hich cultivation ? 
A life of such honour as influence among your fellows 
ean bring you? A life of prosperous business that you 
may be soon rich? Which? or any of these? What 
ails them all, that over against them Jesus should set, as 
I said He did, another at the opposite diameter? This is 
what ails them: they make yourself the centre and other 
things and other men your ministers. In this they all 
alike agree; here they all meet. To serve myself of the 
world, or make it contribute in some way to my advantage, 
that is, in brief, the universal ideal of life. After this, 
as after a life dignified, worthy, and desirable, mankind 


has pantedt The Christian ideal is the precise contrast.” \ 


Christ came, not to be ministered unto, but to minister; 
not to enrich Himself, either with nobler or baser wealth, 
but to impoverish Himself that He might make many 
rich. With Him first, and with His followers in propor- 
tion as they actually do follow Him, self is subordinated 
into a minister to others; while the good of others and 
the honour of God -in others’ good become the end, the 
centre, the dominant and rewarding goal, towards which, 


in labour or in endurance, the whole life tends. ;Sum it up — 


in the emblematic language of my text. It is not, as with 
other men, “I will sit at table and do you wait on me;” 
but it is, “ You sit at table and I will wait.” Here is a new 
ambition, an ideal heretofore undreamed of. Who of us 
has heard this new Leader’s cry, “ Arise, come after Me”? 


III. But is this, after all, a more excellent way which 
Jesus has shown? Wherein is it more excellent ? 


} 
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My brother, if the grace of Christ has at all touched 
you, and your blind eyes have been unsealed to see a 
divine glory beaming forth in the generous and lowly 
service done for you upon His cross; if at all the Spirit 
of that Saviour has touched you into life and breathed 
the temper of heaven into your earthly flesh; you will 
not ask whether Christ’s hfe or your own be more like 
God’s, or for a man, the nobler and more royal! 

More like God’s! Ah, when He who was in the “ form 
of God” took upon Himself the “form of a servant,” He 
opened our eyes to new visions of what divineness is. We 
had thought God’s greatness and blessedness lay in this 
most of all, that He was the supreme “ Lord and Master” 
of every creature; that for His honour were all things 
made; that He gave laws to the elements and sét the 
stars in their courses; that He could, when He chose, 
_ command a universe of servants; that angels flew at His 
word and winds and lightnings did His bidding; that seas 
and forests shouted forth His praise! Behold, we did 
with our God as the nation’ with their kings; we called 
Him “Greatest” because He exercised authority over us! 
But we have found out better. The King’s Son came 
among us. We called Him our “Lord and Master,” and 
we said well; but He was as one who served us! Now we 
know that the Father on high is like unto Him. The 
divinest part of His relationship to His creatures lies here, 
that being Lord of all He makes Himself the servant of all. 
How is He by day and night creation’s unwearied watcher, 
provider, attendant, benefactor! The lions roar and He 
feedeth them. Not a sparrow falls but He heeds it. 
The les spin not, yet He clothes them. True, patient 
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minister to each creature's need, in whose loving eyes 
nothing is too minute to be remembered nor too mean to 
be served; He is for ever with tender humble carefulness 
laying His might and His providence and His inventive- 
ness and His tastefulness at the service of all creation. 

What! cries out the heart of the proud, is this your 
conception of the Eternal? Were not all things made 
for His glory, then? Yes, indeed, for His glory; but not 
in the ignoble sense we so often intend! Not made to 
be sacrificed to His pleasure. Not made for a boastful 
display of His omnipotence or skill; nor as mere trap- 
pings or attendants to lend dignity to His court. Away 
with such vain thoughts, borrowed from the barbaric and 
vulgar splendour of an Oriental despotism! Verily, the 
universe is the mirror of its Creator’s glory ; but it is so 
because it shows Him to be prodigal of His love, lavish- 
ing His care upon the least, stooping to adorn the poorest, 
and made then supremely glad when He can see His 
creatures glad. .The glory of God; where is it? that He 
ministers to all! His blessedness; what is it? to make 
others blessed ! 

I see, then, that when the Son came among us as a 
servant, it became Him as a son to do s0, for it became 
the Father whose Son He was. It was a prolongation 
only, although a right marvellous one, of that character 
whose divineness men had been slow to see, but which 
God the Maker had pencilled with light across His crea- 
tion. Even that lowest and strangest piece of service 
which led Jesus to the obedient death, that supreme 
ministry which washed your unclean souls in His own 
most precious blood and served you at a table with His 
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own broken body, was wholly of a piece with the ante- 
cedents of Deity. Still it was God spending Himself 
for His creature. Still the watchful, patient love that 
worketh hitherto to make His world good and happy, 
worked on in a world made wretched and bad. Still 
He whose greater blessedness it is to give and not 
receive, went on giving under the new conditions pro- 
duced by our sin till, in the sacrifice of His life, He 
compassed a gift which is literally unspeakable. Still 
the Lord and Master, never more truly called so than 
now, humbled Himself to minister to His fallen servants 
in the day of their utter and woeful need, 


Oh, touching grace! oh, humbleness of Deity ! oh, the 
Godlikeness of a love that serves us with its life! O 
man, unclean man, at whose feet the Eternal Maker has 
bowed with basin and towel, be not too proud to let thy 
lowly God wash thee from thy sin, not feet only but 
hands and head. Being washed every whit, down with 
thee in the dust, not of sin any longer, but of humble- 
ness and penitence and wonder and adoration! What 
place beseems thee now? What service can degrade 
thee? At whose feet art thou too high to bend ? 
Where is thy love, thy meekness? Art thou ashamed 
to imitate thy Saviour? Can any road be more kingly 
for thee to tread than His, although it lead thee through 
what men call humiliation? Or wilt thou covet still a 
blessedness which is the flat antithesis and opposite of 
God’s own—puff out and agerandise thine own little 
self, and make others minister to thee, and grasp, and 
domineer, and push for honour, power, wealth, prefer- 
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ment; thou, at whose feet the serving Christ has 
stooped? Hear His words: “Know ye what I have 
done to you? Ye call Me Master and Lord: and ye 
say well; forsoITam. If I then, the Lord and the Master, 
washed your feet, ye also ought to wash the feet of one 
another! For I have given you an example, that ye 
should do as J did to you. Verily, verily I say unto 
you, The servant is not greater than his lord, nor the 
messenger greater than the sender. If ye know these 
things, blessed are ye if ye do them |” 


XXII. 
THE PERFECT EXAMPLE. 


A SrERMon to Youne MEN. 


““Young men exhort to be sober-minded.”—TITUS ii. 6. 


HE period of life which in this discourse I 
am thinking of, the period of young man- 
hood, may be defined as that interval in 
life when the chief object to every man 

is himself and self-culture his chief business. Betwixt 

boyhood, in which he is taken up with things outside 
that he may learn them, and manhood, in which he returns 
to things outside that he may work on them, lies this 
time of introversion and self-formation. It is measured, 
not by years, but by the rate of individual development. 
Whenever the lad begins to wake up to a sense of man- 
hood, that is, to feel himself a lone, self-contained, inde- 
pendent person, master of himself and responsible to God 
alone for his management of himself; then the period 
which I mean, begins. The task which he finds laid first 
to his hand is to form himself; to know his powers and 
try them ; to choose his principles and fix them; to shape 
his future and begin it; to gather into hig hand all the 
reins which must curb his passions, that, having secured 
order and mastery within, he may, as a grown, knit, and 
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completely harmonious individual, a man, take his place 
and do his work on the earth. When this end is reached, 
the period which I mean is over. 

Through such a process all must pass; pass well or 
pass ill. It is a time of large possibilities, when on- 
lookers pause to see what is to come out of youth’s bloom 
and promise; a time of turbulence, when new, vague, 
restless desires are stirred and more colossal passions 
upheaved than the boy has known; a time of indecision 
and uncertainty, when experiments are to be made with 
oneself, and, through a succession of novel experiences, 
by vibration betwixt extremes, the life has to swing 
itself into the posture which is to be final. It is the 
fixing-time for life; the building-time of character; the 
epoch of choice, when the alternative offered to Hercules 
in the Greek myth—the old, old choice betwixt pleasant 
folly and severe wisdom—is repeated to each young 
man. Therefore, in spite of its unsatisfactoriness and 
surface ebullition, I believe it is the time when, of all 
others, most men are nearest to what is good. For, not- 
withstanding that some young men are the too ready 
slaves of appetite, and some seem to live only upon the 
stimulus of each hour, and nearly all decline to appear, 
at least, so serious and sedate as older people would like 
to see them; yet, I believe no young man passes through 
his youth without hours of calm and serious, if not sad, 
thought, when this question of questions is stirred, how 
he shall take up his position for life toward God and 
man, and good and evil, and Christ and Satan. On some 
minds this question presses like a concealed sting which 


is always pricking, and the spirit has to arise and deal 
U 
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with it or be for ever tortured. Others get rid of it more 
easily. But no young man can swim so smoothly down 
the world’s tide of mere conventional sin, the creature of 
circumstances and their sport, as not now and then to 
feel that it were a nobler thing to use the strength of 
his new-found manhood in solving the practical problem 
of right living given him to solve. 

Now, as often as this question is raised, How shall I 
mould myself for the ends of life into that form of man- 
hood which shall be best for time and for eternity ? one 
touches the very borders of that experience which is 
rightly called Christian. In the midst of your struggles 
after the type of manly beauty and excellence, when, 
torn with your own passions, and utterly perplexed among 
the currents of conflicting tendency in the world, you 
long for a stable centre and power of self-control to 
reduce to order your inner being, and gather your energies 
into one even-balanced and purposeful will, Christ meets 
you, offering by His Gospel to do this very thing. He 
claims to have authority from heaven to put you right, 
to mould and rule you, to bind up your life into perfec- 
tion, and project all the force of your completed character 
upon one straight, noble, and attainable aim set before 
you by God Himself. He offers precisely what you 
want. He touches your youthful sympathies, affinities, 
and longings at a hundred points; and, in the better 
aspirations of his serious moments, the young man seems 
to rise to meet Him, to anticipate and to welcome Him. 

It is strange, then, is it not ?. that youth should be of 
all seasons of life, and young men of all classes of men, 
the most repelled from our current Christianity. I only 
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speak what you all know, and what needs no proof. 
Young men who are not Christians are, for the most part, 
positively and undisguisedly unchristian. They despise 
piety as weak, or shun it as dull, or postpone it as un- 
suited for their time of life. It passes among many as 
a badge of manliness to overleap the restraints and brave 
the threats of religion, to pity its votaries and affect 
superiority to its claims. Nor is this only among those 
whose lives are vicious or frivolous. It is not from the 
evil alone that such repulsion springs. There is many a 
young man who seriously wishes and tries to order his 
life aright, and welcomes every other instrument of self- 
discipline, yet leaves the Gospel silently on one side as a 
thing to be, in the meantime, decently ignored. Is it 
not a deep feeling with many that, however true and 
proper in its own place, good for the old and sick, and 
for weak women, this religion of the Cross is but a 
cheerless and withal a narrow and pithless thing to be 
thrust upon a man in the flush of his days, with life’s 
cup all to drink and life’s combat all to fight ? 

I cannot stay to ask whence comes this strange repel- 
ling of the youthful breast from Christ. I feel, indeed, 
the want of sympathy there is about most older people, 
who are supposed to be particularly pious, with the way- 
wardness and recklessness of your years. I see a tendency 
in some to repress what is most characteristically young 
in all of us, such as our animal spirits and dashing 
activities, as if these were ungodly things; or as if all 
men must, to please God, be uniformly tame and grey 
and gloomy. I suspect people do wrong to associate 
religion pre-eminently with the sickroom and the death- 
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bed, introducing it into the work and pleasure of healthy 
men like the mummy at an Eegyptian feast. I fear 
also, that some common representations of Christian 
truth may be, to a certain extent, chargeable with too 
free use of the argument from terror, enforcing subjection 
on pain of future woe. To attempt to frighten men to 
Christ by threats of hell, or even to lure them by no 
higher offers than a craven escape from well-deserved 
pain, is to give a one-sided aspect to the Gospel of God, 
and certainly an aspect which is not the most likely to 
win the buoyant, free, and daring heart of young men. 
But whatever causes may induce the customary repue- 
nance of young men to earnest Christianity, of this I am 
certain, that it has no reasonable ground either in the 
person or in the claims of Christ Himself. On the con- 
trary, Christianity possesses, in all that distinguishes its 
Founder, a quite special recommendation to your class. 
It not only undertakes to do for you what, as young men, 
you most need to have done, but comes to do it in a form 
the most apt to win your confidence. All the help which 
the Gospel brings resides in the person of the Lord Jesus 
Christ ; and when He, the personal Regenerator, appears, 
He wears the very aspect which lies nearest to the sym- 
pathy and fits best the need of a young man’s heart. Jesus 
Christ was a young man. The historical life on which 
history hinges and out of which flows all hope for sinful 
men, the life of God in flesh, was in its moral features just 
such a life as you wish to live. Alone, of all young men 
on earth, He passed through the stormy time which 
leaves in most of us so many stains; the time of awaken- 
ing independence and untrained effort and joy fierce with 
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novelty and fear; the time of day-dreams tinted of all 
hues; the time when manly passion rends the yet boyish 
heart, and thoughts are multiplied, and the vision arows ; 
the time of nameless discontent and the longing that has 
no bottom: He alone passed through it all and took no 
stain. That ideal which we cherish and pant after, of 
perfect youthfulness, keen in delight, free of range, heir 
of all that earth and time and man can bring to it, yet 
kept ever within the fair, wise order of God’s will, and 
true to the mind of the just and perfect Father; that 
ideal was in Him. He is our model; but, better than 
that, He is our sympathising, brotherly Helper, Educator, 
and Friend. For He has not outgrown His youth, like 
many hard or narrow men you see about you. He has 
not forgotten His youth like them. He died still young. 
He is (shall I say it?) young still. There is indeed no 
time of life to which Jesus can be supposed to have more 
affinity now than He has to another; His sympathies he 
broad across the compass of our human nature. Yet may 
it not be lawfully remembered by you that the class, if 
any, whose present experience bears the closest likeness to 
that of God’s Son while He dwelt below is just your own 
class, the young and single men who are toiling through 
common labour and temptation into maturer manhood ? 
There is, therefore, everything in Him to draw toward 
Him your confidence. You may come with boldness, 
even as the heart of a young man leaps to meet a young 
man’s heart. His will answer yours, as face does face in 
water. You will be understood by Him; with Him you 
will be safe. It is the infirmity of young men to meet 
with suspicion the proffered counsels or assistance of 
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Mentors who are greatly older, and are therefore presumed 
to be greatly wiser, than themselves. It argues a gracious 
consideration for this infirmity that. your Saviour conde- 
scends to meet you in a form so level to your present 
stage of life and, as it might seem, so peculiarly your 
own. For, whatever breeds confidence towards Him faci- 
litates your reception of His grace. That we give Him 
complete confidence is the condition of His helping any 
of us. It is when we feel shut up to repose all hope in 
Him, and are so drawn to Him by His suitableness and 
trustworthiness, that our hearts, lost and weak and evil 
otherwise, fling themselves for rescue and recovery on His 
plighted word; it is then that He undertakes to save us. 
Surely, therefore, if you can be persuaded that the power 
you need to build you up true and right men hes nowhere 
else, and that this Brother is the Son of God come near 
you on very purpose to correct and train you by His 
sympathetic grace upon the model of Himself, this may 
induce you to entrust yourselves to His hands. The 
young man who will submit his heart and will to the 
action of Christ’s love and of His Holy Spirit, will attain 
the ambition of his youth, a manhood-character formed 
upon the manhood of the Eternal Son and perfect Man, 
firm and fair and blessed like His own. 


In one or two particulars I shall now indicate how the 
character of Jesus meets the characteristic necessities of 
your period of life. 

I. The ruling feature peculiar to the state of young 
manhood, as I have described it, is the new consciousness 
of manhood. Awakened into the joy of strength and let 
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loose from bands of pupilage into self-mastership, the 
young man leaps with the pride of freedom. Jealousy 
for this new-got liberty of acting for himself, fear to com- 
promise it, and lust to exercise it, lie at the root of much 
that is feeble in his character. It is like a passion with 
him to be independent, though independence should mean 
license or wantonness or insubordination. Old authori- 
ties are relaxing; domestic law is broken from his neck ; 
the reverences of childhood and the fears of boyhood are 
falling off together; and, intoxicated by discovering how 
solitary and proud is the pinnacle of equal rights and 
uncontrolled action on which each man stands, he is in 
peril of falling into the chasm of lawless defiant indul- 
gence. 

The right corrective to this sense of independence as a 
man among men is the sense of obligation as a man to 
God. It is your responsibility directly to God which 
frees you from that lower responsibility, which, as a boy, 
you owed to human parents and masters. You stand 
alone among your brother-men, just because, as God’s 
child, you have to do alone with Him. Because He 
permits you to know His will and Himself interprets it 
to you, He suffers no one to come betwixt His bidding 
and your obeying. He cuts off creature authority and 
frees you from creature judgments, that you may feel how 
holy and great a thing it is to hold directly of Himself, 
and be answerable at His own bar. The claims which 
He has over you are the secret claims of right over the 
conscience and of love over the heart. He asks to be 
known and owned in secret by yourself alone, and to get 
reverent homage from your own free will. You are to 
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make His will yours by choosing it freely. It is only 
in this ruling of yourself by the expressed mind of God 
that you reach true manhood. Here is freedom: not to 
yield this manly will which God gave you, to be at the 
whim of a fleshly appetite or tyrannous passion, letting it 
be dragged in dust behind the wheels of violent feeling 
that sweep over the lines of decency and refuse all 
curb, for this is to be a slave to your lower self; not to 
sway to and fro as reeds do in the wind, for this is to be 
a child again; but with free intelligence to choose, and 
with manly decision to obey, the perfect will of your 
Father who is in heaven, all seductions or intimidations 
notwithstanding: this is manhood, this is freedom. 

Now, if anything could disabuse young men of the 
pernicious mistake that freedom means license, or recon- 
cile them to this idea of manly liberty as. regulated by 
the will of God, it ought to be the example of the Lord 
Jesus. It is not possible to conceive of anything more 
simply, grandly erect than His attitude-over against the 
men of His age. He stood apart, alone, serene, and free. 
Unfettered by the traditions of theologians, His charity 
overleaping Hehkrew bigotry to embrace Samaritan and 
Greek, declining to be dictated to by mother, or brother, 
or disciple, through all misconstruction and persecution 
incorruptible and fearless, Jesus is the most independent, 
manly character in history. His path was straight as a 
beam of light ; it was His own, and He kept it. Yet it 
needs no very deep acquaintance with His life to see 
where the secret of this independence lay. He professed 
Himself not at liberty to do other or speak other than 
He did, because laid under the weight of a high charge 
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from a greater One above Him. He had a mission to 
fulfil, a work to finish, He was in close and perpetual 
communication with the unseen Director of His life, 
taking guidance from His eye; and you at once feel that 
it is this direct, simple dependence on the Highest Will 
which makes human criticism harmless, and gives Him 
such marvellous consistency in the face of friend and foe, 
of prince and prelate. Passion has no voice in Him. 
Nothing is capricious. There is no aimless self-pleasing; 
but the will, in great and small, from first to last, is a 
will of obedience, a disciplined, dependent, and, therefore, 
most free and manly will. 

But you will not feel this kind of obedience to 
Another’s will to be the blessed and noble thing it is, 
unless you realise whose will it is you are to obey. So 
long as the divine will offers itself to us as the will of 
One without us and away from us, whose interests are 
not ours, whose purposes we do not know, and whose 
motives we cannot share, so long it is just an order 
fettering the free choice. Against such subjection we 
rebel. But Jesus was the Son, and the will He came to 
do was His Father’s will, in which He could not but 
have a share, because He and His Father were one, and 
all that the Father had was His. There was neither 
division of interests, nor hiding of plans, nor imposing of 
unexplained orders on an unsympathising servant. There 
was first cordial agreement of nature in mutual love, so 
that all that was in the Father’s heart He showed to the 
Son for the Son’s acquiescent concurrence ; and then the 
purpose, which was equally dear to both, came to be 
very freely and easily fulfilled by the Son at the bidding 
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of the Father. There was, further, such a relation betwixt 
the two that the Son lived on and by the Father, knew 
nothing and had nothing of Himself, but leant on the 
Father for the power of serving the Father, and prized 
the power given only for the joy of serving with it. The 
subjection of obedience reposed on the subjection of 
dependence, and of both the element was love. This is 
the Christian theory of manhood’s self-control; of its 
freedom and of its power. By this way alone shall we 
also attain to an attitude of consistent and manly inde- 
pendence. When we have found God to be our Father, 
reconciling us by His Son, and are become sons to the 
Father in the Father’s Son; when we, too, have a son’s 
heart, and know our Father’s mind, and love our Father’s 
will, then service becomes freedom, and obedience is 
independence. Whom the Son makes free, he is free 
indeed. 


II. I said that an over-love of manliness, or what is 
supposed to be manliness, is one chief source of defective 
character in young men. Let me give an instance, in 
which, very notably, the example of the Lord Jesus 
corrects the defect. 

There are two types of character in the world, with 
which you are familiar enough. I find no single word 
to mark them, but shall try to describe each. The one 
is masculine; full of insight, reading motives, penetrating 
plans and results, skilful to plot and scheme. It has 
the wisdom of the serpent, the understanding of a man. 
Active, too; delighting in “push” and business; its 
hands full, hurrying and energetic. It despises quiet, 
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laughs at the simple, and has no time for sentiment. 
The other finds its emblem in the dove. It is credulous 
and unsuspecting; shrinks, and is reserved. You never 
hear its voice, for it is soft and timid; but it has a heart 
to feel and to bear. Try it where the passive virtues of 
endurance and meekness shine, and it will toil and sacri- 
fice and suffer with the unconscious simplicity of a child 
and the silent heroism of a martyr. It is the character 
typified in childhood, and continued in the higher forms 
of womanliness. The one of these types of character 
schemes where the other trusts; the one is wise, the 
other harmless; the one is given to work, the other to 
prayer; the one is masculine, the other childlike. Both 
the manliness and the gentleness blend in 


“ The grand old name of gentleman,” 


and they blend also in true Christian character, for every 
Christian should be, potentially at least, a gentleman. 

I need not say to which side the tendency of young 
men lies. “Ye are strong,” and “the glory of young 
men is their strength.” Freshly escaped from weakness 
into the strength of manhood, you are proud to use to 
the full your intellect and your energies. The world is 
before you; a world where the shrewd and the deter- 
mined seem to get on, even though shrewdness should 
become duplicity, and determination should override the 
weak in its haste to be rich. To be clever, to be pushing, 
at all hazards to succeed, and, whatever you are, not to 
be “soft;” this is the ambition set before young men, 
But, older men will tell you that they have seen this 
thorough-going worldly wisdom become, in countless 
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cases, mere rude, boisterous, inconsiderate, arrogant animal 
energy, or brute force of character; and, in others, slide 
into low, wheedling, half-honest cunning. Let it have its 
way with you, and it will make you a consummate and 
successful, but utterly selfish, heartless man of the world. 

Do not despise, therefore, the gentler and softer vir- 
tues. They are graces which become you. Like a collar 
for ornament, they sit well upon the strong man’s neck. 
There is no manliness in the want of them. No one ever 
dreamt that the character portrayed in our four Gospels 
was weak or womanish ; yet in Him delicacy, sensibility, 
and compassion were more conspicuous than in any other 
man you ever read of. Meekness past comprehension, in 
its silent endurance and pardon of insults, was the bright- 
est jewel in His life, and the one of which the brilliance 
brightened as the darkness deepened to His cross. Yet, 
such gentleness as His stole nothing from His majesty ; 
nor was He less great in unresisting death than in kingly 
triumph. Save for this example—new then, and peerless 
still upon earth—men would not have believed that the 
dove could be so brave or rise so high. There is, hence- 
forth, no excuse for us if we commit the ancient and 
pagan blunder of sacrificing the gentle to the manly. To 
forbear when provoked, and forgive when wronged, is no 
longer a token of feebleness, since the Son of God for- 
bore and forgave. It is nobler for the strong, as all men 
now see, to bear the weak one’s burden than to use his 
strength to outwit or to oppress. Above all, let no man 
now bow down to worship success, the rude temporary 
triumph of craft or violence. This is a boy’s blunder; in 
grown men, it isa sin. Success! Look to the example. 
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They nailed Him to a tree; Him who was the mightiest 
and manliest of men, but gentle as He was brave, humble 
as He was wise; who found a more Godlike nobleness in 
giving His back to the smiters and His hand to the cru- 
cifier than if He had counter-schemed the wily serpent or 
broken by force the teeth of the great lion. 


III. Another way in which the example of Jesus is 
fitted to correct a prevailing weakness of young. men is 
by giving concentration to life through the power of a 
single dominant purpose, mighty enough to gather every- 
thing else around it. 

There is a tendency in youth to the dissipation of effort 
in manifold pursuits, through the desire to see and taste 
and choose what is or looks like good, in every form and 
on every field. Youth is eclectic, is indulgent, is catholic. 
It finds good in ‘everything; for its palate is compara- 
tively unvitiated, and its eye undistorted. It affects a 
charitable largeness of sympathy and a philosophic com- 
prehension. But the Christian young man finds that his 
Christianity checks on all sides this easy rambling pur- 
suit of whatever comes his way. Christ enters into his 
life as King with the words, “ One thing is needful.” He 
will reduce the life to unity, give it centre and bounds, 
make all serve the best, or else lop off what will not. 
The youth must therefore choose his side, concentrate his 
aim, sift his companionships, abridge his indulgences, fall 
into the ranks of the army, and let alone his capricious 
rambling over the ground of friend and foe alike. 
Christ’s own life had an earnest and almost stern unity 
about it which in some measure He must give to ours. 
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Our life, like His, has not been given us for enjoyment, 
but for work and warfare. To that He summons us, who 
is the Captain of our salvation. 

I know not how often it has swept over me with sick- 
ening perplexity as I rose from studying some portion of 
the many-coloured world of literature and art under a 
spell which I felt to be noble and divine, how all this 
came to be so good and yet seemed so utterly cut off 
from Him in whom are hid all the treasures of wisdom 
and knowledge. I am a man, and the heritage of the 
ages has come down to me. Wise words spoken of old 
by heathen or saint, the songs they sang, the deeds they 
made their lives shine with, relics of beauty in art, the 
mighty monuments of strength, music and chivalry, 
chiselled stone and speaking canvas; all that the multi- 
tudinous ages have filled with their thoughts of truth or 
loveliness or honour: all is mine. Mine as a man; and, 
as a Christian, doubly mine. For hath not Jesus’ Spirit 
breathed all this understanding into men’s hearts? Is 
not the fulness of the earth God’s? Are not all things 
ours, if we are Christ’s? In the flush of young enjoy- 
" ment, with this endless banquet spread before intellect 
and taste, why should I not sup to the full ? 

Ah! As I have fancied unbuckled and unharnessed 
warriors, who had learned to love the summer grass and 
lounge the summer day away among the buttercups, 
startled by the shrill bugle that called to arms—to arms, 
for, lo! the mead they love so well is alive with enemies, 
and it is no hour for dalliance; so have I seemed to hear, 
when the witcheries of God’s fair earth and man’s brave 
art had beguiled me to rest, a spiritual reveil/é shriller in 
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mine ear than any bugle, “ Awake!” “Put on the armour 
of God.” “No man that warreth entangleth himself with 
the affairs of this life.” Have ye not heard it, brother 
soldiers? “Ars longa: vita brevis”—art is long, but life 
is short. The world is fair, but it lieth in the Wicked 
One. All things are yours; but one thing is needful. 
Christ has a work to do here in winning men to God, 
and destroying the devil’s works in human lives. For 
that He Himself came. To that He calls you; not to 
play with flowers that fade. If He, whose cross has cast 
its shadow athwart all this world, showing men some- 
thing both of hell and heaven; if He has sprinkled blood 
on me and sworn me to service and leagued me with 
Himself in a work for souls of men which must be done 
now or never done; who am I that I should ramble in 
mere sport through every sunny field, stringing daisies, as 
the children do, to hang them round my neck, while my 
brothers die ? 

If a young man’s life, therefore, is to become not only a 
consistent and single whole, but the noblest whole which 
it can become, dominated by the highest motive and 
falling into the service of the most Godlike end, it must 
be by his doing, under Christ, the work which His 
Father and ours has appointed to be done in this world. 
Only Jesus Christ can lift any of you to a purpose of 
living so worthy and so regal as this. Only He can 
teach you the just limits of self-culture and of refined 
pleasure ; or how to lay everything you see, or read, or 
taste, or love, under contribution to the one chief task 
and aim of life. Only He who, while He loved the 
glory of the lilies which grew in Syrian fields, and fol- 
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lowed the sports of children in the market - place, 
and watched the red of evening burn upon the Me- 
diterranean wave, found His meat and drink in 
finishing His Father's work, and giving His life a 


ransom for many! 


IV. Lastly, let me point out to you in a few words 
how, in this way, by subjection to Christ and following 
His example, it is possible for you to be trained into 
true godly manhood without either staining yourselves 
on the one hand with the excesses, or, on the other, 
crushing out the joy and nobleness, of youth. 

The world hardly believes this to be possible. That 
section of the world which thinks piety dull, and would 
not have young natures too closely kept in by such 
strait bonds, seems quite to count on a few hot humours 
in your blood. It argues that these new-born appetites 
and energies which are leaping, hungry as young wolves 
from sleep, within your breasts, must have food, and are 
not to be tamed at once. People hardly expect you, 
therefore, to be good. Is there not, they say, about 
these years a dash and elastic bound, an effervescing 
animal spirit, an exaggeration and volatility and extra- 
vagance which seem not made for the tame limits of 
ordinary manners, not to talk of straiter-laced observ- 
ances of piety? Is not this the season of frolic and 
folly, of wild-oats’ sowing, and unbridled pleasure-hunt- 
ing? Will not sermons and good behaviour come by 
and by? When the stream, now swollen and brown, 
shall have fallen within its banks, it will flow very 
decorously indeed, and then you may turn, or dam, or 
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bank it at your pleasure, such an obedient and manage- 
able stream it will be. 

I suspect it is with a sad regret that many of you 
yield to this current way of talking. It does not seem 
to you either a creditable or a safe thing that the noble 
young heart which God has put into you, with its long- 
ing after high things and its brave capacity for achiev- 
ing them, should find no better issue than to foam itself 
out through godless excess, then succumb into propriety 
after its best strength is gone. Yet this is what you 
will find the world takes for granted as your course: a 
turbid youth ; worn out, a formal manhood. Thisis what 
you will read in the story of the past—in the men who 
lived before you. ‘This is what your frivolous and lust- 
ful comrades are going into with a will. I firmly believe 
many a young man shrinks from this base programme 
of life. You would be godly, although you are young; 
strong, but not reckless; free, not licentious; merry, yet 
temperate. You would possess the heritage of your 
youth, its glee and buoyancy, its range of new delights, 
its stores of added wisdom, its wine of love, and the 
keen stimulation of its ambitions, hopes, contendings, 
conquests ; you would revel in all these, as God means 
you to do, within holy limits and for holy ends. You 
would if you only could! But who is willing to let 
youthful inexperience and whim and passion have rea- 
sonable scope and not frown upon it, yet is able to lay 
a hand of might on the overflow of nature, tutor it into 
order without hemming unduly its mighty sweep, and so 
discipline into proportion opposite elements of character 


that symmetry shall not come to mean weakness, nor 
ne 
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strength excess? Where shall you hope to find an 
educator capable of building you up true young men, in 
all things youthful, yet in all things true ? 

You know what I would answer. This union which 
you crave, of perfect youthfulness with manly restraint, 
was realised in Him. The life of Jesus was as far 
removed from asceticism as from libertinism ; from liber- 
tinism as from asceticism. He mixed openly with all 
sorts of men, and entered freely into lawful pleasures. 
If John was an austere man, Jesus was not. He, at 
least, was no eremite, going out of the world. His 
example shows that there is no inherent sinfulness in a 
place, or a companionship, or an amusement; that to 
the pure all things are pure; and that a lofty motive 
can so guard the soul’s purity as to keep it from a stain, 
even in the presence of pollution. He, therefore, who 
would walk in Christ’s shining footsteps, will find these 
footsteps lead him wherever men are found. The pre- 
sence of Christ is to every unholy part of human life a 
presence of rebuke, and to every disordered, of healing; 
but to all that is healthy and true it is a sympathising 
presence. To an eye trained to judge by the light which 
His life has let in upon all life, the innocent things left 
us to enjoy disentangle themselves from associations of 
sin. Society becomes healthful for the spirit; lawful 
love is holy; pastime is needful; music has charms ; 
the sport, the song, the lute, the feast, are not ungodly 
things. He who made all things good has redeemed all 
good things from evil use. 

Yet the honest imitator of Jesus Christ will soon dis- 
cover that a lawful thing is not always expedient for 
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him. Although the nice limit of safe indulgence is too 
faint to be traced by the casuistry of law, there is a 
spiritual instinct in Christian life which need never 
mistake it. For Christ gives you a supreme end to aim 
at, which will not be helped forward by going every- 
where and doing everything. You live as a Christian 
for the subjugation of evil and the establishment of 
God’s kingdom, first in yourself, and next in the world 
of men about you. But the spirituality of your own 
mind will suffer by too free indulgence in some amuse- 
ments, or by mixing at all in certain companies, where, 
while you may take much harm, you can do no good. 
The necessity, therefore, which lies on you to guard the 
purity of your own soul prescribes the first limit of 
safety. When you find the mirth of the social hour 
unfits you for serious thought ; or when a human attach- 
ment comes betwixt you and your devotion to Christ ; or 
when harmless frolic interferes with a plain call to do 
some work for God; or when the pleasure of the table, 
or the use of stimulants, or the game of a leisure hour 
goes further than is conducive to the restoration of 
strength and tone for duty: then, beyond all question, 
the example and the will of Christ call you to stop. 

It may, however, be Christ-like and therefore right 
to stop far sooner than that. Cases are now and then 
emerging, in which one might quite safely indulge oneself 
in a simple way; and yet it will be more in the spirit of 
our Master not to do so. Self-denial for the sake of 
others is the very mind which was in Him. He calls us 
to work with Himself in the highest practicable benevo- 
lence; and this involves curtailment of lawful enjoyment. 
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In order to please or help a brother, or to avoid giving a 
false impression, or to save weaker people from misjudg- 
‘ing us and doing what it would be wrong in them, though 
right for us, to do, or to win a fallen or falling soul back 
to God and duty; it willoften lie in our way, by curtail- 
ing with our own hand the exercise of our liberty, to 
forego many petty, and even a few precious, pleasures. 
But this is noble; this is Christian. This we do, not 
because we must, nor because there is any one to demand 
it of us, but because we choose to do it for the love of 
Jesus and of our brothers. Nor is there any rule to tell 
us when to do it, or where, or how far, or how often, save 
only this: regard to the honour of God and_ hearty 
sympathy with the motives and purposes of Him who 
for our sakes became poor, leaving us an example. 


I hope that what I have tried to say, fragmentary and 
defective as it is, may help you to a choice for life. I 
hope some of you will feel a little more confident that 
there is One Person in existence who does understand 
and can save you; One from whom no’ single youthful 
indiscretion or temptation or secret fall needs to be hid, 
for He has searched the ways of youth and can make 
allowance where allowance is just, and correct where 
correction is needful; One in whose hand you can trust 
yourselves, and who, if you will let Him, will prove 
Himself a wise Friend, a generous Deliverer, and a strong 
and noble Master. Let us go to Him, and hold by Him. 
He can forgive the past, for He shed His blood for it; 
and, as He knows our present need, we may safely lean 
upon His arm. If we put the development of our charac- 
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ter and the formation of our manhood implicitly into His 
management, He will make us like Himself: free, but 
subject in love to our Father’s will; strong and wise of 
understanding as becomes men, yet with the patience 
and simplicity, lowliness and softness of little children ; 
large-sighted and wide-hearted in our sympathies, while 
bent ever on life’s one great end in the advancement of 
our King’s kingdom; young, bright, and fresh, though 
sober and temperate; manly in our youth, and in our 
manhood youthful. So shall we advance towards an old 
age, content and ripe, and yellowed with the sunset hope 
of a larger, broader day beyond. 


XXIII. 
LONELINESS. 


‘Behold, the hour cometh, yea, is now come, that ye shall be 
scattered every man to his own, and shall leave Me alone: and yet I 
am not alone, because the Father is with Me.”—JOHN xvi. 32. 


O feel lonely one does not need to be alone. 

There are in every congregation like this 
oe some solitary persons who having outlived 
SIN &| their kindred are left to walk companionless 
to the end. But the realm of the lonely is a far wider 
one. Whenever you find yourself so different from those 
about you that you dare not speak out your inmost 
thoughts because people will not comprehend or sympa- 
thise with them, then you are really alone. To meet 


iN 


re. ae 


nowhere that cordial appreciation which is born of love— 
this is true solitude. For this reason it is always most 
felt, as people say, in a crowd. He who goes as a 
stranger among the strange tongues of a foreign land, feels 
his home-sickness most, just when the throng of busy 
men is thickest in the street, and the hum of unintelli- 
gible voices is loudest in his ear; just when the merry 
laugh and friendly greeting are most gay. So it is 
when one is forced to mingle with uncongenial com- 
pany and has his real isolation set in contrast with 
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outward contact, that he receives the saddest impression 
of loneliness. 

There is perhaps enough of isolation about every grown- 
up person to make us all aware at times what this means. 
The most shallow of mortals carries in his breast wells of 
feelings too profound for the eye of his fellow-mortal. Who 
has not characteristics of his own so peculiar to himself 
that few or none can fully know them? ‘Above all, who 
can be found with a sympathy so catholic, unselfish, and 
prompt, as always to appreciate our condition with the 
insight of affection? It follows that we must each of 
us live our deepest life at the centre of a circle of un- 
communicated and incommunicable experiences; a circle 
large or small according as God has given us suitable or 
unsuitable associates, yet at the centre to be found in 
every man. These are the things of a man, which none 
can know save the spirit of the man that is in him. 

It is because God hath made each one of us for Him- 
self that He hath shut us up within that secret cell of 
unuttered thoughts. Imprisoned, each man behind a wall 
of flesh, He suffers us to hold fellowship with one another, 
dimly and at a distance, through material symbols or 
His gift of speech. Even these our sin has rendered 
precarious because treacherous. Your words: how do I 
know their truth? The face can lie. Are you even 
willing to let me into your heart of hearts—what care af 
for it? You have yours and I have mine. Do I not 
address a universal experience of the human heart when 
I say that at times, in some deep passage of your life, 
you have all tasted a bitterness in measure like the 
Saviour’s at this hour of gathering gloom? You, too, 
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have yearned to be perfectly understood, and find some 
perfect intimate; but all the loved even and the chosen 
seemed to you to scatter every man to his own, till you 
were left alone ! 


The religious life does not lessen this genuine human 
pain; it doubly increases it. In two ways a Christian is 
apt to be a more solitary man than others. For one 
thing, his craving for sympathy is sharpened. It is 
selfishness which can best afford to be isolated and draw 
from its isolation a melancholy indulgence. If you are 
so wrapped up in your private ends that, like a ball, 
your nature is rolled together and gathered in upon itself, 
touching other people’s interests at as few points as 
possible, then the want of their fellowship may be the 
less felt. But he who has once opened his heart to the 
wide, warm love of Heaven, spreads himself out abroad 
to care for others. He feels through them at a hundred 
points. His love craves their love in return. Toiling 
and praying for others’ good, it is a pain to find that few 
or none care to pray and toil with him. Yes; I will 
ever believe that the love of God, by widening the 
brotherly kindness of His people, lays them more open ° 
to the genial flow of other men’s affection, and awakes 
a sharper craving for their sympathy ; just as when the 
sunheat tempts a flower to unfold its cup, it is that it 
may be filled in to its heart with every breeze which 
bears abroad the balm of neighbouring flowers. 

For a second reason, the world is made a lonelier place 
to a Christian: it is because his religion makes him 
unworldly. Christ creates us spiritual men in an un- 
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spiritual society. Can we marvel that it has been the 
burden of the saints from the first of time that, with a 
heart divinely touched into brotherly affection, they have 
been doomed to wander like foreigners in a foreign land ? 
Who of us knows anything of this Christian loneliness— 
the loneliness of living for ends which to most men have 
no meaning; of serving a Master for whom most men 
care nothing; of drawing your true life out of an unseen 
region, which for the bulk of your neighbours possesses 
no existence at all; and of toiling after an ideal of 
celestial purity and goodness in the midst of such mean- 
ness, falsehood, and selfish knavery as the heart sickens 
at? This, be it recollected, is a very different feeling 
from the disgust which is bred of satiety in worldly 
minds; or from the sentimental depression that may 
creep in moments of morbid reaction over the most 
robust natures. If you have it, it is abiding, not fitful; 
grave, not superficial ; tender, not cynical. It keeps pace 
with your growth in holiness. It stimulates you to gird 
yourself more tightly for labour, and to watch more 
patiently for the dawn. If you have it, I congratulate 
you. It is a healthful symptom of your religion that 
you are losing relish for the world, and learning to feel 
like an alien in the land of sin. 

For all such deeper loneliness Scripture offers to the 
Christian heart neither respite nor deliverance here. God 
forbid that we should ever be more at home beneath these 
skies, at least until the fire which is to purge all things 
shall have passed upon them, Till then, let us be as 
strangers upon our own earth. Have we not considered 
what it meant—that weary wandering of three genera- 
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tions of patriarchs in a land of promise, without so much 
as one footbreadth gotten in possession; not a foot- 
breadth, save yonder graveyard in Hebron? Does it not 
teach us that, sure though the earth be to the meek as 
its heirs in reversion, yet have they for the present only 
a tent-like hold upon it, owning nothing here as a per- 
manent possession, except those sepulchres by which we 
keep the earth in pledge ? 

None the less does my text bring to the devout heart 
a rich consolation. For it points before us on the path 
One who walked through this world’s night as lonely as 
we can be. It tells us what divine Companion kept 
step with the subject Son when He was most alone. It 
reminds us how the Son Himself now abides with us in 
our solitary hours, with unabridged divinity like His 
Father's wedded to the unforgotten sensibilities of His 
own human heart. Let us turn aside for a little to 
reflect how on earth He was content to share in the 
loneliness peculiar to His people, that now from heaven 
He might be able to succour; and while we meditate, 
may He guide the drops of comfort into those hearts 
that need them the most! 


ie 

I have already alluded to the loneliness inseparable 
from a spiritual life. To cherish such loves and hopes 
of heaven, such desires for God’s honour, such delight in 
Jesus’ grace, as you dare not drag from the sacred silence 
of the heart, is not that the burden of all the saints? 
To be a public Christian, and find that men receive the 
point of your appeals on a cushion of polite flattery, or 
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eat away your influence with the tooth of insinuation ; to 
feel that you cannot stoop to stir men by coarse, unworthy 
motives, and that they remain deaf to such as are holier; 
this is bad enough. It is worse when the iron comes 
nearer home. In your own domestic circle to meet with 
no response, but find on the contrary that your love for 
Christ and your faith in Him have severed you from the old 
cordial intimacy with parent or partner, with brother or 
friend: this is a heavier cross. Still, I think, not the 
heaviest. Worst of all, surely, when, through bigotry or 
prejudice, the bonds even of Christian fellowship are 
relaxed, and the large-hearted believer is made to feel 
that, by the very purity of his aims or the width of his 
charity, he has forfeited the confidence of his believing 
brethren and earned their suspicion. 

Such bitter experience has fallen to the lot of God’s 
noblest children in every age; it never yet fell so ex- 
haustively to any man’s lot as to Jesus Christ. Moses 
was a lonely man, because he had to deal with a mur- 
muring and fickle people. Job among his friends was 
lonely, because they quite failed to do him justice. Paul 
stood before Nero alone, because all men, even of the 
Christians, forsook him. Lonelier still was Jesus. Think 
how He bore in His heart all His days the magnificent 
secret of His Godhead. Think how He walked beneath 
the unspoken purpose of His life—His purpose to die for 
the sins of men. Think how His untainted soul dwelt 
in contact with sin, from which His recoil was as profound 
as His pity for it was vast. Think how His grand pre- 
vision, ranging free over the future of His kingdom and 
conscious of the harmony that presided over the purposes 
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of God, lifted Him upon a lone peak of thought, far 
above the partisanship, the eager greed, the materialistic 
scepticism, the narrow-minded ritualism, which seethed 
in Palestine at His feet. Such a life could not fail to 
be the loneliest ever lived. The loneliness of a public 
career? He knew it when, standing aloof from all the 
parties of His time, He rebuked each of them in turn, 
and was persecuted in turn by each. Loneliness in the 
home? He knew it when His townsfolk banished Him, 
and His brothers scoffed at Him, and even His mother 
doubted Him; and of all His friends He seemed to find 
an occasional refuge only with one orphaned family at 
Bethany. Loneliness of church life? Did He not know 
it when, just after the first supper-table had been left, 
He said to His disciples, “ Ye shall be scattered every 
man to his own, and shall leave Me alone” ? 

“Yet not alone.” Let it console us under our hidden 
hopes and fears, under weariness of sin, under unappre- 
ciated efforts to do good, under alienation and misunder- _ 
standing, to remember not only that He felt it all, but 
that in the midst of it all He drew into His bosom the 
sweet companionship of a heavenly Confidant and Father. 
To us, as to Him, shall the sense of such society prove 
balm to our pain and solace in our loneliness. 


IT, 


A special variety of spiritual solitude arises when a 
Christian is called to endure temptation. 

All temptation is a solitary thing. No doubt its out- 
ward occasion may be common to many, still the real 
force of the temptation is to be measured by what is 
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most personal to each man’s moral character—by the 
strength, that is to say, of his private desires, and by the 
peculiar fitness of the occasion for exciting such desire 
in him. Every man is tempted when he is drawn away 
by his own lust. The struggle, therefore, must be within. 
Although you may be exposed to similar trials with me, 
you can be no judge of the severity which they possess 
for me. ach of us has to fight his own battle, and to 
fight it alone. 

This is especially true, I think, of such temptations as 
are peculiar to Christian life; such, I mean, as are directed, 
not against that common basis of morality which we all 
admit, but against the spirituality which marks the reli- 
gious character. A devout person is often drawn, like 
others, into compliance with a base desire or the undue 
gratification of his passions. But the danger is usually a 
more subtle one. The tempter seeks to dim the good 
man’s vision of divine realities, to relax the grasp of his 
faith, and to expel from him the spirit of devotion till he 
has reduced him to the level of reputable morality. Now 
in such assaults—be the immediate object to insinuate 
doubt, or preoccupy the affections with secular business, 
or divert attention from sacred duties—a Christian can 
expect little aid and hardly any companionship from man. 
This subtle evil has access to you in your secret hours. 
It comes as a spiritual adversary to your spirit. In the 
multitude of your thoughts within you, you are alone with 
it. The tempter and you are together in a wilderness of 
temptation. What a solitude is that! When no eye can 
see what horrid questionings are rising within, no ear hear 
the blasphemous thoughts that dart through the soul, nor 
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any even of those who observe you closely can guess how 
softly you are being lapped into a carnal sleep ! 
My tempted brother, remember One who was in all 


y points like you. | Alone He was in His wilderness with 


the devil; alone upon the mountain; alone in the 
garden; alone on the cross. He knows what it is to 
have the inner life of trust in the unseen Father stormed 
by hosts of suspicions and misgivings ; to have the stead- 
fastness of one’s obedience tested by the dread of mortal 
anguish and the lures of fleshly ease. Blessed be God, He 
was not left quite alone even in the solitude of His temp- 
tations ; and the same divine succour which He enjoyed 
He is able to extend to you. Who would not bear the 
loneliness that he might taste such fellowship? It is 
when no man stands by us that our Joseph discovers 
Himself to His brethren; and the presence of Jehovah 


is a secret place! ~ 


Li 


There is a loneliness in sorrow. Deep grief loves 
silence and retirement. When a man would weep, he 
goes apart to do it. The tempestuous wailing of Oriental 
peoples is either an overdone utterance by which genuine 
grief seeks to exhaust itself through its own vehemence, 
or it is a ceremonial survival of what was at first meant 
to be a tribute to the dead, rather than a relief to the 
living. Job, sitting on the ground seven days and 
nights without one word being spoken; David, shut in 
a chamber pver the gateway and covering his face for 
Absalom: these examples tell us better of the instincts 
of extreme sorrow. Not because it is better thus to 
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weep alone, but because we must. No one knows so 
well as the mourner himself that in the first bitter hour 
of his desolation he must be beyond the sympathy of 
happier men. Why, then, should the sacredness of his 
grief be profaned by the presence of the unsympathising ? 
Better to be alone, since lonely he must needs be. 

Yet fellowship is not uncraved even in such extremity. 
It is a boon to know of fellow-mourners, who, in their own 
degree and at a corresponding interval, are keeping time 
with the pauses of our grief. The widow alone in the 
inmost chamber with her dead is soothed by the decent 
sympathy of the funeral guests without. It was some- 
thing to Job that the three friends sat with him in the 
dust, if only they would hold their peace. How exqui- 
sitely did the true manhood of our Lord reveal itself on 
that night of His sorrow, when He bade eight out of the 
eleven “sit here while I go and pray yonder;” then, 
taking the more intimate three a little farther, He 
desired them also to tarry here and watch with Him; 
putting at last “about a stone’s cast” between even 
them and His lonely anguish! Is there not somethin 
delicately true in this central solitude, girdled with this 
gradation of sympathy? Where is the mourner who 
has not experienced the twofold desire: desire for a 
solitude within, that is felt to be indispensable ; desire 
for fellowship within reach, as near at hand as may be, 
about a stone’s cast off? — 

Surely there is a precious solace for the sorrowing 
believer in the knowledge that all his feelings have thus 
been felt before him. Are you weeping alone because 
the grave holds your friends? His friend also died. 
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Is yours the more bitter loneliness of one who once had 
fortune, and favour, and friendships which were pleasant 
and looked lasting, but who has lived to see them all in 
some gusty day of calamity scattered to their own, till 
he is left on the ashes of consumed affections and 
quenched hopes—alone? An hour was at hand when 
He spoke the text in which danger was to scatter His 
timorous followers as an October wind blows the leaves 
from the tree. Yet He who could face that trial with 
the assurance that One above would never leave Him 
entirely alone, knows how to save you by the angel of 
His presence. Here is inward society in the close 
kindly fellowship of one sleepless Watcher and untiring 
Friend, whose sympathy thrills to the faintest pulse of 
sorrow, and is able to bear us up in the faint sickness of 
exceeding desolation. 


LV 


Exactly in proportion to the preciousness of a divine 
Presence, is the unspeakable solitude of the divine 
absence. 

I can fancy some burdened soul bemoaning itself thus: 
“Tt is all true; blessed truth for those whom it may 
concern, ‘There can be no loneliness where God is near. 
Set me on any waste of dried-up love; make me the 
centre of an alien universe; His presence would make 
that desert bloom. Yet each word which speaks com- 
fort to others serves only to aggravate my distress; for 
my distress is that the Lord is not with me. He whose 
society fills the solitude of other men hath left me alone, 
and who shall fill His place ?” 
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Do you know anything of this experience? Thus 
one describes it :— 


“My days are consumed like smoke ;” 
‘““My heart is smitten and withered like grass ;” 
“TJ am like a pelican of the wilderness ; 

I am like an owl of the desert ; 

I watch, and am as a sparrow 

Alone upon the housetop.” 


Here\at last we seem to have got past the limit of even 
divine society. When the presence of God is apprehended 
only as a presence of displeasure, then the soul has lost 
the last friend she had, and looks out into the darkness 
of a void, untrodden land. 

Yet has the forlorn soul, under such loneliness of 
desertion, any right to say that it is passed beyond the 
fellow-feeling of the Son of God? Here, also, has He not 
been before us? Mysterious companionship in solitude ! 
Once He, too, stood here, just on the extreme verge where, 
last of all, even the Father seemed about to be no longer 
with Him. Out into an absolute loneliness of outer 
darkness He peered; He crossed the liné; He lost the 
consciousness of that Presence, and felt Himself for the 
first time alone indeed, bereft of that secret inward Inti- 
mate whose conscious sympathy had sustained Him in 
every eatlier solitude: “ My God, My God, why hast Thou 
forsaken Me ?” 

Is it nothing to thee, forsaken child of God, to listen 
to that cry from Him, out there before thee in the deso- 
late dark? Nothing to be sure that the very Son of the 
Highest shared for thee this supreme loss, and for thee 


tasted this death of deaths? Surely in your fancied 
NA 
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abandonment by Heaven, you cannot be so utterly alone, 
unremembered and uncared for, as you imagine! For if 
He, too, went through such an awful experience, must 
He not be drawn to watch you in it with the interest of 
fellow-feeling? Be that then a stay to thy faith, and a 
remnant of hope until these shadows flee away! O 
Brother born for this adversity! O Friend that sticketh 
closer than any brother ! 


Thus have we found the comforting society of an expe- 
rienced Saviour to be the best solace under every form of 
Christian loneliness. 

I cannot forget, before I close, that one solitary passage 
is yet to come in the history of us all alike, which none 
of us, believer or unbeliever, has yet known. We must 
die alone. They who survive can bear us company 
“only to the river side.” Kind arms may pillow the 
departing, and kind eyes watch each labouring breath; 
but who of the living can tell what dying is? We have 
stood close to the entrance of that valley; its gloom was 
too dense to penetrate. When one by one the tent-cords 
are loosened or rent, and for each step this world recedes 
another world draws nigh, till all the known is lost and 
the unimagined is come, and alone the man steps out into 
the unknown—alone before his God! 

Blessed be God for Him who, being God, died as a 
man dieth. He knows that way which we must go; and 
we will fear no evil that may hide itself even within that 
terrible solitude, for Thou art with us. 

And blessed be God that our lonely deathbed is to be 
for those who are Christ’s the end of our loneliness. 
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Once the believer hath escaped from the body, he is at 
home with the Lord. No longer alone in an evil world ; 
no longer alone in a wrestle with invisible adversaries ; 
no longer alone in the emptiness of grief; no longer alone 
beneath God’s hidden face! But at home, where family 
sympathies make concealment needless and coldness im- 
possible; where the perfect interpenetration of human 
spirits is rendered possible by the perfect enjoyment of 
the love of God; where scattering selfishness hath given 
place for ever to the union of love, and that prayer hath 
been heard, “I in them and Thou in Me, that they may 
be made perfect in one.” eas: 


XXIV. 


“WEEP NOT.” 
A FuNERAL SERMON. 


‘* When the Lord saw her, He had compassion on her, and said unto 
her, Weep not.” —LUKE Vii. 13. 


AS\S you pursue the old central road from 
Galilee to Jerusalem, you come down at 
last from the Galilean highlands upon the 


mst, great valley of Jezreel, running across the 
ef from the Jordan to the sea. The point where the 
road strikes the valley is just where Mount Tabor thrusts 
itself forward into the plain like a promontory; and as 
you wind down by Tabor’s wooded skirts, you look across 
a very green hollow at its foot to a long, low, bare ridge 
which rises only some four or five miles before you. 
This green hollow, rich in cornfields and olive-yards, is 
an offshoot of the great plain; and the low ridge, so 
erassless and grey, is Little Hermon, one of the little 
hills which rise out of the midst of the plain. Right up 
the face of it you see your road before you, up to the 
walls of a small village whose solitary gate spans the 
highway. The village is Nain; and it was by this road 
Jesus was travelling afoot that day when, as He and His 
company of disciples and curious followers were toiling 
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up the steep, flinty, and unscreened ascent, a mourning 
procession was seen pouring, out from the village gate 
and coming down the hill to meet them. 

It was not the usual clamour of the hired wailers 
which roused more than was usual the interest of our 
Lord; nor the large crowd of good-hearted villagers who 
had turned out to show respect to the widow; nor even 
that which these men are carrying in the front, a thing 
which, wherever it is seen, makes the face of the most 
thoughtless solemn. But behind the bier, in widow’s 
weeds, bent down by age and feebleness, silent but for 
her sobs, came pacing with slow step one lonely woman, 
who was a picture of the deepest human grief; and when 
His eye read her story, and His heart fathomed her 
anguish, He had compassion on her. Once before she 
had gone out at this gate, bearing to the grave the dead 
strength and joy of her life, the light of her eyes and 
desire of her heart. But then there went small feet by 
her side, making hopeful music in the pauses of grief. 
Since then she has toiled for her boy. The widow's 
solitude has been relieved, and a new spring found for 
her love and energy, as she watched him grow and felt 
his sinews harden for labour. Who knew, save Jesus, 
as He looked at her, what treasures of affection were 
lavished on the lad, or what brave words of cheer she 
heard from him, promising repayment of a mother’s 
service by the support of her old age? Who knew how 
the young life which had grown up beneath her shadow 
was coming to outgrow the parent shelter, and from 
being nursed had begun to wreath strong guardian arms 
of manhood round her, and to nurse her in the bosom of 
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manhood’s love? Who knew how these two were knit 
in lovely dependence, the one on the other, the old life 
budding into second greenness through sympathy with 
the young? But he was dead. All was gone now and 
over; the beauty of his manliness, the warm words of 
his voice, the stay of his counsel and strength, all gone. 
Widowhood a second time; and this time with no hope 
of budding green again. So she led the way once more 
to that dank vault in the limestone rock betwixt this 
and Endor, where the drops drop dolefully on the dead, 
to lay him in the next niche by his dead father: and in 
the next? For after she goes home to a lonely old age 
of want and struggle, what hope shall kindle her cottage 
gloom as by its cold hearth she nurses the wounds of 
her heart ? what hope save the next niche in the lime- 
stone rock ? 

It is not wonderful that He had compassion on sorrow 
like this. Could He forget as He looked at her that He 
was Himself the son of a widow, and the stay of her 
widowhood ? or fail to foresee the day, only some months 
distant, the noon of which should see His own mother’s 
heart pierced with the sword as she stood by His dolorous 
cross, of which the eve should weep over her as she 
followed His body to its rocky grave? But forasmuch 
as He Himself must die that dead men may live; and 
forasmuch as His mother was soon to weep over His 
grave that all mourning mothers might thenceforth weep 
less bitterly, therefore He went forward to this widow, 
and, with a voice in which there must have trembled a 
strange tenderness, said only unto her, “Weep not!” 

These two words were all He said. They were pre- 
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sently interpreted to the widow of Nain by the miracle 
which gave her back her son. They have been since 
interpreted for us by the resurrection of the Lord Himself, 
and by all the ight which has been cast on death, and on 
the state beyond it, and on the day of general rising, and 
on eternal life. They lead us into the whole of that large 
consolation which Christ’s Gospel brings to every Christian 
who sits and mourns beside his dead; for He who had 
compassion then on one mourning woman has compassion 
now from His regal station upon each of His bereaved 
members throughout His Church, and sends into the 
bruised heart of each such strengthening, hopeful truths 
as are a practical reiteration of His words at Nain, bidding 
us also weep not. 

I shall presently endeavour to suggest how it is that 
the Christian mourner for his Christian dead is thus by 
Christ comforted. Only we must first, in few words, 
cuard ourselves against misunderstanding this dissuasive 
from weeping, for there are would-be comforters on earth 
who quite misread these words of Jesus, and repeat them 
in another sense than His. 

There are people, for example, who rebuke those who 
weep much for their dead because they do not think 
death a very terrible thing, or the sorrow which it works 
very hard to comfort. “ What end does weeping serve ?” 
they ask; “all men must die.” It is not Christ’s way 
to comfort by making light of grief and death. For I 
have observed that those who speak so, and are sur- 
prised when, not women only, but strong men, weep sore 
and long, and who count this a weakness, or making too 
much of a common loss, are persons who either have 
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never loved much, or, if they love, have never lost. As 
love is, so is sorrow. He who has tasted both in their 
power; who, having with all the strength of a strong 
heart loved once, has had his loved one torn away by 
cruel black death, he will not wonder at any weeping 
which refuses to be easily comforted. We may be sure 
that Christ does not. His own love is too intense; His 
own sorrow has been too awful. Death is not in His 
eyes a gentle or a sheht thing. He made us for life; 
He gave us love that we might be happy in living; He 
meant us to live and love and rejoice in love and life: 
and when, through the fatal perversion which sin has 
wrought, this unnatural thing death must needs come in 
as a “last enemy,” to rend the companionships of love, 
and silence the glad voices of the living, and tear our 
feeble fingers asunder from their clasped hold; when He 
robs us of our treasure to bury it in the earth, and makes 
all our poor rest of life a maimed and blasted and black- 
ened thing; Christ, who made us and is one of us, knows 
what that means. It is in no cold tone of pitiful con- 
tempt, with no touch of impatience or upbraiding, that 
He says to any one, “ Weep not.” 

Neither are we to understand Christ so as if He 
thought it an ungodly thing to weep. I have heard 
good men speak as if the patience of a Christian were to 
be seen in the dryness of his eyes; and I have geen iron- 
willed men, beside their children’s coffins, do more vio- 
lence to their own nature than ever a tortured savage 
warrior before his torturers, forcing themselves to seem 
cool, and speaking with a voice which would not falter, 
though I knew that within heartstrings were breaking. 
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Doubtless there is a decent reserve which makes it 
natural to cloak emotion from spectators, though this 
constraint, too, may become unnatural. But not even 
alone will some men weep. God knows it is not wrong 
to sorrow. Tears are no sin. “Jesus wept.” Alas for 
this caricature of Christianity which freezes up the 
moisture of human eyes, and presumes to gird in the 
dead swathings of indifference that big and very living 
heart of humanity which God hath bidden swell and 
overflow in all purity of joy and grief! Alas for the 
piety which thinks to pay God a service of dutiful sub- 
mission when it chokes its sobs and veils the bursting 
heart beneath a smooth dry face! 

Jesus assuages the spring of grief within, does not 
chide the overflow of tears. But neither does He mean 
fully to assuage our grief here and now. So much of 
comfort is for earth, available at once to make more 
tolerable the losses of this life: so much of it is kept 
for the life to come. When our Lord bade that widow 
dry her tears, it was in anticipation of the deed He was 
about to do. Words are very impotent without deeds. 
His practical victory over death and restoration of the 
dead to her eyes and arms, stood at the back of His com- 
forting address, and but for this there had been no com- 
fort in it. One who cannot give back the lost has in 
truth no right to bid us “ weep not;” and till the lost is 
given back, the heart cannot quite cease to mourn. There 
is, therefore, a very profound and true sense in which 
Christ does not undertake as yet to stay the weeping of 
His bereaved. It is written of another place than earth, 
that there “ God shall wipe away all tears;” there only: 
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and the reason is, that only there will God restore to us 
our lost and mourned. It would, therefore, be a great 
mistake were we to vex ourselves as if we had missed 
the comforts of Christ because the burden of a great grief 
is never quite lifted off the heart all life through. With 
all very great losses I suppose it must be so. The days 
are never so fair as they were before. The lost are not 
found again. Their place is empty to the end. But this 
does not hinder us from drawing out of Christ’s truth and 
the hopes of His Gospel a measure of consolation which 
is even now quite invaluable, which can be got from 
nothing else, and which, while it takes out of even the 
first sharp darts of anguish their bitterest sting, mellows 
later regret into something which puts on a look of bless- 
edness. The chastened and purified sorrow of a bereaved 
Christian is sorrow still, but it has more of heaven in it 
than many things which men call joys. 


What, then, is the comfort which even now the Gospel 
of our Saviour mingles with the mourning of His people? 
What advantage has the Christian under bereavement? 
and wherein does he sorrow not as others ? 

In the first place, The Gospel has entirely changed the 
character of death to the departed themselves. 

So long as death falls on one in unforgiven sin, it is 
nothing else but the cutting short of that person’s respite- 
time in this place of hope, where God’s longsuffering waits 
on the sinner’s repenting, and God’s forbearance forbears 
to strike. Such death as this, the death of an impeni- 
tent person, has that about it, the dreadfulness and sgor- 
rowfulness of which utterly dwarf all other elements of 
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sorrow. It is the knell of hope. It is the conclusive, 
definitive sealing of guilt on the conscience. It is the 
beginning of hell. To such dead, who do not die in the 
Lord, death is a messenger of supreme terror, for it is the 
pursuivant of justice, haling the hapless accused to judg- 
ment and to prison. No other moment in any creature’s 
experience can be charged with such unspeakable mourn- 
fulness as the moment of a bad man’s transit from the 
place of mercy to the place of wrath. This is the sting 
of such a death, unrenounced and unpardoned sin. If it 
is thus my friend has died, how shall I be comforted? I 
who remain have lost much in losing further fellowship 
aud sweet human love; but my loss is beggarly in com- 
parison of his who is dead, and in dying has lost hope 
for evermore, and immunity from the wrath of God, and 
earth’s common mercies, and the offer of salvation—has 
lost his all, and is lost himself for ever. There is mad- 
ness in the thought. God help—yet how shall even God 
help 2—the mourners whom death is stinging with such 
merciless stings! 

Thank God, the Christian’s is a stingless death. Since 
the guilt of those we mourn was cleansed in the blood 
of Christ, and their pardon sealed by the Holy Ghost, 
death did not come to them as an officer of justice, but 
as an angel of peace. He came to loose the prison-bands 
of clay and set them free to go home to their Father's 
house. He came to discharge them from a fight of faith 
which was too burdensome, and his pale hand set on their 
brows the likeness of a crown. He came with the Lord's 
message of “ Well done! it is enough,” and bade them 
enter into His joy. We cannot enter in after them, not 
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even in fancy, nor realise their sublime contentment, their 
exaltation above passion and failure and regret, their 
larger knowledge, their vision of God, their rapture of 
praise. But we know that death has ‘been gain. Not 
for one moment, not in the wildest tumult, nor in the 
blankest desolation of grief, would one invade these upper 
dwelling-places. if one could, to fetch back the lost, or 
dim their blessedness by the breathings’ of an earthly 
sorrow, 

Let us balance in our heart the loss and gain. Loss 
to us for all the rest of life of all the joy of love, and all 
that the lost ones were to us, and all that their presence 
would have brought to lighten and to cheer the future: 
a very great loss to us; let no man think to make it less. 
Yet the loss is ours, not theirs. Theirs is pure gain; not 
loss. And so much greater is their gain than our loss, 
that setting that over against this, we cannot, dare not, 
say Death nay. Who are we that we should set up our 
earthly grief, sore and lifelong as it is, against a loved 
one’s heavenly gladness? O selfish heart, bear silently 
thy burden and rejoice in secret at the lost one’s joy. 
Why should I not? Love is more gladdened by another’s 
gladness than grieved for its own trouble. It was go 
when both dwelt here, and now that one is taken, why 
should I not be as much comforted in the greater joy 
which the taken one hath gained, as I am grieved for that 
which the left one hath lost? Thus let us pique love 
itself to cure its own wounds, and measure our love, not 
by the selfish standard of its sorrow, but by the nobler 
comfort which it works. 

I have spoken as if present bereavement were all loss; 
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but we are not to forget that Christ’s Gospel has a power. 
of transmuting even that into gain. It is not more won- 
derful for the king of terrors to be turned for those who 
die into an angel of light, than it is for bereavement to 
be turned for those who live into a blessing. God did 
two kindnesses at one stroke when he bereft you of your 
beloved: one kindness to him; another kindness to you. 
To him, the perfecting of character and bestowal of bliss; 
to you, ripening of character and preparation for bliss. 
Perhaps you do not yet feel that the fruits of chastening 
have been wrought in you; perhaps others see though 
you do not feel them. But bereaved Christians all know 
that God’s blows are never ill-meant and never meaning- 
less. He is too kind to afflict without some end worthy 
of the pain; too wise to inflict a pain which is not 
adapted to its end. The persuasion which faith has of 
this, though it cannot in the least lessen the pain of 
bereavement, is yet a considerable stay to one’s spirit in 
helping one to bear it. I can make up my mind stead- 
fastly to live on in the darkened house, and plod through 
the round of now weary and unwelcome duty, and con- 
tentedly be a stranger to such joys as others know, and 
bear till the end my appointed burden, when I am sure 
that it is thus and not otherwise our Father sees it pos- 
sible for me also to become a partaker of His holiness 
and a child of His house. If the residence of one I love 
with God for a little rather than with me, is to be a 
means of loosening my hold on vain gains of earth, of 
endearing Christ to me and enriching heaven, of provok- 
ing me to swifter labour that I may the sooner follow, of 
training my will to accept God’s, and of mellowing my 
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heart into tenderness for others who suffer as I do; if 
these and such like gains are to be mine through that 
event which has already brought still higher, even infi- 
nite gain to one whom I love more than myself; have I 
not ample and abounding reasons for affectionate acquies- 
cence and silent praise? Loss is loss; it is idle to call 
it gain: yet losses such as these, so wisely sent, so piously 
improved, are better than gains. 

Now, by such sweet solaces of sorrow as these two 
(the “far better” estate of the departed, to wit, and the 
kindly meaning of divine chastisement to the surviving), 
Christ leads us forward to the hope of a yet future and 
still grander consolation. These earthly comforts are not 
enough, The heart asks more. It is well, it is much, 
to know that since my friend and I have been sundered 
so widely apart, out of all reach of one another, the change 
is for him most blessed, and for me even, if I use it well, 
may be wholesome. But you mock affection if you ask 
it to accept that as a full and final antidote to grief. 
What! be satisfied to know that he is well, though 
absent, and dry one’s tears and sit down content. Is there 
to be no meeting, then, no recovery from the robber 
death, no renewal of fellowship, no possessing of the loved 
again? No; love never can be at rest until it has whom 
it loves. Absence is anguish. 

“ For this alone on Death I wreak 
The wrath that garners in my heart ; 


He put our lives so far apart, 
We cannot hear each other speak :” * 


and till the death-sundered lives are brought again to- 


* In Memoriam, \xxxi. 
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gether, the wrong which death has done never can be 
called undone, nor can the complaining cry of the bereaved 
be stilled. God knows that only this will comfort; and 
therefore He has given predictions and pledges of a day 
of such resurrection and reunion as shall overpay our 
waiting, and turn sorrow, not into contentment, but into 
rapture. 

It was a prediction of this which Jesus gave that day 
at Nain by the resurrection of the dead son and his 
reunion to his mother. Look at the scene: it is the pic- 
ture of a greater. There stands a mourner whom He 
would comfort. To do so He must send forth His voice, 
ringing through the halls of Hades as the voice of a king, 
and from the mysterious abodes of the disembodied bid 
one spirit back to where the dumb clay was lying in the 
uncovered coffin, its young face pale and beautiful in the 
sunshine with the sharp lines of death. This He must 
do first; and He did it, and in doing it declared Himself 
our effectual Comforter. See how He reigns as King over 
the royalties of death. Into the world so double-bolted 
against us that we can but stand awe-struck on this side 
and peer into the shadow and hearken for His coming 
back, into that world He goes a conqueror and returns 
with a trophy; and so He links the unknown kingdom 
of shadows to our country of the sunlight, and wears both 
crowns upon His single brow. Having raised to life, He 
gives the lost one back to love. It might not have been 
so. There might have been no room for fellowship 
betwixt one who had been dead and her who had not 
died. When in broad light the dead eyes opened, and 
dead hands struggled to be free, and the dead man sat up 
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to look around and mutter ghastly questions, harsh and 
weird in the silence, “fear came upon all,” and for a 
moment the mother who bore him shrank, perhaps, to 
take him from the cold arms of death. But Jesus broke 
the silence by His own soft human voice, and brought the 
awe-struck people to present human interests, and ten- 
derly gave her son into the widow’s embrace, and unbound, 
too, I think, the fountain of tears which fear had frozen, 
and set her on transports of gladness, and on a return of 
the arrested procession, with haste and triumph, back 
through the welcoming arches and up the familiar street 
to the old home where these two were to be once more 
the stay and the light of each other’s life, dwelling thence- 
forth in fellowship made all the sweeter and more sacred 
for its mournful break and its mysterious renewal. 

This is a picture of the diviner comfort which Jesus 
has in store for His bereaved; but its lines are feeble, 
and its colours faint. Properly speaking, this was not 
resurrection at all. Like all other cases told of in history, 
save one, this rising from the dead was brief reanimation, 
not resurrection; reprieve, not redemption from death. 
The widow’s son rests to-day by his father in the rock. 
In all history there is but one solitary fact to testify to 
the possibility, and pledge the accomplishment, of a final 
rising of human bodies in reconstructed form and immortal 
strength. The resurrection of Christ Himself is that 
which guarantees the ultimate unpeopling of every tomb, 
including that “vast and wandering grave,” the sea. His 
risen body presents the type of every reconstructed Chris- 
tian body. His glorified life is the source and pledge of 
their life in glory. For this recall from death by the 
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archangel’s voice to Christ’s own deathless and _ trans- 
figured immortality, as for the deepest, grandest, and last 
of our consolations, Christ bids us hope. Arise, my 
mourning brother, shake off the dust, and look. Shall 
you elect to have your tears wiped away as the widow’s 
were at Nain? I think not. I know how one’s secular 
love, this foolish, fainting, yearning heart of flesh cries out 
for their return even as they were, and would welcome 
them back to its arms, and hold them with triumph and 
rejoicing as the lost treasure found. But such love is a 
child, as the ancients feigned it, and its eyes are bandaged. 
Christ has taught men a manher, nobler love for the dead. 
He has put eyes of faith into us, and given us far glimpses 
into a better joy.to be revealed, in the hope of which we 
wait. To get the beloved back from heaven to earth, 
here to spell through a few more blundering and painful 
days beside us, and then have a second time to die, who 
would have his weeping stanched after this fashion, if he 
might? Letter to weep on a little longer alone, and wait 
for that day when the sacred dust shall put on incorrup- 
tion and glory and power and spirituality, and shall arise 
with His own dead body; that then, with organs of sur- 
passing aptitude for service and enjoyment, the fellowship 
of love may be renewed in a world without a grave. 

As Christ teaches us to expect a “better resurrection ” 
for our dead, so also for ourselves to look for better re- 
union. Not by their coming back to be for a little while 
longer with us, is the craving heart to be appeased, but 
by our going to be for ever with them. This is best. It 
is not meet that souls who have been advanced in purity 


and honour should descend from their lofty seats in the 
Z 
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city of God and be subjected anew to taint and grief. 
That were to go back, to lose ground; it were loss and 
calamity, not gain. But it is most seemly that we should 
follow and be in our turn advanced, as they have been, 
from sinful earth to holy heaven, from mean homes to 
God’s palace, from conflict to victory, from tumult to 
repose, from tears to joy. When this change shall have 
been consummated in us, we shall be once more, what we 
are not now, their worthy and equal companions. Compa- 
nionship has been forcibly broken, and, which is worse, 
made unsuitable, by their elevation. Only love lives on 
undying and unlessened; nor do I believe that celestial 
life, with its broader interests and its spiritual and by us 
inconceivable occupations, will have more power to make 
their love decay than earthly duties have over ours. They 
who loved us, love us still, as we still love ; for Christ 
has made the love of those who are in Him immortal as 
themselves: and the reopening of interrupted intercourse 
in the hour of our reunion will be as welcome and natural 
as though no weary years of separation had been interposed. 
Blessed love, which death cannot kill, which links earth to 
heaven, and keeps a spirit in bliss and a man in flesh still 
one in indissoluble bonds! Blessed fellowship, which, 
resumed in part when we shall be as they are now, will 
be perfected into the uttermost intercourse and oneness of 
which our compound nature is capable, when their bodies 
and ours being alike transfigured, we shall live no longer 
as disembodied blest, but shall see, and know, and touch, 
and dwell together as the raised and changed. Now we 
are sad and heavy, for we dwell apart; but Jesus has 
compassion on us, as He had upon the widow; and He 
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tenderly encourages us to be patient and to wait, because 
with such hopes as these He leads us, greatly longing, 
forward to a day, when He shall give back our lost beloved 
to our eternal embrace, and us also to theirs, the glorified 
to the glorified, to be for ever one. Then He shall wipe 
away all tears from our eyes, and say otherwise and more 
effectually than He did at Nain, “ Weep not!” 


XXYV. 
THE SAVIOUR’S SORROW OVER LOST MEN. 


“‘Q Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that killest the prophets, and 
stonest them which are sent unto thee, how often would I have 
gathered thy children together even as a hen gathereth her chickens 
under her wings, and ye would not! ”—MATT. xxiii. 37. 


SS|HEN He spoke these words, it was the even- 
| ing of His last day’s work. He had been 
bringing His ministry among His country- 
men to a close by a roll of woes against 
their spiritual wickednesses. Now He was going to sit 
yonder on the side of Olivet, just over against the Temple, 
and gaze on the last red light of sunset flushing its 
pinnacles, and talk of its ruin, and tribulation coming, 
and how “not one stone should be left upon another,” till 
the sun goes down before Him in the west, and the night 
falls. It is the last evening; and ere He goes He lingers. 
“His repentings are kindled together.” A pause; and 
His judgment sermon breaks down in sorrow. The 
thunder of His woes dissolves in rain. It was so hard 
to give up the thankless people; and, withdrawing the 
blessing of His presence, to leave them their house— 
theirs, no longer His—desolate. Who knows this burden 
of rejected love, of fruitless effort, of awful apprehension ? 
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the burden of a Saviour for men who will not be saved ? 
Let him tell us the bitterness of that moment when Jesus 
stood, lingering, by the Temple Gate, to stretch back His 
arms in one last pleading, and pour out His soul in a 
farewell lament—a gush of pitiful affection and the 
sorrow of a breaking heart. “O J erusalem, Jerusalem, .” 
thou that killest the prophets and stonest them that are 
sent unto thee, how often would I have gathered thy 
children together even as a hen gathereth her chickens 
under her wings, and ye would not!” 


I. Words like these, spoken at such a moment, let us 
see, as far as words can do, into the innermost of Jesus’ 
heart. They are a wonderful expression of His deep- 
seated desire to save from ruin the worst of men, to save 
the unwilling, to save to the very last. : 

(a.) If ever excess of guilt could have alienated the 
Saviour and. steeled Him against mercy, it must have 
been Jerusalem’s. Her privileges had been surpassing. 
The centre of God’s worship, the capital of God’s elect, to 
her citizens revelations had been given with a prodigality 
which almost wearies us. God had (in Old Testament 
words) “risen early and sent her” prophets through long 
millenniums. At last His Son had bent on her His own 
most painstaking labour these years past. Nothing could 
exceed her advantages except her crimes. These were 
red. Her resistance to divine light and to the men who 
brought it to her had mounted to rejection, cruelty, and 
murder. The holiest blood shed on earth was in her 
skirts. Her very name was murderess of prophets. Even 
while He spoke, she was on the eve of mounting into her 
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niche of infamy above all other criminals by daring to 
kill Himself—the God of her salvation. 

These things were in His thoughts, they were on His 
lips. It was in express allusion to them He spoke when, 
addressing her as a murderess, drunk with saintly blood, 
He said, “ How often would I have gathered thy children!” 
I daresay I am speaking to some who think themselves, 
and who are, sinful enough. But if I speak to one who 
feels himself to be too bad for pardon, I bid him to be of 
good heart. I have comfort for the worst. Make your- 
self as bad as you will, worse than Jerusalem you cannot 
be, for it had plucked the very crown of wickedness ; and 
He would have gathered it. Fear not for sins, therefore. 
Nor think that it is your interest to hide the evil things 
of which you do repent you; to hide them, I say, or to 
excuse them, or to forget them. No. Set them rather 
before your own hearts, that you may repent the better. 
And set them before His pure face, who will not turn 
His face away. In full sight and knowledge of them 
all, uncloaked, naked in their uncleanness, He desires to 
gather, He waits to forgive. 

(2.) But, if sinners’ sins cannot destroy Christ’s willing- 
ness to save them, neither can their unwillingness to be 
saved. Hot love rushes out of a man’s heart sometimes 
with a great thought of generous well-doing ; but coming 
against a cold indifferent object, who needs, indeed, but 
does not wish, your help, it cools at the contact and 
forgets to bless. If the needy shut himself up from 
bounty, who would not withhold his hand? God would 
not. His love is fed out of too deep and plentiful a 
spring within His own nature. It must overflow, and 
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yet is kept ever full by gushings up of love that are ever 
new; so that no carelessness, no, nor downright refusal 
on our part, hath any force to make it fail and dry. 
Evil men may harden themselves against good. Many 
of us probably are doing it every day; and so long as we 
do, we must be ungathered by the arms of our Saviour’s 
willing love: but we cannot get the victory over His 
patient willingness by provoking Him into impatience. 
You thrust the outstretched arms away : they are stretched 
out still. You say, “I will not:” He still says, “I 
will.” He would that you would; prays you to turn; 


waits for your turning; grieves that you will not; but 


f=) 
watches to welcome with joy the first poor timid tokens 
of your heart’s relenting. Thus He maintains His divine 
supremacy of love; offering to the spiritual universe the 
stupendous contrast of a willing God and an unwilling 
sinner. | 

(c.) Refusal, then, does not overbear this extraordinary 
desire of God to save us. Neither can delay out-weary 
it. On the contrary, time only tests to the utmost the 
sincerity of the divine mercy. The perseverance of the 
Saviour is the measure of His love. When we see how, 
not content with one bare offer of salvation to unwilling 
men, He renews and reiterates His messages, till at last 
He has to cry, “How often!” as though they had got 
past all hope of counting; we begin to understand that 
with God it is no mere willingness to save, no cold 
passive content to be a Friend and Saviour, so men do 
greatly desire it; not any half-hearty consent to another's 
proposal, or yielding to the importunity of our strong 
supplications. No, in God's name, never that; but, in 
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good truth, our salvation is with Him a matter of inti- 
mate personal desire, for sake of which He supplicates 
us, and must make and repeat His efforts to win us with 
almost infinite persistency, and can put up with such 
rebuffs as would outwear all common endurance. Jesus’ 
memory is here heard reaching back along the life of the 
Hebrew people into the dim days of old, recounting the 
mercies of centuries, and laying at the door of this latest 
generation the long-gathering guilt of their fathers. Yet 
never had He watched over Israel to bless it’ with such 
intense longings of love, or stretched out more eager 
wings to shelter, than now in these last days of personal 
ministry. As if to prove that thanklessness only sharpens 
a kindness which is divine, the last were the most loving 
calls. Even as you sometimes see privileges thicken 
round a white-headed sinner as his end draws on; even 
as, in these times of the world’s old age, God is pealing 
old truth with unaccustomed power in the ears of men ; 
so had Jesus been for months, especially for four days 
back, redoubling His urgency of appeal to a common- 
wealth which was rushing upon its ruin. N ay, I cannot 
but feel that in this farewell wail itself, with its touch- 
ing pathos, and its reluctance to seal the city’s doom, 
there was meant to be one last appeal so powerful in its 
exceeding tenderness, that it might have melted for very 
pity the great stones of the Temple, or the hearts which 
were harder than they. 


II. In the next place, this language of the departing 
Saviour tells us how He blesses those who will be 
gathered. 
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Strong love like His is gentle as it is strong. Only 
let the mighty Lover, who made you, gather you to Him- 
self, and you will see how He will cradle you like a 
mother. For when these bursting words of His tell 
what He would have done with Jerusalem’s citizens, if 
they would have let Him, they shed light into such secret 
nests of home-tenderness and of low, sweet love, that 
nothing can be more precious or more wonderful. What 
wouldst Thou, Lord? “I would have gathered thy chil- 
dren together, even as a hen gathereth her chickens under 
her wings.” 

The very image has His own softness in it. To be 
sure, it was nothing new to speak of God’s care for men 
as the wings of a bird. Of old, as Moses sang before he 
died, Israel had been carried by Jehovah across pathless 
sand-drifts, as an eagle’s fledglings are borne upon her 
strong broad pinions through the desert air,—softly 
carried, safely, grandly, to its rest. To the faithful of 
every later age, Jehovah’s perpetual keeping was sym- 
bolised in the widespread golden wings of Cherubim, 
which cast their shade down upon the Mercy-Seat of the 
Most Holy Place, and, under their covert, pious Hebrew 
souls were taught to nestle. But these were both 
majestic types, removed from familiar human things. 
In the hands of Him who brought divinity down into 
the bosom of an earthly home, the image grew far 
lowlier. The fowl of motherly instinct which nestles 
close upon the ground and gives of all feathered crea- 
tures our homeliest picture of domestic care—she is His 
choice: and of all acts of that kindly mother hen, her 
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most intimate and secret act of love. Ah, it was lke 
the meekness of Jesus to speak thus; and to any fearful, 
heart-broken evil-doer, whose soul craves, yet hardly 
dares to hope for, sympathy, is it not heartening to be 
told in lowly words that you may creep under the mighty 
shadow of the crucified Redeemer of the world with such 
confidence as the chicken to its mother’s wing? If you 
will be bold to trust your immortal sinful soul within the 
guard of those arms which on the cross were spread wide 
out for you, you will find that these arms will draw you 
to the very heart of God. 

I read it in these words, that, when He gathers men, 
He gathers them to His heart. They are a cry of love. 
Love seeks to have the loved one near, and is ever reach- 
ing forth and calling out to draw unto itself for the joy 
of having what it loves. Let me say it reverently: it is 
the deep desire of God in our Lord Jesus Christ to bring 
the most impure and evil of us all into as close a relation 
to Himself as can be. Let us remember, the place of 
nearness is the place of safety. To be under the shadow 
of wings meant in Hebrew ears to be where mercy 
reigned through blood-shedding, and a gracious cove- 
nanted God guarded His faithful people. It means the 
same thing here. For shelter from the doom, which, 
for their national sins, had already sent its forewarning 
signs over the political horizon, Jesus called His fellow- 
citizens to Himself. For shelter against impending 
judgment, overhanging every sinful soul, He calls us to 
repentance and to faith, When the hawk is in the sky, 
or a tempest on the wind, the -scattered brood are 
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gathered beneath the close cover of the mother-bird 
that she may put for shield betwixt them and danger— 
what, but her own body? The hawk strikes her, if he 
strike at all. The fierce wind ruffles her feathers, but 
it must chill her through ere it reach one warm nestler 
underneath. She, with her own flesh, is the young one’s 
euard. Is it otherwise with you, Christians? Who 
stood betwixt you and the Accuser? Who bared Him- 
self to the sword to spare you? Who threw His glori- 
ous person in the way to cover you with His own body 
and receive the stroke of justice and exhaust it on its 
passage through? Him it struck, and the brood are safe! 
My soul, hide here! Hast thou seen such love as this ? 
One suffering freely, all unsheltered, to shelter thee! 
bleeding freely, Himself unsaved, to save only thee! 
And bidding thee now to come beneath His body’s 
shadow that thou mayest be preserved alive, He who died 
instead, unpreserved! Hide here! and, remembering 
how it was thy sin which struck, and crushed, and bore 
down in blood Him, thy God, thy precious Coverer, oh ! 
learn how safe thou art if thou put thy trust beneath the 
shadow of His wings. 

It is not safety alone that by this image the Lord offers 
us in His tenderness. Have you not seen how, when it 
is night and the sky over all has spread out wings of 
darkness to gather all things to rest; and, in the soft 
still gloom the airs are hushed and the birds are dumb 
and the beasts make no stir, but all things sleep, down 
to the very flowers which shut their little cups and hang 
their leaves in dewy rest; have you not seen how then 
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the brood is gathered by the hen to sleep upon her 
breast, and be curtained over with her wings? Who 
does not know how they pillow there upon the down, 
cherished by her body’s warmth, till morning light? It 
is not IJ, it is the Lord, who says that it is so with His 
saved people. The soul that comes to Him finds in 
Him rest as well as shelter. Rest for the laden con- 
science in His blood; rest for the weary will in His 
powerful Spirit; rest for the sad heart in being loved by 
His love and cherished in an infinite divine comfort. 

Has no one here found out this? Have you never 
felt, in leaving all your case in the care of Jesus, how 
such a peace did seem to fall on you from God as the 
world never gave you; and all the restlessness of doubt, . 
apprehension, repining, or alarm, gave place to a calm like 
that which came down at His word on the lake in Galilee ? 
I would to God we gathered ourselves oftener to our rest- 
ing-place! After discomposing days, when one’s thoughts 
are scattered through pressure of affairs, and the spirit 
has grown languid and low, there is an exercise of soul 
in silent prayerful thoughts of Jesus and devout acts of 
humble approach unto Him, which is like a new retreating 
of the soul to the shadow of His wings. Let the busy, 
and the vexed, and the ill-at-ease, and all whose inner 
life has never tasted as they would the serenity of perfect 
peace, draw near in quiet and secret approaches to the 
blessed Saviour. Let them give themselves up into the 
hands of His love. Let them try how confidential they 
can be with Him. Let them remain near Him long 
cnough to grow familiar with His voice, and aware of His 
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embracing spiritual presence; and they will find their 
nature growing deeper, purer, and more placid with every 
day, drawn in more upon its inward communings, and 
filled fuller with the contentment of the saints, in whom 
desire has found its object, and the heart its God. 


III. So far I have spoken of what He would have 
done had the Jerusalemites gathered at His call; what He 
will do, if we gather to Him. When sinners come under 
His shelter in penitent love to let Him save them, the 
Saviour’s end is reached, His sorrowful seed-time gives 
Him back its sheaves of gladness; and “He rests in His 
love, He joys over them with singing.” Sweet, is it not, to 
think of the maternal joy of brooding birds, of all deep 
gladness in contented mother-hearts over safely folded 
little ones, as a picture of His solemn unutterable content 
in the contemplation of His rescued people! Fain would 
I linger here; but my text forces me to a contrast from 
which my soul shrinks. Its words give deeper insight 
still into the Redeemer’s heart. Underneath the joy of 
salvation it touches a fount of tears. It is, in truth, His 
last wail of sorrow over men who would not be saved. 
Not His first. Three months before, our Lord had used 
these same words in the more remote view of Jerusalem's 
fate. Four days ago, He stayed His triumph on Olivet’s 
shoulder there and wept over the dear, devoted city. 
Now, for the third time and last, He parts for ever with 
a sorrow which does not weep, for it lies too deep for 
tears; a wail which has in it no word of grief, yet is 
throughout bathed and drenched in it. 
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I feel too much the mystery and sacredness of this 
unparalleled sorrow—God the Saviour’s sorrow over lost 
men—to hope to speak worthily of it. But one or two 
lines of thought point inward to where this dark sorrow 
hides itself. Who knows the bitterness of love that is 
unprized and useless ? When affection avails nothing, but 
comes back unappreciated ; when the widow has one son 
who falls, and she bears long, seeking and striving; when 
beggared, disgraced, ground down by his ingratitude, made 
the sport of men in her solitary woe, she bears it nobly 
and thinks it little for the strong love she has, if only she 
may win him back; when at last, he will not be gathered, 
but plunges into ruin past hope before her very eyes— 
oh, the sorrow, sirs, at the vain spilling of such costly 
human love, the treading of such a heart in dust! But 
here! God Almighty pouring out His infinite love in 
His own blood, for nought; God's heart exposed to view 
to be broken like the bread you eat, then trampled on of 
men ; His most sacred, secret affection set forth for sinners’ 
mockery ; I cannot speak it. When God weeps to win 
His children back from crime and ruin, and His children 
laugh and will not, I know no words to sorrow in, but 
only tears ! 

Oh, you must think God has a hard heart if He can 
sound the knell of a nation’s or of a soul’s perdition and 
not be touched. Remember, these are funeral words. 
Israel’s day is done; Israel’s hope is dead; Israel’s doom 
is sealed. All the toil is ended; and no fruit. Farewell 
to mercy, for her God deserts her temple. Farewell! 
She is written down for the sword; and, if her gates are 
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to be given to fire and her sons to slaughter, are not these 
precious souls of men within her to go down, red with 
their Messiah’s blood and seared with privileges, to the 
pit? That foresight of what was to be! He saw the 
woe from which He would have gathered her—He saw 
it, I say, gather them beneath its wings of outer darkness 
and keep them to another nestling in everlasting fire. 

It is just? I know it is, most just. They have de- 
served it? Yes, with a thousandfold deserving. So 
have we all, and not one of us can blame the righteous- 
ness which condemns. But, men and brethren, love 
weeps when justice smites. The Lamb sorrows in His 
wrath. And it only makes justice the more awful when 
you see that it has so much of pity in it and so little of 
poor personal triumph or ungenerous readiness, that the 
Judge yearns and wails over the soul He dooms. Ah, 
these tears, big with memories of how often He would 
have gathered, and hot with still unlessened love! These 
tears of Jesus, the Judge who died to save, scald the 
sensitive spirit of a man more than fire. If we cannot 
bear His wrath, how shall we bear His compassion ? 
“Ag I live, saith the Lord God, I have no pleasure in 
the death of the wicked.” No pleasure! Oh, He grieves, 
you hear Him in the text; and His lament for the plea- 
sant city of old, that city beautiful and strong, with its 
wicked people who slew Him—what is it but the prelude 
to a stranger, sadder lament over you, unsaved unchristian 
Christians! Your day is coming. Hearken! Hear you 
not already the murmurs of His most melancholy soliloquy, 
when over your self-chosen perdition, if ye repent not, He 
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shall bemoan Himself thus: “O baptized, O Christian 
sinners, how often would I have gathered you together, 
even as a hen gathereth her chickens under her wings ; 
and ye would not!” 


XXVI. 


THE CHURCH IN RELATION TO HER 
OWN PAST. 


PREACHED AT THE JUBILEE OF REGENT SQUARE CHURCH, 
Lonpon, 1n May 1877, 


““Remember them which have the rule over you, who have spoken 
unto you the word of God ; whose faith follow, considering the end of 
their conversation. Jesus Christ (is) the same yesterday, and to-day, 
and for ever. Be not carried about with divers and strange doctrines.” 
—HEB. xiii. 7-9. 


(EITHER the author by whom this important 
| epistle was written, nor the church to which 
it was addressed, can be said to be known. 
I take it, for the present, as most probable 
that the Hebrew Christians for whom the writer designed 
his words of warning formed the mother-church in Jeru- 


salem and its neighbourhood. When the letter was written, 
the catastrophe of the year 70, which overthrew the 
national existence of the Jewish state, had not yet 
occurred ; but it was impending. If the Jewish war was 
not actually in progress, it must have been close at hand. 
From the epistle itself one readily gathers that the oldest 
church of Christendom was already entangled in the con- 
fusion and alarm which are always the precursors of such 
a final disaster as in that year made of Jerusalem a ruin, 


and put a period to the long history of Judea. 
2A 
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The duration of that church of Jerusalem had not 
been a long one. It had not stood for as many years as 
we ourselves are to-day looking back upon since first this 
house received an assemblage of Christian worshippers. 
Half a century was a brief life for a church, and yet it 
was the oldest in existence. Compared with that Hebrew 
congregation, the mixed churches of Galatia, of Corinth, 
and of Rome were still more juvenile. Every Gentile 
community of believers felt like a daughter to Jerusalem. 
If any Christian body could boast as yet a history, it was 
the venerable church of Palestine. At least it had fairly 
passed, as scarcely another had done, into its second 
generation. Its founders and fathers were fallen asleep. 
And the past to which it could look back was, to say the 
least, an honourable and a memorable past. It counted 
the richest as well as the longest list of departed worthies. 
Founded by the very Master Himself, its original officers 
had been the whole band of the apostles. Peter and 
John were its first leaders ; James was its first president ; 
Stephen was its first martyr. From it had gone forth the 
word of the Lord to every land, and its earliest synod 
had given law to an undivided Christendom. Upon its 
roll of membership there had stood, if they did not still 
stand, the names of Jesus’ own relatives and choicest 
friends ; names like Lazarus and Martha, Nicodemus and 
Joseph, Mary the Magdalene and Mary the mother blessed 
among women. With such a church, what church could 
ever vie in the sacredness of its memories or the dignity 
of its children? To what church could a call like this 
be addressed with equal appropriateness, to prize its past, 
to recall and imitate its departed leaders, to remember 
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those who had spoken to it the word of God, and _ to 
review with solemn and admiring hearts the faithful issue 
of their Christian walk ? 


The feeling which underlies these words of reverential 
admiration for the honoured and saintly dead, the 
founders and fathers and confessors of the Church gone 
to their rest, is one which at a later age wrought to 
Christianity much mischief. Yet it is in itself an emi- 
nently natural and proper sentiment. It was surely 
becoming in the early Church to keep green the names 
of her noble apostles; to guard with pious care the dust 
of her martyrs; to connect with each local congregation 
the memory of those missionaries who had planted, of 
those pastors who had nourished it. Customs in their 
origin so inoffensive and beautiful as these led speedily to 
serious abuse. Spontaneous love first prompted a yearly 
remembrance of the day when a believer sealed his wit- 
ness in glorious death; but by degrees it stiffened into a 
statutory festival, and ended by becoming an idle holiday. 
The spot where the founder’s ashes reposed gathered to 
itself such veneration that the superstitious paid pilgrim- 
ages to the shrine, and at length began to invoke the 
patronage of the saint. Out of beginnings the most 
harmless there grew up all over Christendom,:as pure 
religion degenerated, a mighty system of holy places, holy 
days, and holy relics ; a system of saint-worship, sustained 
by lying miracles and discredited by acts of the grossest 
superstition; a system the vastness and persistency of 
which must still provoke the astonishment of a Christian 
historian. It is no cold thanks which we owe to the 
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manly sense and loyalty to truth which emboldened our 
fathers to fling aside, three hundred years ago, this im- 
posing and hoary fabric of abuses. Even though some of 
them too violently wrenched our reformed Church loose 
from every hallowed association with the far past, still we 
need scarcely stint our thanks, for the work was hard to do 
and well worth doing. To rifle ancient shrines, to scatter to 
the winds the bones of the canonised, to abrogate a crowd of 
useless festivals, to restore to God the homage which had 
been sinfully diverted to dead men; all this was godly 
labour. God grant it may never need to be done over 
again | 

Yet our text reminds us that at the root of such abuses 
there really lay, after all, a valuable truth. It is this: - 
The Church of Christ is the heir of her own past. That 
inheritance she ought never to disown. Her successive 
periods, like the stages of human existence, have a link 
of natural piety to bind them together. The present 
grows out of that which has been; and the generation 
which is now alive has lessons to learn from the dead 
generations that are gone before. God has written Him- 
self and His truth upon the lives of our godly fathers, and 
on their triumphant witnessing deaths, in such wise that 
we their children shall lose much if we fling away the 
memory of it. Inspiration we shall lose; for what 
kindles imitation like the examples of the beloved and 
revered dead? Continuity we shall lose; for in the chil- 
dren there ought to live anew the spirit of their fathers. 
Experience we shall lose: of which the lessons are for 
our warning as well as guidance; experience that is the 
child of history and the parent of wisdom. Steadfastness 
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we shall lose: when, lightly forsaking the devotion and 
the beliefs that made our forerunners strong, we suffer 
our religion to vary with the passing moods of every age 
and are carried about with divers and strange doctrines. 
It is not without a good end that the sober voice of this 
epistle has called up in detail before our imagination that 
mighty “cloud of witnesses,” heroes and confessors of the 
ancient economy, beneath the gaze and the stimulus of 
whose eyes our race has to be run. Not for nothing are 
we called to review, with a hope to imitate, those more 
recent men of God who have been our own leaders in the 
race, or have spoken to ourselves the Word of God. In 
the legitimate respect which the Church owes to her own 
past, and in the efforts she ought to make to retain the 
best fruits of the travail of her departed sons, there does 
lie a certain divine conservatism, a safeguard against heady 
and fickle change, which no Church can afford to dis- 
regard. 

Since, then, there are lessons, on the one hand, which 
it is desirable we should not miss, to be learned from an 
earnest and reverent review of the career of departed 
Christians ; and since, on the other, there are, as history 
warns us, grave dangers which may spring from an unwise 
or excessive devotion to Christian antiquity ; where shall 
we find a principle which may at one and the same time 
admit us to the advantages, and secure us against the 
abuses, of such a review of the past ? To me the answer 
appears to lie in the pithy sentence which is imbedded in 
the verses we have read, and which constitutes their 
kernel and heart. The words of the eighth verse are not, 
as you might suppose—as perhaps our translators sup- 
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posed—to be linked on to verse seventh. ‘The sense is 
not, that the end of the conversation of the departed was 
Jesus Christ the unchangeable. But the words of the 
eighth verse form an independent statement, a sentence 
of which the verb has to be supplied. “Jesus Christ [is] 
yesterday and to-day the same, and to eternity.” So the 
best students read and render the words; and in any 
tolerable comprehension of these words we shall discover 
both why the study of the departed life of the Church is 
profitable to us, and likewise through what safeguards it 
may be kept from abuse. 


Let it be asked, first of all, why should it be worth 
our while to review with close attention the career of 
dead saints, and reflect in what their course of Christian 
living issued at the last? For this reason, that He who 
was the object of their faith, and the source of their life, 
and the prize of their fidelity, He in whose truth and 
fellowship lay all the glory and hope of their career, is 
to us exactly what He was to them—the same unaltered, 
undiminished object of trust and source of power! Very 
early, you see, did this contrast strike on the attentive 
Christian mind: betwixt the dying Christian and the 
undying Christ. The writer stood, as I said, in no more 
than the second age of the Church, barely one single 
remove from the contemporaries and coevals of the Lord 
Jesus. Yet already it must have seemed to him as 
though the early force and bloom of the young faith 
were like to pass away from it. The men who saw and 
handled the Word of Life; the men who first spoke it to 
us, the men whose energy eet whose fervour warmed, 
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whose blood watered, the new Church of Christ,—where 
already are they? Gone, the greater portion of them ; 
passed into silence like as all earthly things and persons 
must. Is, then, the force which they wielded gone lke- 
wise? It was natural to ask the question. Must this 
young faith grow old and change with the changing 
generations? Shall its teaching give place to newer | 
dogmas, and its saving force abate with age, and its 
splendid promise fail? Shall it prove a prey to mutation 
and vanish at last as its predecessor, Judaism, was in act 
while he was writing to vanish away ? 

The misgiving was a natural one; but it is dispelled 
upon the instant as he reflects who is the sum and sub- 
stance of this new faith, the heart and soul of this young 
society; who made the men that were its leaders, or 
breathed into their hearts their courage, or gathered to 
Himself their devotion. A dead man? A dying man 
like others? A changeable man, over whom, as over 
all earthly things, the years have power ? No. But 
the Eternal Son, incarnate, risen, and gone up out of the 
region of the variable and decaying, into the home of all 
eternal things. “ pea Jesus is the same yesterday and 
to-day ; for ever.” But yesterday your eyes beheld your 
leaders. The names you venerate as you recall them 
were living names. He it was in whom their life was 
lived, and their words uttered, and their deeds of witness- 
bearing done. If the issue of their career was memor- 
able for its fearless martyr-devotion or its unshaken trust 
in death, who but He was the Lord in whom and by 
whom they died? To-day we are in their place; and 
we miss them, and the times are evil, and timid hearts 
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are quaking. But to-day, as yesterday, Jesus, for His 
part, abides the same; passed into the heavens, able to 
save to the uttermost, ruling a kingdom which cannot be 
moved. 

Thus the lives and deaths of departed believers become 
instinct with lessons of encouragement so soon as you per- 
, ceive how they were but the temporary organs through 
whom an enduring Saviour discovered to the world His 
truth and grace. Christ is Himself the sum of His own 
faith, as well as the Head of His whole Church. In a sense 
in which no other founder of a religion ever was identified 
with the faith He founded, He is Christianity. There- 
fore in His unchangeableness there lies a permanent factor, 
an element of perennial life and youth, for Christian 
history. If the dead fathers spoke to us the Word of 
God, it was because they found it in the person of Christ. 
That person abides, and in Him are still hid treasures of 
celestial wisdom and saving knowledge. If they led 
with skill and love the footsteps of the flock, it was 
because they followed the Good Shepherd and drew their 
inspiration from His quickening Spirit; but we, too, have 
His shining steps to guide and His present grace to 
animate us. If the end of their conversation, the last 
exit scene of their earthly walk, was edifying and saintly 
(and still we recall with tears how piously they bade the 
world farewell), He who gave them steadfast endurance 
and grace for dying need has not bade us farewell, but 
is as able to hold us in His peace and keep us from 
falling and conduct us across the sullen river to the 
shining shores beyond ! Courage, then, for the despond- 
ing Christian heart! Hope for every generation that 
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mourns its vanished leaders! New times bring new 
perils and impose new labours; but no time can rob us 
of Him in whose strength all past saints grew strong, or 
quench or dim the deathless presence which burns on 
through all the ages. 


Only along one or two lines of thought can I stay 
to indicate how it is the person of Christ Himself, raised 
now beyond change, which supplies stability or perma- 
nence to the history of His Church. For one thing, the 
characteristic beliefs of Christianity all repose upon the 
facts which describe the person and the work of Jesus 
Christ. These facts of course remain unaffected by time 
or change; therefore the faith which is built upon them 
and draws from them its force, possesses a defence 
against vacillation or at least against the final prevalence 
of fatal error. The historical incidents which marked the 
appearance upon earth of our Lord Jesus; the exhibition 
of Godhead which He made to mankind; the constitution 
of His mysterious person; the change in the moral rela- 
tions of the sinner which He effected by His death; the 
resumption of life under a higher form at His resurrec- 
tion ; the post of sovereignty and irresistible might which 
He assumed on His withdrawal from visible history ;— 
these things are far from abstract or speculative doctrines. 
They are facts. They claim to have actually transpired. 
They either continue to this day, or their effects continue. 
They belong to a sphere of events and things over which 
the vicissitudes of earthly affairs no longer exert the 
slightest influence. So that, let the world vary as it may 
from age to age, the actual basis of our Christian beliefs 
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is undisturbed. For it is just on such facts that our 
Christian belief stands. With naked feet it stands on 
them, nothing between. The theology of the schools 
may indeed involve materials drawn from other and less 
secure sources, and therefore in its shape and details the 
theology of the schools may be modified. But the simple 
trust of every unsophisticated Christian heart in whatever 
is vital to it has always stood nakedly on the facts con- 
cerning Christ. Not without a meaning was the earlest 
of our creeds, the apostolic one, little beyond a bare 
narration of evangelical events. “I believe in Him who 
was conceived by the Holy Ghost and born of the virgin 
without sin; who suffered under Pontius Pilate, who was 
crucified, dead, and buried; I believe that the third day 
He rose from the dead, ascended into heaven, and sits 
now at God’s right hand.” Grant me these and cognate 
verities touching Jesus Christ Himself, and you grant me 
all that my faith absolutely requires for her standing 
ground. And these, if they are verities at all, or facts at 
all, are, like Him they tell of, “ the same yesterday, and 
to-day, and for ever.” 

Hence the recoverableness of the Christian creed at 
moments of corruption or of exhaustion. The Church’s 
faith has been perplexed and overlaid at times by a world 
of misshapen alien dogmas, which never grew by natural 
or healthy growth out of her real root in Christ. But’ 
she could always, when life revived, discriminate these 
and shake herself clear of them again. Test the foreign 
and fantastic doctrine by this test: has it a genuine link 
to Jesus Christ? Is it legitimately involved in the 
known facts concerning Him? Has it been from the 
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first and all along implied in the common Christian con- 
sciousness of the Church, in the living faith of her living 
members? For whatever has not its clear standing 
ground in the person and work and words of Him who is 
the foundation and the sum of all our belief, is convicted 
as a strange and diverse doctrine. 

In a similar way, there may come a time when the 
Church’s creed has to be narrowed down under the starving 
influence of an over-critical and incredulous temper, till 
instead of being full-fed with wholesome teaching and 
the wealth of truth that resides in Christ’s great person, 
a poor Christian heart has enough ado to obtain bare 
food to subsist upon, being reduced, as it were, to the 
“bread and water” of the Gospel. God avert the omen! 
Yet, if it were so, a period of ampler knowledge and 
robuster faith is certain to return, just because Jesus 
Christ is still there for Christendom to study and to 
know. Not always will men be content to receive as 
little and to believe as little as will keep their souls alive 
in famine. The living Christ will open up afresh His 
stores of teaching to the hearts that yearn to know Him ; 
and in that fuller knowledge of Him and of the truth 
which circles round Him and meets in Him, will be found 
a fuller measure of eternal life for some happier Chris- 
tian age. Alike against the error of foreign additions 
and against a stunted, defective creed, here lies the ulti- 
mate hope of Christianity—Jesus Christ is the same for 
ever ! 

As with the doctrine, so is it with the life of the 
Church. Each believing age stands in the same imme- 
diate contact with the life-bestowing Christ as every 
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other did. We do not touch our Lord across eighteen 
centuries. His is no transmitted virtue, like that figment 
of grace descended through episcopal succession and sacer- 
dotal functions, which is said to filter in a slow and dubious 
rill from the apostolic to the present age. No; but 
the believing spirit of a sinful man to-day stands as close 
to the Lord who bought him as did the soul of John the 
Beloved. Our Lord is not the far-off originator of an 
impulse whose energy may have by this time been well 
spent. He is the same to-day, to you and me, as yester- 
day to our fathers, or in any remote “yesterday” of 
Christendom to any famous saint who loved Him. Of 
this the holy table, with its real though immaterial pre- 
sence, abides at once the token and the pledge. He lives 
along the ages. He touches all of them alike. He loses 
nothing of His force by evaporation or dispersion of it. 
Lord of life for the heart and soul, He is filled full with 
life to-day as much as ever, and has the abundance of 
it to spend as ungrudgingly upon you as upon apostle, 
missionary, reformer, or martyr of them all. 

Do we not see clearly how on the one hand this charges 
the hallowed past with lessons for us? Have we no 
reason to review the long series of our sainted forefathers, 
no matter to what period or to what branch of the Church 
Catholic they belonged? Is there no advantage in re- 
hearsing the splendid annals of their strife with sin, in 
celebrating the goodness of the Lord to them, or in telling 
with kindling heart how they stood faithful amid dis- 
couragement unto death and won by faithfulness a crown 
of life? How! Is not every earnest Christian life a 
witness to the grace of Christ? Every temptation with- 
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_ stood, evil subdued, brave confession borne, time of trial 
endured, what is it but another and another token how 
near and helpful and living is the arm of Jesus? Or 
the end of His people’s walk—their serene and cheerful 
deathbeds, their unflinching trust at the last, their bright 
forecastings of a glory beyond; are these not monuments 
to the power and love of Him in whom, though still they 
saw Him not, yet believing, they were able to rejoice with 
such a joy unspeakable? And every fact which told, and 
every syllable which records, what Jesus Christ could be to 
the dear dead who rest in saintly hope after accomplished 
lives of labour, is it not like a new voice bidding us 
be strong; for°so much and no less will He be to us 
likewise, He who is yesterday the same and to-day and 
for ever ? 


But I spoke likewise of safeguards against the abuses 
which have grown out of saint reverence and the loving 
celebration of our Christian dead. Safeguards! They 
are here, in the equally close and living presence of Jesus 
with His saints to-day. Who will superstitiously hang 
upon the relics or invoke the assistance of the departed, 
be they as saintly as they may, who really believes that 
what they were in their time they became through Christ’s 
grace alone, and that through the same grace we too may 
attain as high in our time, if He so please? If Jesus 
Christ be the same, there is no reason why His people 
should not be the same likewise. Old generations had 
no advantage over us. The fountain of their holiness 
is as open to us. The secret of their success is the 
secret of ours. Hold this fast, and all excessive reverence 
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for men, all idolatry of the past, all attempts to draw a 
fictitious aid to piety out of the worship of dead Chris- 
tians instead of out of the presence of the living Christ, 
is cut clean through at its roots. Not less is the same 
truth fatal to that mechanical conservatism which clings 
blindly to antiquity for its own sake. We need not be 
fettered by precedent and tradition. The example of the 
past is not one for us slavishly to copy. Their methods 
may not be the fittest for our use. The forms of their 
devotion and the manner of their witness-bearing are not 
of necessity a rule to us. Christianity is not (as Islam is) 
a stereotyped, unchangeable system of rites with its rules 
moulded like cast iron, and its methods in every detail 
prescribed beforehand to the world’s end. It is a pliable, 
adaptable, and spiritual religion, just for this very reason 
that it has for the Leader of its history, age after age, 
a living, undecaying person. Because He changes not, 
therefore is He the source of mobile life, of progress, and 
of all such change as goes with life, to each successive 
generation. In a sense He is for ever at work new 
making His Church. New light He gives; new plans 
He suggests; new forms He finds or makes; new efforts 
He inspires; and while the past remains for ever a grow- 
ing heritage of instruction, of example, and of encourage- 
ment, yet in the living present and in the men of it, He 
for ever lives as the Overseer of our activities and the 
Rewarder of our toil! 


Remember, therefore, with admiring and reverent hearts 
those who once were your leaders in the Christian walk, 
and recall with grateful praise the issue of that walk 
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when they finished their course with joy. For such an 
intelligent and loving review of the Christian past, espe- 
cially of our own immediate past, there is room and 
justification. It has its lessons to teach. Its inspiration 
we need, and from its life we dare not cut ourselves off. 
Christ was in it, and every lover of Christ will love to 
trace His presence there, and the victories of His grace 
through those servants whom He harnessed for His war- 
fare. But, for a servile imitation of our fathers, there is 
no room ; none for a stereotyped repetition of their ways ; 
none for a fantastic or morbid worship of their memories. 
For a cowardly bewailing over changed times and departed 
euides, as if heroism, or truth, or Christian success had 
been buried in their graves, there is again no room. With 
us is Christ, not less our Captain and Friend than theirs ; 
not less ready to employ us in His service ; not more dull 
to listen to us; not more feeble to help us. All the 
voices of all the past extol Him in our ears, and bid us 
trust Him in our need; for He is the same yesterday, and 
to-day, and even to eternity. 
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